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I^REFACE. 



In offering this volume to the public, the 
Editor avails himself of the opportunity it af- 
fords of explaining its objects, and the circum- 
stances which led to its publication. In doing 
so, he has to remind the reader that a History 
of Galloway was recently issued from his press, 
containing all tne most important information 
relating to the district up to the date of its 
appearance. For that work he had been at 
much labour and expense in collecting inform- 
ation, books, manuscripts, &c. And as he had 
at an early period projected such a work, and 
generally intimated his views to such as were 
likely to forward them, the amount of matter, 
which accumulated on his hands through the 
kindness of friends and his own researches, was 
very considerable. The principal part of the 
information so collected was incorporated iu 
the History. Still several articles reva?Lmed\i\i- 
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touched ; eitlier because not altogether appro- 
priate to the character of that work, or because 
they were too long to be inserted entire and 
did not admit of abridgment without greatly 
impairing their value. 

Under these circumstances, faithful to the 
impulse which prompted him to originate ahis- 
tory of his native district, he again solicits the 
patronage of the public to a collection of those 
pieces alongst with several original compos- 
itions; being assured they will form a not unac- 
ceptable volume; — and which, while it may be 
considered a pendant to the History, is never- 
theless complete in itself. 

The title w^hich he has given to the work 
may perhaps be objected to as not sufficiently 
descriptive of the contents. On perusal how- 
ever he is satisfied the reader will find it cor- 
rect enough in the main, and greatly prefer- 
able to the loose and general term of Miscel- 
lany, which has been suggested to him. — ^ 
Every tale in the collection is founded on 
incidents which happened, or traditions 
which are current in that part of the 
south of Scotland, w^hich constituted the 
Lor:lrhip of Galloway in its moot flourishing 
days, or VvTitten bv iiiclividar^.ls connected with 
the district; and the locality of the scenes, as 
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stated on the title-page, has accordingly been 
made commensurate with the ancient bound- 
aries. 

From the foregoing observations it will be 
gathered, that the Editor's great object was to 
contribute to the illustration of Gallowav in 
those particulars which are generally over- 
looked, or but slightly treated of in history — 
to exhibit our ancestors, not on days of state 
parade or on fields of strife, but in the privacy 
of their homes and their various social rela- 
tions. The peasant, the fanner, and the laird 
will be found, each breathing his characteristic 
notions and prejudices, and living amongst the 
quaint customs of a by-gone race. Nor has 
the less moral portion of society been neglected 
in the portraiture. Offenders of every shade 
of guilt, from the hardened assassin to the 
scarcely criminal smuggler, are here presented, 
if not with the vigour of genius, at least with 
fidelity and truth. Thus are the various aspects 
of human life displayed before the reader — 
from the lord of broad lands living aniciigst the 
hereditary retainers of his house in rude mag- 
nificence and plentiful hospitality, beloved by 
his dependents and respected by his foes — 
to the miserable outcast, sheltering in some 
solitary hut, and preying upon the few waa- 
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dprers whom cjiance or necessity leads by hi* 
dreary abode. 

As this work is intended for circulation 
among all classes of readers, every endeavour 
has been used bv the Editor to render it 
popular. The historian and the poet, the 
traveller and the antiquary, will all find their 
tastes have been consulted, and their gratifir 
cation liberally provided for. A few pieces 
of a devotional cast have also been inserted, as 
well to give his purchasers entertainment 
suitable for the Sabbath, as from a deference 
to the generally religious character of his 
countrymen. And in order to enable every 
one to supply himself with a copy, he has 
published it at the lowest possible price. 

In conclusion the Editor begs to add, that 
should he meet with that encouragement 
which he trusts his exertions merit, he may 
at some future time give a companion volume 
to the one now humbly submitted to the 
public, having a considerable stock of matter 
still on hand. 
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A TRUE RELATION 

o/ an Apparition^ Expressions^^ and AcU 
ings of a Spirit which infested the house 
qf Andrew Mackie^ in Ringer oft of Stocks 
i»g in the Parish of Rerwick, in tlie Siew^ 
artry of Kirkcudbright in Scotland, li)})^, 
ftv Mr Alexander Telfair, Minister of that 
Parish; and attested bij many other persons^ 
who were also eye and ear witnesses.^ 

Eph. VI. U Psit on the whole armour of God, that ye may 
be able lo btaad a^aia^t tl»e wiles ol the Devil — verse 12. for we 
wiestle not H^^inst fle.sh and blood, but Rfcainst piincfpalitiesand 
powers &c. --James \y. 7. Resiat the Devil and he wijl flee 
from you. 

All that we have been able to learn with certiiinty 
respecting Mr Alexander Telfair, the writer of the 
foUbwinor narrative, previous to his beini^ minister 
of tlie parish of Kerwick, is from the following- cur- 
ious extract from the diary of Sir Thomas Kirk- 
patrick of Closeburnj Bart. 

* In the first year of its appearance, this pamphlet went 
through two editions in Scotland, and one in London, 



**U©na, William Forest and George John^trti^e' 
entered to my service at Whitsunday last, 1687 ; 
the one to carry the boys and be butler, the other 
Geor^Jfe Johnstone, to serve my son ; and they have 
offered themselves to my good will for half an year's 
trial (<fth 01 r services. — Item, Mr Alexander Telfair 
entered at the same time to serve as^ Chaplain, and 
he 5s to have yearly an hundred merks." 

There is still a tradition told by old people, that 
nhout the time of the Revolution, Mr Alexander 
Telfair had come, somewhere from the high coun- 
try to the foot of thQ water of IJrr, to ge.t a passage 
to the EngliJ^h side. Being detained by contrary 
winds, or otherwise disajn^pointed of a passage^ he 
took up his residence at Auchencairn, where he 
bfli'dn to collect the inhabitants together, exhorting, 

{ireaohlngi and praying in a kiln ; and his ministra- 
ions pleased them very much. At this time the 
Curat© of Rerwick being very obnoxious to the 
Parishioners, they gathered in a mass, went to the 
I^AOSeji and ordered the Curate, to leave k and make 
room foJ Mr Telfair^in twenty-four hours warning. 
This he was obliged to do, and Mr Telfair accord* 
Ingly took possession ; and it is believed that he had 
no Other ordination to the ministry. Some years 
lifter we find by the Synod Books of Galloway that 
A Cowniittee was appointed to enquire into Mr Tcl- 
fclr'li qualifications ; and the Committee's report 
b^lng favourable, he continued to be a useful and 
r»9pcctcd minister of that parish, till his demise 

li mi.' 



THE WRITER TO THE READER. 

/ assure ym it is emUmry to my gmiHs, (gU eir* 
eumstances being tmsidtml^) to (tppetir in print td 
the view of the worlds yet them mottves h^*ve prevail^ 
#d with me to puMish thefylhwinff rtlation^ (beside 
th satisfying of mm% Meverend bretheren in Ihe 
mnistry^ andseneral worthy ChrisU<4ns :J^ as ]st. 
The conviction and cofi,Htation of that prevailing 
spirit of atheism and infidelity in our time^ denying 
both in opinion and practict^ th€ existence of Spirits^ 
either of Gvd or Details i and mnseqnentty a Heaven 
and Hell; and imputing the voices^ apparitions^ and 
actings of good or €vU Spirits^ to the melaneholiQ 
disturbance or distempers of the brains and fancier 
of those who pretend to hear^ see^ or feel them. id. 
To give occasion to alt who read thiSt to bless th% 
Lord^ who hath sent a stronger (even Christ Jesus^) 
than the strong man to bind him^ and spoil him qf 
his goods, and to destroy the works of the Devil ; and 
even by these things whereby Satan thinks to propa^ 
gate his kingdom qfdarkneM^ to discover^ weaken^ 
and bring it down. Bd. To induce all persons^ par^ 
iicularly masters (ffamilieiit to private and family 
prayer, lest the neglect of it provoke the Lord% 
not only to powr ovt his wrath upon them 
otherwise^ but to let Satan loose to haunt their per^ 
sons, and families with audible voices^ apparitions^ 
and hurt to their persons and goods, ith. Thai 
ministers and congregations^ where the gospel is i$k 
any tneasure in purity andpouw^ may be upon thtir 
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j^uara to wrestle, according to the word of God^ 
against these principalities and powers and spiritual 
wickednesses, who still seek to mar the success and 
fruit of the gospel, sometimes by f>rce, and some' 
times by fraud, sometimes secretly and sometimes 
openly, (tunc tua res agitur, paries cum proximus 
ardet;) and for these ends learn to know his wileSy 
CPidput on the whole armour of God, that they may 
be able to debate with him. And Ijth, That all who 
are by the goodness of God free from these audible 
voices, apparitions, or hurts from Satan, may learn 
to ascribe praise and glory to God, who leads them 
not into temptation, but delivers them from evil ;^and 
that this true and attested account of Satan's methods 
in this place may carry the foresaid ends, is the 
earnest prayer of a weak labourer in the work of the 
gospel in that place, and your servant for Christ's 
sake, 

Alexander Telfair, 

Edinburgh, 7 

December 2 1st, J 695. 3 



A TtltJE RELATION 

OF AN 

APPARITION, &c- 



Whereas many are desirous to know the 
truth of the matter, as to the evil Spirit and. 
its actings, that troubled the family of 
Andrew Mackie, in Ring-Croft of Stocking, 
&c., and are liable to be mis-informed, as I 
do find by the reports that come to my own 
ears of that matter t therefore that satisfac- 
tion may be given, and such mistakes cured 
or prevented, I the minister of the said parish, 
(who was present several times, and was wit- 
tess to many of its actings, and have heard 
an account of the whole of its methods and 
actings from the persons preseut, towards 
whom, and before whom it did act,) have 
given the ensuing and short accoimt of the 
whole matter, which I can attest to be the 
tery truth as to that affair; and before I 
tome to the relation itself| I premise these 
things with respect to what might have been 
the occasion and rise of that spirit's appear- 
ing and acting. 

1, The said Andrew Mackie being a 
mason to his employment, *tis given out, that 
when he took the mason word, he devoted 
his first chila to the Devil; but I am cer« 
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taiiily informed he never took the same, and 
knows not what that word is. He is out- 
wardly moral ; there is nothing known to his 
life and conversation, but honest, civil, and 
harm Jess beyond many of his neighbours ; 
^oth delight in the company of the best : and 
when he was under the trouble of that evil 
spirit, did pray to the great satisfaction of 
many. As for his wife and children, none 
have imputed any thing to them as the rise 
of it, nor is there any ground for aught t 
know, for any to do so. 

2. Whereas it is given out that a woman, 
suh mala Jama^ did leave some clothes in 
that house in the custody of the said Andrew 
Mackie, and died before they were given up 
to her, and he and his v-ife should have kept 
some of them back from her friends. I did 
seriously pose both him and his wife upon 
the matter; they declared they knew not 
what things were left, being bound up in a 
j5ack, but did deliver entirely to her friendi^ 
all they received from the woman, which I 
am apt to believe 

3. Whereas one Macknaught, 
who sometime before possessed the house, 
did not thrive in his own person or goods.— 
It seems he ha^ sent his son to a witch-wife 
who lived then at the Routing Bridge in the 
parish of Irongiay, to enquire what might be 
fhe cause of the decay of his person and goods. 
The youth, meeting with some foreign sol- 

^9iS| went abroad to Inlanders, au4 did no^ 
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jretum with an answer. Some years after, 
there was one John Hedick, in this parish, 
who having had occasion to go ah road, met 
with the said young Macknaught in Flanders, 
and they knowing other, Macknaught en- 
quired after his father and other friends ; and 
finding the said Johii Uedick was to go horae^ 
4esired him to go to his father, or whoever 
dwelt in the Hing-Croft, and desire them to 
raise the door threshold, and search till they 
found a tooth, and hurn it, for none who 
dwelt in that house would thrive lill that was 
done. The said John Uedick coming home, 
and finding the old man, Macknaught, dead, 
and his wife out of that place, did never 
mention the matter, nor further mind it till 
this trouble was in Andrew Mackie's iamily, 
tiien he spoke of it, and told the matter to 
myself Betwixt Macknaughts death, and 
Andrew Aiackie's possession of this house, 
there wa? one Thomas Telfair who possessed 
it some years ; what way he heard the report 
of what the witch-wife had said to Mack- 
paught's son 1 cannot tell ; but he searched 
the door threshold, and found something like 
artppth, did compare it with the tooth of a 
flaan, horse, nolt, and sl;iecp ^as he said to me;, 
but could not say which it did resemble, onljR 
it did resemble ^ tooth. lie did cast it into 
the fire, where it burnt like a candle or so 
IQQucb; tallow ; yet ho never knew any troublq 
ajl<?ui that hei^se by night, or by day, be- 
%t%Qf f^ftefjH; ^(urin^ h^s posseision. These 
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things premised being suspected to have bfeeti 
the occasion of the troubles, and there being 
no more known as to them, than what is now* 
declared, 1 do think the matter still un- 
known, what may have giveti a rise thereto^ 
but leaving thisj I subjoin the matter as 
follows : 

In the month of February, 1695, the said 
Andrew Mackie had some young beasts, 
which in the night-time were still loosed and 
their bindings broken, he taking it to be the 
unrulyness of the beasts, did make stronger 
and stronger bindings, of withes and other 
things, but still all were broken. At last hei 
suspected it to be some other thing, where- 
upon he removed them out of that place ; 
and the first night thereafter, one of them 
was bound with a hair-tedder to the back of 
the house, so strait that the feet of the beast 
only touched the ground, but could move no 
way else, yet it sustained no hurt. An- 
other night, when the family were all sleep- 
ing, there was the lull of a back creel of 
peats set together in the midst of the house 
floor, and put fire in them ; the smoke wak- 
ened the family, otherwise the house had 
been burnt; yet nothing all the time was 
either seen or heard. 

Upon the 7th of March, there were stones 
thrown in the house in all the places of it ; 
but it could not be discovered from whence 
they came, what, or who threw them. After 
this manner it continued tiU the Sabbtttb^ 
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HOW and then throwing hoth in the night 
and day, but was busiest throwing in the 
night time. 

Upon Saturday the fiimily being all with- 
out, the children coming in saw something 
whidi they thought to be a body sitting by , 
the fireside, with a blanket or (cloth) about 
it, whereat they were afraid. The youngest 
being ahoy about nine or ten years of age, 
did chide the rest saying, why are you feared,, 
let us saine (or bless) ourselves, and then 
there is no ground to fear it. He perceived, 
the blanket to be his, and saining (or blessing) 
himself, ran and pulled the blanket from it 
saying, ** be what it will, it hath nothing to 
do with my blanket ;" and then they found, 
it to be a fourfooted stool set upon the end,, 
and the blanket cast over it. 

Upon the Sabbath, being the 11th of 
March, the crook and potdeps were taken 
away, and were a wanting four days, and 
were found at last on a loft, where they had 
been sought Several times before. This is. 
attested by Charles Macklellan of Collin e,, 
and John Cairns in Hardhills. It was ob- 
served that the stones which hit any person 
had not half their natural weight ; and the 
throwing was more frequent on the Sabbath, 
than at other times, and especially in tiine of 
prayer, above all other times, it was busiest 
then, throwing most at the person praying, — 
The said Andrew Mackie told the matter tp 
^^^upon Sabbath after Sermon. Upon th^ 
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Tuesday tliereafter I went to the house, did 
stay a considerable time with them and pray- 
ed twice, and there was no trouble. Then I 
came oUt with ^ resolution, to leave the house, 
and as I Was Istanding, speaking to some men 
at the bam end, I saw two little stones drop 
down on the croft at a little distance from 
me, and then immediately some crying out 
of the house, that it was become as ill s,j& 
evet within ; whereupon I went into the 
house again, and as I was at prayer it threw 
several stones at me, but they did no hurtx 
being very small ; and after there was no 
more trouble till the 18th day of March, and 
then it began as before, and threw more fre- 
quently greater stones, whose strokes were 
sorer where they hit, and thus it continued 
to the 21st. Then I went to the house, and 
stayed a great part of the night, but was 
greatly troubled ; stones and several other 
things were thrown at me, I was struck seve-^ 
ral times on the sides and shoulders very 
sharply with a great staff, so that those who 
were present heard the noise of the strokes. 
That night it tore off the bedside, tod rapped 
upon the chests and boards as one calling for 
access. This is attested by Charles Mack- 
lellan of CoUine, William Mackminn, and 
John^ Tait, in Torr. That night as I was 
once at prayer, leaning on a bediside, I felt 
something pressing on my arm ; I casting 
my eyes thither, perceived a little white hand 
^nd arm from the ^foow down, but jn^esentl^ 
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teevai»6hed. It iB to be obaervcid* tkiV 
fiotwiibstandiBg of all that was fAt aii4 
be^rd, from the first to the last of tbi$ ^latt^r* 
there was never any thing seen, except tb^t 
hand I saw ; and a friend of the said AndreW 
Mackie's, said» he saw as it were a young boy 
about the age of fourteen years, with graj^ 
dothes, and a bonnet on his head, but pre« 
sently disappeared, as also what the three 
children saw sitting at the fireside. 

Upoa the 2 2d the trouble still increased* 
both ag^st the family and a^nst t\^ 
neighb^s who came to visit them by tturpw- 
ing stones, and beating them with staves ; sp 
that sooie were forced to leave the house be« 
IbrQ their inclination. This is attested by 
Charles Macklellan in CoUine, and Andrew 
Tait in Torr. Some it would have me,t (Uf 
they eame to the house, and stoned ^ith 
atones about the yards, an4 in like mann^ir 
stoned as tbey went from the houses of 
whom Thon^as Telfair in Stocking was one^ 
^t made a little wound on the said Andrew 
Mackie's brow ; did thrust jseveral titles at 
})is shoulder, he not regi^ding, at last it 
gripped him so by the hair, tibat he thought 
fiome^ing l^jike nails of fingers scratched his 
s^n. It dragged severals up and down the 
house by the cToatbes. This is attested by 
w^ndrew Tait It gripped one Keige, miller 
in Auchencairn so by bis side that he entreat- 
ed his neighbours to help^ and cried it 
would rive the side from him. That night 
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it limited the doathes 6ff the children as they 
were sleeping in hed, and beat them on the 
hips as if it had beeh with one's hand, so 
that all that were in the house heard it.— 
The door bar and other things would go 
through the house as if a person had been 
carrying them in their hand, yet nothing 
seen doing it. This is attested by John 
Telfair in Auchinleck, and others. It rattled 
on the chests and bed-sides with a staff, and 
made a great noise ; and thus it continued 
by throwing stones, striking with staves and 
rattling in the house, till the 2d of April. — 
At night it cryed wisht, wisht, at every sen- 
tence in the close of prayer ; and it whistled 
so distinctly, that the dog barked and ran to 
the door, as if one had been calling to hound 
him. 

Aprile 3d, it whistled several times and 
Cryed wisht, wisht. This is attested by 
Andrew Tait. Upon the 4th of April, 
Charles Macklellan of Coline, landlord, with 
the said Andrew Mackie, went to a certain 
number of ministers met at Buittle, and gave 
them an account of the matter, whereupon 
these ministers made public prayers for the 
family, and two of their number, viz :— 
Mr Andrew Ewart minister of Kells, and 
Mr John Murdo minister of Crossmichael, 
came to the house^ and spent that night in 
fasting and praying, but it was very cruel a- 
gainst them, especially by throwing great 
stones, some of them about half a stone 
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Weight It tvcunded Mr Andrew Ewart 
twice in the head, to the effusion of his 
blood, it pulled off his wig in time of prayer, 
and when he was holditig out his napkin be- 
twixt his hands, it cast a stone in the nap-^ 
kin, and therewith thre^ it from him» It 
gave Mr John Murdo several sore strokes, 
yet the wounds and bruises received did soon 
cure. There were none in the house that 
niffht escaped from its futy and cruelty. — 
That night it threw a fiery peat amongst the 
people, but it did no hurt, it only disturbed 
them in time of prayer. And also in th6 
dawning as they rose from prayer, the stoned 
poured down on all who were in the house to 
their hurt. This is attested by Mr Andrei 
Ewart, Mr John Murdo, Charles M acklellan, 
and John Tait. 

Upon the 5th of April it set some thatch 
straw on fire which was in the bam yard, at 
night the house being very throng with 
neighbours, the stones were still thrown dcwti 
among them. As the said Andrew Mackie 
and his wife went out to bring in some peats 
to the fire, when she came to the door she 
found a broad stoce to shake under her foot, 
which she never knew to be loose before, she 
Yesolved with herself to see what was beneath 
it in the morning thereafter. 

Upon the 6th of April when the house 
was quiet, she went to the stone and there 
found seven small bones with blood, and some 
fiesh, all closed in a piece of old suddled paper ; 
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ihe blood was fresh and bright. The sight 
whereof troubled her, and being afraid hdd 
all down again and ran to ColUne's hou80i 
being a quarter of a mile distant ; but in thAt 
time it was worse then ^ver before^ by throW^ 
ing stones and fire balls in and about ih^ 
ibouise, but the fire as it lighted did evanish.-^ 
ta that time it threw a hot stone into tii0 
bed betwixt th^ children, which burnt through 
the bed cloaths ; and a^ter it was taken out by 
the man's eldest son, and had layen on the 
fioor more than an hour and a half, the said 
Charles Macklellan oif Colline, could not hold 
it in his hand for heat, this is attested hj 
Charles MacklellaiL 1 1 thrust a staff thiioiigh 
the wall of the house above the children In 
the bed, shook it over them ai;id groaned^— • 
When Coliine came to the house, he went to 
prayer before he o^red to lift the bones> all 
the time he was at prayer it was most cru^ 
but as soon as he took Up the bones the 
trouble ceased. (This is attested by Cliarles 
Macklellan.) He sett them presently to m^ 
Upon sight whereof! went immediately to the 
house. While I was at prayer, it threw gr^ 
ttones which hit me, but did no hurt^ theip 
tiiere was no more trouble that night. 

The 7tb of April being Sabbath, it begail 
again and threw stones, and wounded Williaqi 
Macminn, a black-smith on the head, it cast 
a ploueh-$Qck at him and alsp a trough stone 
tipwards of three stone weight, which did fall 
Upon his back, yet he lyas not hurt thereby*'--!* 
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Attested by William Maeiniiiii. It set the 
hoilEli& ttvice on fire, yet there was no hurt 
cbxiie, in respieet some neighbours were in the 
boose who helped to quench it. At night in 
the twilight as John Mackie^ the said Andrew 
Mackie's eldest son was coming home, near 
to the house, there was an extraordinary light 
iell about him and went before him to the 
house with a swift motion, that night it con^ 
tinned after its wonted manner. 

April 8th in the morning as Andrew Mae» 
Me went down the close, he found a letter both 
Written and sealed with blood. It was directed 
en the back thus '* S years thou shall have to 
i'epent a nett it well," and within was writteni^ 
^^Wo be to thee Scotland Repent and tdt 
liirahiing for the doors of haven ar all Red j 
bart against thee, I am sent for a warning to 
tiiee to flee to God yet troublt shall this man 
be for twenty days repent repent repent Scot* 
knd or else thou shall." In the middle of the 
day, the persons alive who lived in that house 
6ince it was built, being about twenty eight 
years, were conveined by appointment of the 
dvil magistrate before Colline, myself and 
dthers, and did all touch the bones, in respect 
there was some suspicion of secret murder 
^lAmitted in the place, but nothiog was 
fobnd to discover the same. 

Upon the 9 th of April the Letter and bones 
yfire sent to the ministers, who were all oc- 
ti^onally met at Kirkcudbright, they ap- 
pointed five of their number^ v^;~Mr Ji^n 
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Miirdo, Mr James Monteith; Mr John Mac« 
inillan, JSlr Samuel Spalding, and Mr WiK 
liam Falconer, with me to go to the house, 
and spend so much time as we were able in 
fasting and prayer. 

Upon the 10th of April we went to the 
l^ou$e, and no sooner did I begin to open my 
mouth, but it threw stones at me, and all 
V^ithin the house, but still worst at him who 
was at duty. It came often with such force 
lipon tb^ house, that it made all the house to 
shake, it broke a hole through the timber,' 
and thatch of the house» and powred in great 
ptones, one whereqf, more than a quarter 
weight, fell upon Mr Monteith's back, yet he 
was not hurt. It threw another with great 
force at him when he was praying, bigger 
jthan a man's fist, which bit him on the breast, 
yet he w^s neitheir ]^urt noy mpved thereby. 
It was thought fit, that one pf owf number, 
with another person should go by turns, and 
stand unde^ the hole ;n the outside so there 
was no more trouble fi:om that place ; but 
the bam being joined to the end of the house, 
it brake down the barn door and mid wall 
and threw stones up the house, but did no 
great hurt. It gripped ^nd handled the legs 
of some, as with a Mian's hand, it hoised up 
the feet of others while standing on the 
ground, thus it did to William Lennox of 
Millhouse, myself and others. In this maiv- 
ner it continued till ten o'clock at night, but 
after that there was no more trouble whijie 
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we were about the house. This is attested by 
Messrs James Monteith, John Murdo, Sam« 
uel Spalding, Wm Falconer, William Lennox 
and John Tait. The 11th, 12th, and ISth, 
it was worse than ever it was before, for not 
one that came into the house did escape 
heavy strokes. There was one Andrew Tait 
in Torr, as he was coming to stay with the 
family all night, by the way his dog catched 
a thulmart, when he came in he cast it by in 
the house, thereafter there were other tnree 
young men who came in also, and when they 
were all at prayer, the evil spirit beat them 
with the dead thulmart, and threw it before 
tKem. The three who knew it not to be ia 
the house were greatly aflfrighted, especially 
one Samuel Thomson, a chapman, whom it 
also gripped by the side and back, and thrust 
as if it had been an hand beneath his clothes 
and into his pockets, he was so affrighted that 
he took sickness immediately. This is at*- 
tested by Andrew Tait. 

The 14tli being the Sabbath, it set some 
straw on fire that was in the barn yard, and 
threw stones till ten o'clock at night ; it 
threw an dike spade at the said Andrew 
Mackie, with the mouth toward him, but he 
received no hurt ; while an meal-sive was 
tossed up and down the house, the said An- 
drew Mackie takes hold of it, and as it were 
with difficulty gets the grip keeped, at last 
all within the rim is torn out. Thereafter 
it threw a handful of 'the sive rolled togetb* 
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6t at Thomsui Robertson in Airds, who wan 
l^tness to this, yet in all its actings there 
was never any thing seen, but what I men* 
tioned before. 

Upon the 15th of April, William Ander- 
son, a drover, and James Paterson, his son- 
in-law, came to the house with Colline in the 
evening. Colline going home a while within 
night, the said Andrew Mackie sent his 
i8ons to convey him ; as they returned they 
were cruelly stoned, and the stones rolled a-* 
mongst their legs, like to break them. — • 
Shortly gtfter they came in, it wounded 
William Anderson on the head, to the great 
effiision of his blood. In time of prayer it 
whistled, groaned, and cryed, whisht, whisht. 
This is attested by John Cairns. 

The I6th, it continued whisting, groaning, 
whisling, and throwing stones in time of 
prayer ; it cryed bo, bo, and kick, cuck, and 
shook men back and forward, and hoised them 
up as if to lift them of their knees. This is 
attested by Andrew Tait. 

The wnole family went from the house, 
and left five honest neighbours to wait qn 
the same all night ; but there was no hurt 
done to them, nor the family where they were, 
nor to those neighbours who stayed in the 
said Andrew Maekie's house, only the cattle 
were cast over other to the hazard of killing 
them, as they were bound to the stakes, and 
some of them were loosed. This is attested 
by John Cairns. 
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Upon the 1 8th they xeturned te iihtir 
house again, and thite was no hurt to tbfMi 
or their catlle that night, except in a little 
house, where there were some sheep, it eoim- 
led them together in pairs hy the neqk 
with straw ropes, m^e oi an hotue of straw, 
which it took of an loft in the stable, and 
carried to the sheep house, which is ^ree 
or four pair of butts (arrow shots) distant, 
and it made more ropes than it needed for 
binding the sheep, whidi it left beside the 
straw in the sheep house. This is attest- 
ed by Andrew Tait. 

Upon the 19th it fired the straw in the 
Wn, but Andrew Mackie put it out, (being 
there threshing) without doing any hurt.-r* 

It shot stives through the wall at hini, 
but did no hurt. 

The 20th, it continued throwing stones 
whislingand whisting, with all its former 
words. When it hit any person, and sai4» 
take you that till you get mcnre, that person 
was sure immediately of another, but when 
it said, take you that, the person got no 
more for a while. This is attested by John 
Tait 

The 21st, 22d, and 23d, it continued 
casting istones, beating with staves, and 
ithrowing peat mud in the &ces of all in the 
house, especially in time of prayer, with all 
its former tricks. 

$he 24th being a day of humiliation appoint- 
ed to be kept in the paash for that cause, all 
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(hat day from morning till night> it contiimod 
in a most fearful manner without intermission, 
throwing stones with such cruelty, and force, 
that all in the house feared, lest they should 
be killed. 

The 25th, it threw stones all night but did 
no great hurt. 

The 26th, it threw stones in the evening, 
and knocked several times on a chest, as one 
to have access ; and began to speak, and call 
those that were sitting in the house witches 
and rooks and said it would take them to 
hell. The people then in the house saift 
among themselves if it had any to speak to it 
now, it would speak. In the meantime An- 
drew Mackie was sleeping. They wakened 
him, and then he hearing it say, ^' Thou shalt 
be troubled till Tuesday," asked, "Who gave 
thee a commission ?'* To whom it answered, 
** God gave me a commission and I am sent 
to warn the land to repent, for a judgement 
is to come, if the land do not quickly repent, 
and commanded him to reveal it upon his 
peril ; and if the land did not irepent, it said 
it would go to its father, and get a commission 
to return with a hundred worse then itself, 
and would trouble every particular family in 
the land " Andrew Mackie said to those that 
were with him, **If I should tell this, I would 
not be believed." Then it said " Fetch 
betters ; fetch the minister of the parish, and 
two honest men^upon Tuesday's night, and 
I shall declare before them what I have to say.* 
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Then it said, ** Praise me, and I will whistle 
to you ; worship me and I will trouble you no 
more." Then Andrew Mackie said, *' The 
Lord who delivered the three children out of 
the fiery furnace, deliver me, and mine this 
night from the temptations of Satan." Then 
it replied, " You might as well h^ve said> 
Shadraeh, Meshach, Abednego." In the mean* 
time, while Andrew Mackie was speaking, 
there was one James Telfair in Buittle, who 
was adding a word, to whom it said, " You 
are basely bred, meddling in other men's dis^ 
course, wherein you are not concerned," It 
likewise said, "Remove your goods for I will 
bum the house." He answered, " The Lord 
stop Satan's fury and hinder him of his de- 
signs." Then it said " I will do it, or you 
shall guide well." All this is attested by 
John Tait in Torr and several others who can- 
bot subscribe. 

Upon the 27th it set fire to the house sev- 
en times. 

The 28 being the Sabbath, from sun-rising 
till sun-setting, it still set the house on fire, 
as it was quenched in one part, instantly it 
was fired in another, and in the evening, 
when it could not get its designs fulfilled in 
burning the house, it pulled down the end of 
the house, all the stone work thereof, so that 
they C(>uld not abide in it any longer, but 
went and kindled their fire in the stable. 

Upon the Sabbath night, it pulled one of 
he childrepi out of the bed, gripping him as 
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lie tjfteughl, by the ofaig a^d shoulderB ; and 
took up ^ block of a tree as great as a plough-^ 
Jbead) and held hhore tbe obildr^u saying '' If 
J bad a edmaikHsidin I \vould brain them," 
Thus it ^^press^d itsdU* iti (ho h^riog of all 
who were in tlie hoiise. Attested by Wiliiara 
Hacminn, and John Crosby. 

The 29th being MoQday> it continued 
(setting fire to th^ house, the said Andrew 
Mackie finding the house so frequently set 4m 
fire and being weary oueBching it» he went and 
put out all the fire that was about the hous^ 
and poured w^er upon the hearth ; yet aft^ 
it fired the house fseveral ti^es, when there was 
no fire within a iquarter of a mile of the 
house. This iis attested by Charles Macklel* 
Ian, and John Caimes, lu the midst of the 
day, as Ainlrew Madcie was threshing in the 
barn, it whispered in the wall a^d then cried^ 
" Andrew, Andrew," but he gave no answer 
to it Then with an austere angry ¥^ce as 
it were, it said, **Speak ;" yet he gave no ans* 
wer. Then it said •'Be not troubled, you shall 
have no more trouble, except some casting of 
stones upon Tuesday to fulfill the promise" 
?ind said, " Take away your straw." I went to 
the house about 1 1 o 'clocks it fired the house 
tNice after I went there. I stayed all night 
till betwixt three and four on Tuesday's 
morning, during which time there was no 
trouble about the house, except two Httle 
9tones dropped down at the fire-side, as we 
yi^re sitting down at om fii»t «Httry. A little 
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as formerly. This is attested by Clkirlen 
Maekklkn, and J^^n Tait. 

Up(m Tuesday's night being the 30th of 
April* Charles Macklellan of CoUine, \?vitfi 
several neighbours, were in the bam. As he 
was at prayer, he observed a black thing in 
the corner of the bam, and it did encrease a&l 
if it would fill the whole house. He could 
nor discern it to have any form, but as if it 
had been a black cloud ; it was affrightning 
to them all, and then it threw bear*chaff, and 
other mud upon their faces ; and after did 
gripp seVerals that were in the house by the 
middld of the body, by the arms and other 
parts of their bodies so strait, that some said 
for five days thereafter^ that they thooght 
they felt these gripps. After an hout at two 
of the night was thus past, there was no more 
trouble. This is attested by Charles Mac* 
klellan^ Thomas Macminn, Andrew Paline, 
John Caimes, and John Tait. 

U|)on Wednesday's night, being the 1st 
of May, it fired a little sheep house, the sheep 
were got out safe, but the sheep house was 
wholly bumt. Since there has not been any 
trouble about the house by night nor by 
day. Now all things aforesaid, being of un- 
doubted verity therefore I conclude with that 
of the Apostle, 1 Peter r. 8. 9. "Be sober, 
be vigilant ; because your adversary, the devil 
as a roaring lion, walketh about seeking 
whom he may devour : Whom resist steadfast 
in the faith/* 
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* This Relation is attested, as to what th^ 
particularly saw, heard, and felt, by 

Mr Andrew Ewart, minister of Kells. 

— James Monteith do. of Borgue, 

— John Murdo do. of Crossmichael. 

— Samuel Spalding do. of Parton. 

— William Falconer do of Kelton* 
Chailes Macklellan of CoUine. 
William Lennox of Millhouse. 
Andrew Tait in Torr. 

John Tait in Torr. 
John Cairns in Hardhills, 
' William Macminn. 
John Crosby. 
Thomas Macminn. 
Andrew Paline. &e. 
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MAGGY O' THE MOSS. 

Andang yon hills> where winding Orr 
Tlows gently to the Solway shore ; 
^hare moats and camps may still be seen j 
Whare trystes and tournaments ha'e been i 
There stood a cottage, call'd the Bent, 
Whare lived a couple weel content. 
A cheerfu' body was the dame^ 
Wha never traveU'd far frae hame ; 
Or fash'd wi' ither folk's affairs. 
Or stories told of them or theirs ; 
But minded what was most becomin' — 
Her wark, like ony decent woman. 
For pigs and poultry she could rear 
As well as any other near ; 
Could nurse her weans, and weave their Itos^, 
Could mend their claes, and mak' their brose ; 
With rock, few matched her at the spinnin' j— » 
As white as snaw she bleach'd her liui^n < r- 
Could read her bible too indeed — 
Yea, had three-fourths o't in her head. 
And said her prayers ilk day did come — • 
They're seldom said I fear by some ! 
She never did attempt to claim 
A right to manage a' at hame, 
But did her earthly Lord obey. 
As far's she thought consistent lay ^ 
"Who was a man of honest fame. 
And old * Herd Simon' was his name^ 

His wife and weans were a his riches ; 
His greatest dread were ghaists and witches j 
For m their power he put great faith, 
And muckle did he dread them baith ! 
But Simon s forte lay in his speaking 
Whare glasses rung, and punch was reeking j 

D 
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For mountain dew could mak' Lim preach 
Wi' sae much eloquence o' speech, 
Bout earth, and seas, and heavenly signs, 
And knotty doctrines, and divines, — 
That all who heard him, were surprised 
How he such learning realiz'd ; 
And swore he had been at some college. 
And learn'd i deal o' wit aiid knowledge [ 

But, thb' he lik'd the mountain dewy 
He ne'er like some got roaring fu' ; 
'Twas little of it Simon bought, — 
Yet, when he got a glass for nought,-^ 
Sim' aye kend what he was aboutj 
He ne'er was ask'd to drink it out ! 



Nor was he very milch to blame- 
He got but little o't at harfte : 
He liM his wife, and ilka bairn, 
He gkve her all that he could earn } 
For she could lay that little out. 
With great economy, no doubt : 
Thus he did earn, arid she did pay. 
And I may venture for to say, 
A happier pair ne'er jogged through life 

Than honest Simon and his wife. 

• 

Scarce to the east, a good bow-shot 
Off Simon's stood another cot ; 
Whare liv'd an ancient withered dame. 
And auld witch Ma^;^y was her name 
For she by Clootie had been hir'd, 
And sae that awfu' name acquir'd ! 
Her ghastly looks and visage queer. 
Were proofs to a' the neibours near : 
Her crooked back, and wrinkled brow, 
Twa fiery een seem'd in a lowe, 
Which had, perhaps,— be't to their praise- 
Bewitcfhed some youth in former days : 
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Her curious muttering to herseP, 
And wlmre she cam' frae nane could tell,; 
Her odd like manner, and her claes, 
Wade a-bi-mode of former days; 
A vulvar tongfue, and rather free, 
Made Meg what she was said to be ! 

Ah ! poverty, alas ! alas ! 
What ills attend thy humble class ! 
How braid thy shouthers ought to be, 
For ah ! there 's muckle laid on thee ! 
Had Maggy been deck'd up ud' lace, 
For a' these wrinkles on her face — 
Had she in warldly wealth been rich, 
Meg never had been termed a witch ! 
But nae doubt Nick did constant wait, 
And tempted Maggy wi' the bait ; 
He offered plenty every day, 
Sae Meg became an easy prey. 
Cauhl-hearted want, my curse light on ye J 
To s[)oil God's works the best and bonny, 
To drive an honest wife to error, 
Then live to be a country's terror ! 

And here my story pnward leads, 
To tell o' mair o' Maggy's deeds ; 
For she was fear'd by poor, and rich. 
And noted far to be a witch ; 
Yot, in her calling nane abns'd her; 
What e're she ask'd for, nane refus'd her : 
But every Farmer strove to please 
'Ilie hag, wi' milk, and meal, and cheese ; — 
And nane considered it a loss 
To serve auld Maggy o' the Moss. 

Yet, aft wad Maggy play a trick, 
To prove her colleague-ship wi' Nick ; 
For they, wha Meg's petitions sj)urn'd. 
Their carts, and carriages o'erturn'd ; 
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Tlieir horse went mad, and ran like stags, 
Till some got broken arms, and legs ; 
The best kye in the byre gaed yell ; 
Some died, some eould na raise themseP : 
In short — each beast the Karmer had 
Died, — sicken'd, — rotted, — or, went mad ! 

And aft bad Maggy raised the wun', 
And muckle mischief had she done ; 
When storms blew loud at dead of night, 
High in the air she took her flight : 
Of raging storms, she led the van, 
And like a shade swept o'er the Ian'; 
Whyles skimming o'er some mountain's brow — 
Leaving the vallies far below : 
Whyles circling, like a bird o' prey- 
Flying through ether far away ; 
Now driving close o'er earth she scuds ; — 
Next moment, diarting through the cluds , 
Now shaking corn ip certain spots. 
Now tirlihg kirks, and country cotsj 
Now plunging in the depths 6f ocean, 
And setting all in dire commotion ; 
Now sinking ships was her employment; — 
The mae she drowned the mair enjoyment ! 

And aft had Meg, as neibours tell. 
To shape of hare transformed hersel'; 
When, in that form wa'd aft ta'en place 
Many a noble weel run chace ; 
^ae grey-hound e'er was Maggy's master ; 
Nae hound ran fast, but Meg rah faster : ' 
Nae collie ever kept near till her ; 
Nae sportsman yet was fit to kill her : 
For Maggy wad ha'e ran sac wanton 
Thro' hedge and ditch, through field and plantin : 
O'er hill, and dale, sac fast she'd scud, 
y/'i flattcii'd ears and cocked fud. 



( Tq be cmtinued,} 
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GRiEME, THB OUTLAW of GALLOWAY, 

The cbreadful scenes of lawless outrage, of 
wlbich the Scottish and English borders weret 
&e unhappy theatre iijl ancient times, have 
been often the th^e of i£he historian. These 
deadly feuds (which often arose from the 
slightest causey) raged from the time of 
Stephen to the union of the two crowns in 
the person of King James, The people of 
the English holders, in commdn with those 
pf Scotland, were in those days nothing less 
jthan elans of lawless banditti wno were engag- 
(Bd in predatory excursions. The tract which 
they occupied extended about fifty miles in 
length and si^ in breadth, and was called the 
^debateable land,' both nation js laying claim 
to it, though in fact it belonged to neither, as 
|;heir utmost efforts were inejSectual for the 
subjection of its inhabitants, whose dexterity 
in the art of thieving was such, that they 
could twist ^ cow's horn, or mark a horse, so 
that its owner could not know either again.--- 
In this state of things, as may be supposed, 
the occupations of peaceful life ^ere little 
attended to. Agriculture was suffered to 
languish, and every ^rt but the art of war^ 
was esteemed mean and dishonorable. Thq 
events of the two last centuries have materi- 
ally altered the aspect of human Ufe. Since 
the union of Scotland £^nd England, those 
scenes of contention and barbarism, which 
rendered existence and property equally pre^ 
carious, have been gradually disappearing^ 
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and the social and enchanting faarmQny of 
rural life now prevail^ where before that hjippy 
event scarcely a sound was heard but the 
* warder's tread, the pibroch's maddening 
clang,' or the agonized screams of the widow 
and the fatherless, whose kind protector lay 
weltering in his blood, while the flames were 
devouring their little cottage. 

However it was not with the Englisb 
borderers alone that the Scotch clans were 
always at war. Deadly quarrels often arose 
among themselves, which were not quelled 
^during a l^pse of centuries ; and the noise qf 
these contentions often reached the ear of 
royalty itself. It was only on occasions of 
general warfare between the monarchs of th^ 
pontending nations of England and Scotland, 
that these ancient feuds were laid aside, — 
when the chieftain of each opposing clan for- 
getting their fornier deadly enmity, joined the 
common cause against their hostile foe. But 
even at that period, and on the eve of battle, 
some fancied insult would again add fuel to 
the half-smothered flame, their former ani- 
mosities would again break forth, and blood- 
shed and murder reigned triumphant. 

In the expeditions and inroads which these 
opposing clans made on eacli other's domains, 
they were often assisted by the freebooters of 
the forests, who, for trifling rewards, lent their 
assistance, and by their blood-thirsty deeds 
and daring courage otten turned the tide of 
fortune in favour of those by whom they were 
engaged* These freebooters, acquiring fresh 
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numbers; btecamfe in process of time very 
strong and powerful, and would themselves, 
make dreadful incursions into the lands of the 
neighbouring lairds, from which they general* 
ly derived considerable booty ; — the vengeance' 
of these bandits, wherever they met with op- 
position, was sure and certain, and woe to the 
man on whom that vengeance fell ! The local. 
history of Scotland presents many dreadful 
pictures of their horrMl cruelties. . From an 
ancient record, we extract the following ac- 
count of the barbarous revenge of a ruffian 
named Grseme, who was a freebooter of that 
country, and of whotn many acts of bloody 
cruelty, too gross to be mentioned, are on 
record. 

In an excursion this outlaw once made to 
plunder the lands of Gordon of Muirfad, he 
met with a notable defeat ; for the old laird, 
aware of his intentions, had collected a body 
of his friends and dependents together ; and 
these being placed in ambush, Grseme was 
taken completely by surprise, a number of his 
gang killed, and himself seriously wounded. 
Stung with rage and shame at being thus 
foiled, where he did not expect even resist- 
ance, he vowed a deadly vengeance : nor was 
it long protracted ; for, watching his oppor- 
tunity, he appeared so suddenly before the 
castle,* with a strong force, that those within 

* llie ruins of this castle may still be seen on 
tlie banks of tlie falnure, in theparisb of Kirk* 
mabreck. 
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w^re taken quite unprepared. What ibay 
cxRild do they did : they secured the gates, or 
rather doors, for it never codld have been a 
jplaoe capable of making much resistance^**- 
Graeme demanded admisinon, uttering the 
ihost dreadM threats in case of a refi^d.--^ 
Gordon, sensible of his own weaknesil^ was 
desirous of entering into some compromise 
inth the robbers, and for that purpose^ salidt-^ 
ed a parley at the door, against which iGrime 
llad, by this time, piled up fa^^ots and brush** 
wood for the pd^ose oi setting it on fire. A 
sum of nioney in the meiintime^ and a futulB 
annttity, by way of black-^meal, for protection; 
or rather K^rbear^ncc, wc^ th6 tinrms i^^reed 

thi. 

The sirtangftm^ts having been finally 
niade^ "Grs&me observed, that they might ad 
well part friends ; and advancing to the grat^ 
bd. window, in the centre oi the door through 
which they had carried on their ne^ociiatioas^ 
and having received the stipfilated sum, hd 
held out bis hand at parting. A6 this wait 
a piece df courtesy wmch could not be dedin- 
^with i^fetsf, thti proflfered symbol of amity 
wad aceeptea. No sooneri however, were 
their hands loinild, thaii Gne^mc, throwing i 
noose over the oth^r'^ wrist, pulled with all 
his ixii^^ht^ till an irdn 8tii|de wa^i driven into 
the wall, to which he &lte]ied the end of the 
chain, and instantly setting fire to the pile, 
burnt him alive bebiiid his door ; — the castle 
and all it contained being destroyed. 



ACCOUNT 

OF THS 

LORDSHIP OF GALLOWAY. 

Galloway in the early period of the Scot- 
tish Monarchy, consisted of that tract of 
country which now comprehends the Shire 
and Stewartry of Galloway, Nithsdale, Carrick, 
and the western part of Ayrshire, with part 
of Lanerkshire. This extensive tract appears 
to have heen totally independent, hoth of the 
Scottish and Pictish kingdom, the Monarchs 
of Scotland assumed a feudal superiority over 
the Lords qi Galloway, which for many ages 
was disputed by the Ualwegian Reguli, and 
at last temporarily obtained, only as the fate 
of war decreed it. But in the reign of David 
the I., when the Scottish kings had obtained 
a greater influence over the Lords and princes 
ai Galloway, we still find them a distinct 
people, governed by their own laws. And in 
several of David's Charters he thus begins.--* 
** David Dei Gratia Rex Scottorum Epis" 
copis^ sAbbatibus, Comitibus, Baronibus^ et 
probis hominibus suis et omnibus fidelibus 
suis totius Regni sui Francis, et Anglicis et 
Scottis et Gallivensibus salutem. 

And in the Regiara Majestatem, chap, 
xvii. ofthe statutes of Alex. II. — " It was 
flecerned by all the judges, as well of Scotland 
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as of Galloway^ ^c.** In the statutes of 
Robert Bruce, chap. xxxv. we have an ac- 
count of the Galloway laws, and in the Had- 
dington collection is a charter of Bruce to the 
Galloway men, confirming their ancient Iaw& 
&c. 

I shall proceed to give some account of the 
history of this people, as far as I have been 
able to learn it ; but in the early period it is 
very imperfect until the time of Fergus 

Boece mentions one Dowgal Regnlus of 
Galloway, who prevented Constantine King 
of Scotland from being murdered by his sub- 
jects, about or before A D. 479. 

About the year 615, in the reign of Eu- 
gene V King of Scotland, Kgfrid King of 
Bemicia laid siege to the castle of Dunskeue 
(Dimsky) inGallowayi 

Mordack King of Scotland is said to have 
refoundcd the monastery of Candida Casa, or 
Whithorn in Galloway. He died in 734.— 
Ethfin King of Scotland when old, resigned 
the management of public affairs to Murdack 
Lord of Galloway, Donald Thane of Argyle, 
Cullen Thane of Athole, and Conrith Thane 
of Murray. Under this administration, Don* 
aid Lord of the Isles laid waste (^^loway^ 
A. D. 761, 

About the third year of the reign of Sol- 
vaith King of Scotland, A D. 769, Gylleg- 
uhame, the confederate of Donald Bane (or 
the white) king of the Ebudae, invaded Gal;* 
loway; but was slain. 



Macbeth King of Scotlaud slevr Maqgiif 
L*ord of Galloway. 

Malcolm Canmore is said to have added to 
the revenue of Whithorn in Galloway. 

In the Reign of David the I. Sir David 
Dalrymple informs us, that at the battle of 
the Standard, which was fought August 22d 
1138, ** the Galwegians claimed the pre* 
eminence of beginning the attack, as being 
d\\e by ancient custom, and they in conse- 
quence led the van under their chiefs Ulgrice 
^nd Dovenald, who were both sl^in. This 
lost David the battle." 

Fergus Lord of Galloway flourished in the 
end of the reign of Malcolm Canmore, and 
he lived until the end of that of Malcolm IV. 
who died in 1165. He seems to have been 
a most power^l man in the age he lived in ; 
for Malcolm IV. and he differing, he declar- 
ed war against that King, but was taken 
firisoner by Gilchrist the third Earl of Angus, 
he King's General, and being shaved was 
shut up a monk in the Abbey of Holyrood 
house, where he died about the year lltiO. — 
He founded the Abbey of Soulseat or Sedes 
aniihoruni, and St. Mary's Isle. He left 
issue two sons, Uchtred and Gilbert, and he 
bad a daughter called Africa, who married 
Olave the I. King of Man, and of the Isles, 
who died in the year 1144. Fergus had an^ 
other daughter called Margaret, who was 
married to Allan (the son of Walter the son 
pfFleanch, who was dapifcr to the King,)^ 
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^nd who died about 1153. Fergus was sue-i 
ceeded by his son Uehtred who married 
Giinild the sister of Alan, and the daughter 
of Waldeof Lord of Allerdale, who was son 
of Gospatrick, Earl of Dunbar. Gilbert at- 
tended his brother Uehtred to the battle of 
Alnwick, where William the Lion was taken 

Srisoner ; and on their return home, th^y 
rove out of Galloway all the intendants an^ 
magistrates put over them by the Scotch 
King, they slew all the English p,nd French 
who fell into their hands, took and destroyed 
all the castles and fortresses that the King of 
Scotland had built in their country, putting 
to the sword all they found in them. ' Uch-_ 
tred founded and endowed the nunnery of 
Liiqcluden where he was buried. He grant- 
ed the lands of Kirkgunzeon tp the Abbey of 
Holm Colteram in Cumberland. He was in 
the interest of Scotland ; but his brother. 
Gilbert who was attached to the English inter- 
iest, obtained their assistance, and made hia 
brother prisoner, and put him cruelly to death. 
This happened during the captivity of King 
William the Lion. Uehtred left a son call- 
ed Roland. Gilbert was now Lord of all 
Galloway, but he did not enjoy it long, for he 
died in 1185, leaving a son Duncan, after- 
wards Earl of Carrick, This year, viz. 1 1 85, 
Henry II. King of England led a great army 
^Q Carlisle, and with the concurrence oif 
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\V illiam the Lion and his aid, he settled tk< 
Iftffairs of Galloway ; for Roland the son of 
Uchtred upon his uncle Gilbert's death, de* 
dared himself Lord of all Galloway, and he 
vanquished and slew Gilpatrick who headed 
the faction of his cousin Duncan. But the 
kings of England and Scotland obliged 

Roland to give to Duncaa 
that part of Calloway called 
Carrick ; and he became firat 
Earl of Carrick. I have 
put down his armorial beat- 
ing. 

Rowland now got quiet po* 
session of the remainder of Galloway. He 
tnarried Era, daughter, and at last sole heiresa 
of Richard de Morville constable of Scotland^ 
whereby he got a great estate and the dignity ei 
Nonstable of Scotland transferred to hisfamilyi 
and he paid William the Lion 700 merk» 
for his confirmation of this great accession of 
dignity and fortune 

Ralph de Diceto thus describes the Gal- 
Ipvgay i»en who served in the army of William 
the Lion, King of Scotland. They were 
fleet, naked, remarkably bold, wearing on 
their left sides small knives, formidaWe to 
any armed men, very expert in throwing and 
aiming their javelins at great distances, set- 
ting up for a signal when they go to battle 
a long lance. Roland Lord of Galloway 
founded the Abbey of Glenliic6 in GaHoway, 
In the year 1190. By his wife Era, he left 
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iwxe Alan his heir. Sdly. Thomas de Gal- 
loway who married Isabel, second daughter 
of Henry Earl of Athole, who by the death 
of Alanus de Londoniis, who was married to 
her eldest sister, became heiress to her father's 
large* estates. And her husband Thomas of 
Galloway, was ^^ cinctuscum gladib corAitdius 
Atholice^ and became the fifth Earl ot 
A thole from Malcolm son of Donald VII. 
King of Scotland, who was created by David 
the First. He died in the year 1234, , and 
was succeeded by his son Patrick the sixth 
Earl of Athole. 

Roland also left a daughter Ada, who 
married Sir Walter Bysett. 

Nisbetin his Heraldry mentions his having 
seen a charter of Roland Lord of Gallowajr, 

f ranted to Alan Sinclair, To this charter 
is seal was appended, which he describes 
thus : ^* Roland is on the seal represented on 
horseback, in armour wdth a sword in his 
right hand, and on hi§ left arm a shield 
charged with a cheveron ; which figure was 
also on the caparisons of his horse before and 
behind " Roland was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Alan, who Wa^ the fifth Lord of Gallo- 
way from Fergus, and the second constable 
of Scotland of his family. 

He married the daughter of Hugh de Lacy, 
an Irish lady, by whom he had no issue. He 
founded the Abbey of Tungland in Galloway. 
He married foi: his second wife, Margaret, 
ddftst daughter 6f David, Earl of Huntiqg« 
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don, brother to King Malcolm IV. and 
William the Lion. By her he had three 
daughters, Helen who was married to Roger 
de Quinsey, Earl of Winchester. She had 
a son Ro^r de Quinsey, who died in the 
year 1264. A charter df his to Secher de 
Setoti is extant, to which is appended hid 
seal in red wax with two sides, one having a 
man in armour on horseback brandishing a 
sword; and on his left arm a triangular 
shield charged with seven mascles, three, three, 
and one, and he had the same shield on th^ 
caparisons of his liorse, and below the horse's 
belly a winged dragon, with these words 
round the Seal : — Siffil: Rogeri de Quincy 
comitis WincestricB. 

On the other side of the Seai was a man 
standing in a coat of mail, with a sword in 
his right hand, and supporting a long tri- 
angular shield by his left, with the afore- 
said figuresj being in a posture as if he were 
combating with a lion erect, having his two 
forepaws on the shield, and below his hinder 
feet a rose ; the man's head and face being 
covered with a close helmet, ensigned with a 
circular diadem, but not adorned with flowers, 
upon which stood a dragon with wings and 
tail noued for crest ; and the legend round 
was — SigiUum liogeri de Quincy Constahxi-- 
larii Scotite. 

This seal was in the possession of the 
Winton fapnily. Roger de Quincy who died 
in 1264 left three daughters, but no son ; so 
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the x)ffice of constable of Scotland rehitned ttr 
Christian the second daughter of Lord Alan, 
who married William de Fortibus, Earl o? 
Albemarle; but she died without issue.-^ 
The third daughter of Alan, Lord of Gallo-i 
way, was Dervigild, who married John Baliol 
of Barnard Castle. In Magna Charta, Alan: 
de Galloway is mentioned as one of the great 
English baions^ and is designed constable of 
Scotland, 

Archdall in his Monasticon Hibemicum, 
mentions that Alan of Galloway, Duncan of 
Carrick, and the Bissets from Scotland, had 
lands given them near Carrickfergus, by. 
Henry IIL King of England. Alan and his 
father Roland were benefactors to the Abbey 
of Holm Colteram, in Cumberland, of the 
lands of Lochartur in Galloway. He seems to 
have been the most powerful man in Scot- 
land of his day, and dying without male issue 
in 1234, he was interred at the Abbey of 
Dundrennan, where his tomb was lately to be 
seen. He lay in a nich in the cross aisle, 
east from the north door. His eflSgy wis 
well executed in stone, the figure was cross^ 
legged and in armour, with a belt across the 
shoulder and another round the waist. It was 
in a recumbent posture under a canopy of 
stone, from whence it has been thrown down 
and the trunk shamefully mutilated and de- 
faced. His lady lies on the west side of the 
same door in a nich also. 
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Upon the death of Alan Lord of Galloway^ 
Alexander II. King of Scotland ordained this 
;reiat principality to he equally divided among 
lis three daughters, whom I have mention-* 
ed, and viho all survived their father. But 
Thomas Macdaullen, the hastard son of thef 
deceased Lord Allan, claimed the whole suc^ 
Session of his father. In this claim he was 
supported by the friends and tenants of the 
late Alan, by his father-in-law Olave, King 
of Man, lis also by some Irish princes, and 
Sommerled Thane of Argyle. Alexander II. 
marched an army against Thomas Macdaul* 
len, whom he found at the head of ten 
thousand men. The Royal Army prevailing, 
Thomas Macdaullen and Gildroth one of his 
allies escaped to Ireland. Thomas afterwards 
i<etumed to Scotland, and threw himself on the 
King's mercy, who granted him his life. 

Upon the death of Roger de Quincy Earl 
6f Winchester, and son to Lady Helen (as I 
before mentioned,) which happened in the 
year 1264, and tl:^ Lady Christian who died 
without issue, Dervegild, the third daughter, 
now found herself sole heiress to her father. 
Lord Alan. I mentioned before, she was 
the wife of John Baliol, Lord of Bernard 
<^stle. She died in the year 1269, and left 
a son called John Baliol, who through her and 
her mothers right became King of Scot- 
land. She left a daughter called Dervegild 
who was the grand-mother of John Cummyng^ 
riain at Dumfries. The Lady Dervegild 
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founded and endowed the Abbeya of Holly- 
wood and Dulce Cor or Sweet Heart in GaU 
loway. and the Franciscan convent at Dum- 
fiies, and built the fine old stone bridge over 
the Nith there. Her son John Baliol had 
very great estates ; foe besides the great Lord- 
ship of Galloway he possessed Cunningham or 
tiie Largs, .Lanark,. Kadiow, Maldaley, and 
i)undee Caatle. He had in i 
France the Lordships of Baliol Ij 
and, Harcourt ; and in Eng- 
land the lordship and honour 
of Bernard CasUe 

I have put down his armor- 
ial bearing. 
, He was succeeded by Edward Baliol, who 
needed mostly in his lordship of Galloway, 
during bis short and tumultuous reign, where 
he had the castles of Kenmore, Bootle Kirk- 
gunzeon, and Kirkandres, 

In the year 1336 he fled from Galloway to 
England. 

1 formerly mentioned that Derve^ld the 
daughter of Alan, had a daughter called Der- 
vegild, whose daughter was the mother of 
JfohnCummyng, Earl of Badenock killed by 
Bruce at Dumfries. 

This family of Cummyng was of great 
antiquity and power. For John Cummyng 
Earl of Badenock, was the son of John the 
black Cummyng, who upon the death of 
Queen Margaret became a competitor for the 
crown of Scotland, as son and heir of John, 
who was son and heir of Kichard, the son ajid 
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h^ of William, who was 'son and heir of 
Donald King of Scotland. 

This John Cumtnyng, who was slain by 
Bruce, left a daughter, who married Archi- 
bald the Xth Lofd of Douglas, and to him 
had a son who tvos the first Karl of Douglas, 
and now that thd Bdliol, and Cummyng of 
Baden6ck families were become extinct, he 
became heir of line to Alan Lord of Galloway 
his predecessor, as appears by th^ follbwing 
Genedogioal Table. 

Alan Lord of Galloway. 

Helen married to ChristiaD married Deryigild married 
Roger da Quincy to William de For. tp John Baliol. of 
£ai 1 of Winchester, tibus Ear I of Albe. Bernard Castle. 

I marie. She left nO | 

Roger de Qniucy male issue. | 

Earl of Winches- r~ ' ' — f • \ . 

ter. died in 1264, John Baliol, sometime Deri^igild lo whodi 
withoainalebBue. King of Scotland. married is not cer* 

tain. 

. J 

Der^igild married to John the 
Black Cnromyng Earl of Bade, 
noch. 

rJ 
John the Bed Cummyng Earl of 
Badenocb. slain at Dumfries bj 
Bruce King of Scotland. 



A daughter married to Archibald 
ihe tenth Lord of Douglas. 

William ifti Earl of Douglas,.Margaret heiress to Thomai 
and Loid of Galloivay. \ ISth Earl of Marr. 

Jamet sMond Earl of Douglaa. Archibald the Grim Lord of 

Qallowaj. 
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William &tst Earl of Douglas and Lord of 
trallpway married his first wife before 1349, 
the Lady Margaret, daughter and at last sblc^ 
heiress of Thomas the Xlllth Earl of Mar. — 
By her he had James, second Earl of Douglas^ 
and Archibald who was created Lord of Gal- 
loway by David II. in the 40th year of his 
teign This liOrd Archibald sumamed thi 
Grim, refound^ the nunnery of Lincluden ; 
for the nuns having been very dissolute, he 
turned them out and converted the nun- 
ery into a provostry. His brother Earl James 
dying, he succeeded him in the earldom of* 
Douglas in the year 1388. He married Jean 
daughter and heiress to Thomas Murray of 
Both well, by whom he had a son Archibald 
the fourth Earl of Douglas. 

Lord Archibald the Grim lies interred in 
the vestry or sacristy at Lincluden, above thd 
door of which are his arms aud those of his 
Lady carved in stone upon separate shields 
and three stars interlaced with three cups ( as • 
panitarius Scotiae) are betwixt the shields. 

Archibald IV. Earl of Douglas and third 
Lord of Galloway^ Lord Bothwell, Annan* 
dale, second Duke of Turenne, Count de 
Longueville, and Mareshal of France, su&« 
ceeded his father, Archibald the Grim, anno 
1424. He married the lady Margaret, eld- 
est daughter of King Robert III. by Lady 
Annabdla Drummond. This Lady has a 
superb tomb at lincluden with the following 
inscription : 
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Hicjacet Margareta, ScotuB Regis JUia^ 
quonda comitissa de Douglas et jOomina 
Galovidiest validaniticB 

This Earl is interred in the church of 
Douglas, in a most magnificient tomb. He 
left a daughter the lady Margaret, who was 
called the Fair Maid of Galloway. She got 
the estates of Galloway, Wigton, and llal^ 
vennie, &c , and was first married to her 
cousin William, the fifth Earl of Douglas. — 
She lies with her mother at Linduden, and 
was succeeded in the Lordship of Galloway 
by James, the 7th Earl of JDouglas, sur« 
named the Fat. He died in 1443, and was 
interred at Douglas^ where he had a mag- 
nificent monument. He was succeeded by 
his son, William the eight Earl of Douglas, 
and fifth Duke of Turenne, &c. He was 
succeeded by his brother James the ninth 
Earl of Douglas and sixth Dukp of Turenne. 
In this Earl the male line of the first and 
second sons of William, first Earl of Doug« 
ias ended. In the year 1455 the Scotti^ 
Parliament annexed for ever to the erown the 
Lordship of Galloway with all its freedoms^ 
^. From that period this ancient Lordsliip 
continued annexed to the crown, and its an- 
cient laws and customs, &c., have been anni- 
hilated, to put it upon the same footing as other 
parts of Scotland. — Taken from Archceologia 
QT Miscellaneous JVacts relating to Antiqui- 
ty^ Published hy the Society qf Antiquaries 
0f London^ volume 9th, page 49. Ziondon : 
i789. 



THE 

MURDER HOLE, 

A GALLOWAY TALE. 

In a remote district of country belonging to 
Lord Cassillis, between Ayrshire and Gallo- 
way about three hundred years ago, a moor of 
apparently boundless extent stretched several 
inites along the road, and wearied the eye of 
the traveller by the sameness hnd desolation of 
its appearance ; not a tree varied the prospect 
— not a shrub enlivened the eye by its fresh- 
xiess — ^nor a native flower bloomed to adoA 
this ungenial soil. One Monesome desert' 
reached the horizon on every side, with no- 
thing to mark that any mortal had ever visited 
the scene before, except a few rude huts that 
were scattered near its centre ; and a road or 
father pathway, for those whom business or 
necessity obliged to pass in that direction — 
At length, deserted as this wild region had 
always been, it became still more gloomy.— 
Strange rumours arose that the path of unwary 
travellers had been beset on this ^blasted 
heath,' and that treachery and murder had in- 
tercepted the solitary stranger as he traversed 
its dreary extent. When several persons, who 
ware known to have passed that way, myster- 
iously disappeared, the enquiries of their rela- 
tives led to a strict and anxious investigation : 
but though the officers of justice were sent to, 
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loour the country, and examine the inhabi* 
tants, not a trace could be obtained of the 
persons in question nor gf any place of con- 
cealment which could be a refuge for the law- 
less or desperate to^horde in. Yet, as inquiry 
became stricter, and the disappearance of in- 
dividuals mqpe frequent, the simple inhabi- 
tants of the neighbouring hamlet were agitated 
by the most fearful apprehensions. Some de- 
clared that the death-like stillness of the night 
was often interrupted by the sudden and pre- 
ternatural cries of more' than mortal anguish, 
which seemed to arise in the distance ; and a 
shepherd, one evening, who had lost his way 
gfiu themoor, declared he had approached three 
Mysterious figures, who seemed struggling a- 
gainst each other with supematur^ energy, 
till at length one of them, with a frightful 
scream, suddenly sunk into the earth. 

Gradually the inhabitants deserted their 
dwellings on the heath, and settled in distant 
quarters, till at length but one of the cottages 
continued to be inhabited by an old woman 
and her two sons, who loudly lamented that 
poverty chained them to this solitary spot- 
Travellers who frequented this road now gen- 
erally did so in groups, to protect each other : 
and if night overtook them, they generally 
stopped at the humble cottage ot the old wo- 
man and her sons, where cleanliness compen- 
sated for the want of luxury, and where over 
a blazing fire of peat, the bolder spirits smiled 
at the imaginary terrors of the road^ and the 
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timid trembled as they listened to the tales of 
terror and affright with whiph their hosts 
entertained them. 

One gloomy and terapestuos night in Nov-» 
ember, a pedlar boy hastily traversed the 
moor. Terrified to find himself inrolved in 
darkness amidst its boundless wa|tes, a thou« 
t^nd frightful traditions connected with thi3 
dr^ry scene darted across his mind — every 
blast, as it swept in hollow gusts over the 
heiM^b, seemed to teem with the sighs of de- 
parted spirits— and the birds, as they winged 
there way above his head, appeared, with loud 
and shrill cries, to warn him of approaching, 
danger. The whistle with which he usuallyn 
beguiled his weary pilgrimage, died away ia 
silence, and he groped with trembling and un- 
certain steps, which sounded too loudly in his 
ears. The promise of Scripture occurred to 
bis memory, and he revived his courage. — "I 
will be unto thee as a rock in the desert, and as 
a hiding place in the storm,*' Surely thought 
he ' though alone, I am not forsaken : and ^ 
prayer for assistance hovered on liLsrlips. 

A light now glimmered in the distance 
which would lead him, he conjectured, to the 
cottage of the old woman ; and towards that 
he eagerly bent his way, remembering, as he 
hastened along, that when he had visited it 
the year before, it was in company with a 
large party of travellers, who had beguiled the 
evening with those tales of mystery which had 
^0 lately filled his brain mth images of 
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terror. He recollectedi too, how anxiously 
the old woman and her sons had endeavoured 
to detain him when the other travellers were 
departing ; and now, therefore, he confidently 
anticipated a cordial and cheerful reception. — 
His first call for admission obtained no visible 
marks of attention, but instantly the greatest 
noise and confusion prevailed within the cot- 
tage. They think it is one of the superna- 
tural visitants of whom the old Lady talks so 
much, thought the boy, approaching a window, 
where the light within shewed him all the iur- 
habitants at their several occupations : the old 
woman was hastily scrubbing the stone floor, 
#and strewing it thickly over with sand, while 
the two sons seemed with equal haste to be 
thrusting something large an J heavy into an 
immense chest, which they carefully locked. — 
The boy in a frolicsome mood, thoughtlessly 
tapped at the window, when they all instantly 
started up with consternation strongly depict- 
ed on their countenances, that he shrunk 
tack involuntary with an undefined feeling of 
apprehension ; but before he had time to re- 
flect a moment longer, one of the men sudden- 
ly darted out of the door, and seizing the boy 
roughly by the shoulder, dragt^cd him violent- 
ly into the cottage. * I am not what you take 
me for/ said the boy. attempting to laugh, 
^But only tlie poor pedlar who visited you.las^t 
year.' 'Are you alone?' enquired the old 
woman in a harsh deep tone, which made his 
heart thrill with apprehension. * Yes,' said 

F 



the boy, ' I am alone here ; and alas !' M 
added with a burst of uncontrolable feelings 

* I am alone in the wide world also ! Not a^ 
person exists who would assist me in distress, 
or shed a single tear if I died this very night.' 

• Then you are welcome !' said one of the men 
with a sneer, while he cast a glance of pecul- 
iar expression at the other inhabitants of the* 
cottage. 

It was with a shiver of appreheii'sion, rather 
than of cold, that the boy drew towards the 
fire, and the loobs which the old woman ani 
her sons exchangcfd, made him wish that he 
had preferred the shelter of any one of the' 
roofless cottages which were scattered near«% 
rather than trust himself among people of 
such dubious a'fepect. — Dreadful surmises flit- 
ted across his brain ; and terrors which he 
could neither combat not examine impercep- 
tibly stole into his mind ; but alone, and be- 
yond the reach of assistance, he resolved to 
smother his suspicions, or at least not in- 
crease the danger by revealing them. The' 
room to which he retired for the night had a 
confused and desolate aspect ; the curtains^ 
seemed to have been violently tcrii down from 
the bed, and still hung in tatters around it— 
the table seemed to have been broken by some 
violent concussion, and the fragments ot var- 
ious peices of furniture lay scattered upon the' 
floor. The boy begged that alight might bum 
in his apartment till he was asleep, and anxi- 
ously examined the fastenings of the door ; but 
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th^ seemed to have been wrenched asundef 
xtn some former occasion, and were still left 
in that ccmdition* 

It was long ere the pedlar attemped to 
compose his agitated nerves to rest ; but at 
length his senses began to steep themselves 
in mrgetfulness,' though his imagination re-o 
mained perfectly, active, and presented new 
scenes of terror to his mind, with all the 
vividness of reality. He fancied himself 
again wandering on the heath, which ap- 
peared to be peopled with spectres, who all 
beckoned to him not to enter the cottage, 
and as he approached it, they vanished with 
a hollow and despairing cry. The scene then 
changed, and he found him$elf again seated 
liy the fire, where the countenances of the 
men scowled upon him with the most terri- 
fying malignity, and he thought the old 
woman suddenly seized him by the arms, and 
pinioned them to his side. Suddenly the 
boy was startled from these agitated slumbers 
by what sounded to him like a cry of distress ; 
lie was broad awake in a moment, and sat up 
in the bed, — but the noise was not repeated, 
and he endeavoured to persuade himself it 
had only been a continuation of the fearful 
images which had disturbed his rest, when, 
on ^ancing at the door, he observed under- 
neath it a broad red stream of blood silently 
stealing its course along the floor. Frantic 
with alarin, it was but the work of a moment 
to spring from his bed, and rush to the door^ 
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through a chink of which, his eye nearly 
dmmed with affright, he could watch unsus^ 
pected, whatever might he done in the ad- 
joining room. 

His fear vanished instantly when he ner. 
ceived that it was only a goat that they had 
been slaughtering ; and he was about to steal' 
into his bed again, ashamed of his groundlescp 
apprehensions, when his ear was arrested by 
a conversation which transfixed him aghast 
with terror to the spot. 

This is an easier job than you had yester- 
day," said the man who held the goat. * I 
wish all the throats we've cut were as easily 
and quietly done. Did you ever hear such a 
noise as the old gentleman made last night ! 
It was ' well we had no neighbours within a 
dozen of miles, or they must have heard his 
cries for help and mercy." 

* Don't speak of it,* replied the other ; * I 
was never fond of bloodshed.' 

* Ha ! Ha P said the other with a sneer^ 
* you say so, do you ?' . • 

* I do,' answered the first gloomily ; * the 
Murder Hole * is the thing forme — that 
tells no tales — a sihgle scuffle— a single 
plunge — and the fellow is dead and buried to 
your hand in a moment. I would defy all 

* An account of this. Murder Hole was commun- 
icated by Mr Train to Mr George Chalmers author 
of Caledonia, and is thus referred to in that work 
yo\ iii. page 23 U — "This Murder Hol^ is said to bf^ 
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^JSste Dfficers in Christendom to discover any 
Initehief there.' 

* Ay, Nature did us a good turn when shd 
contrived such a place as that. Who that 
saw a hole in the heath, filled with clear water^ 
and so small that the long grass meets over 
the top of it^ would suppose that the depth is 
tin&,t]iomable, and that it conceals more thail 
forty people who have met their deaths there ? 
' — ^it su(^ks them in like a leech !' 

• How do you mean to dispatch the lad in 
the next room ?' asked the old woman in an 
under tone. The elder son made her a sign 
to be silent, and pointed towards the door 
where their trembling auditor was concealed ; 
while the other, with an expression of brutal 
ferocity, pa^ssed the bloody knife across his 
throat. 

The pedlar boy possessed a bold and daring 
spirit, which was now roused to desperation ; 
but in any open resistance the odds were so 
completely against him, that flight seemed 
his best resourse. He gently stole to the 
window, and having by one desperate effort 
broke the rusty bolt by which the casement 
had been fastened, he let himself down with- 

eighty feet deep from which human bones have 
been brought forth." — The origin of these Murder 
Holes "have bfeen referred to the feudal gradt 
which conferred the right of Pit and Gallows on So 
tnany Barons, the former for the drotcning qf 
wamerij the latter for the hanging qfmen* 
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mi noise or difficulty. This betokens good^ 
thought he, pausing an instant in dreadful 
hesitation what direqtion to take. This mo- 
mentary deliberation was fearfully interrupt^ 
ed by the hoarse voice of the men calling a- 
loud, * The boy has fled — let loose the blood 
iiound !' These words sunk like a death 
knell in his heart, for escape appeared hov? 
impossible, and his nerves seemed to melt a^ 
way like wax in a furnace. Shall I perish 
without a struggle [thought he, rousing him- 
self to exertion, and, helpless and terrified as a 
hare pursued by its ruthless hunters, he fled 
across the heath. Soon the baying of the. 
blood-hound broke the stillness of the nighty 
and the voice of his masters sounded through 
the moor, as they endeavoured to accelerate 
its speed, — panting and breathless the boy 
purgued his hopeless career, but every moment 
his pursuers seemed to gain upon his failing 
steps. The hound was unimpeded by the 
darkness, which was to him so impenetrable, 
and its noise rung louder and deeper in his 
ear— while the lanterns which were carried 
by the men gleamed near and distinct upon 
his vision. 

At his fullest speed, the terrified boy fell 
with violence over a heap of stones, and hav- 
ing nothing on but his shirty he was severely 
cut in every limb. With one wild cry to 
heaven for assistance, he continued prostrate 
on the earth, bleeding, and nearly insensible, 
TUe hoarse voices of the men, and the still 
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1(mder baying of the dc^, were now so near 
that instant destruction seemed inevitable, — 
already he felt him self in their fangs, and the 
bloody knife of the assassin appeared to gleam 
before his eyes, — despair renewed his energy, 
and once more, in an agony of affright that 
seemed verging towards madness, he rushed 
forward so rapidly that terror seemed to liave 
given wings to his feet. A loud cry near the 
spot he had left arose on his ears without sus- 
pending his flight The hound had stopped at 
the place where the pedlar's wounds bled so 

Erofusely, and deeming the chaca now over, it 
ly down there, and coulJ not be induced to 
proceed ; in vain did the men beat it with 
frantic violence, and tried again to put the 
hound on the scent — the sight of blood had 
satisfied the animal that its work was done, 
and with dogged resolution it resisted every 
inducement to pursue the same scent a second 
time. The pedlar boy in the meantime 
paused not in his flight till morning dawned — 
and still as he fled, the noise of steps seemed 
to pursue him, and the cry of his assassins 
still sounded in tlie distance. Ten miles off 
he reached a village, and spread instant alarm 
through the neighbourhood — the inhabitants 
were aroused with one accord into a tumult of 
indication ; several of them had lost sons» 
brothers, or friends on the heath, and all unit- 
ed in proceeding instantly to seize ti)e old wo- 
man and her sons, whose names were Mackil- 
\op, they were nearly torn to pieces by their 
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Tidfence. Three gibbets wel'e immediately 
raise I on the moor, and the wretched culpritsi 
confessed before their execution to the de-i 
struction of nearly fifty victims in the Murder 
hole which they pointed out, and near which 
they suflfered the penalty of their crimes.— = 
The bones of several murdered persons were 
with diflSculty brought up from the abyss into 
which they had been thrust, among whom' 
was the father of the pedlar boy, the old 
gentleman before mentioned who had just re- 
turned from abroad ; but so narrow is the 
aperture, and so extraordinary the depth, 
that all who see it are inclined to coincide in 
the tradition of the country people that it is' 
untathomaible. 

The scene of these events still continues' 
nearly as it was 300 years ago. The remains' 
of the old cottaige, with its blackened walls, 
(haunted of course by a thousand evil spirits,) 
and the extensive moor, on whidh a more 
modern inn, (if it can be dignified with such an 
epithet) resembles its predecessor in every 
thing but the character of its inhabitants ;^ 
the landlord is deformed, but posesses extra-* 
ordinary genius ; he has himself manufactur- 
ed a violin, on which he plays with untaught 
skill, — and if any discord be heard in the 
house, or any murder committed in it, this is 
his only instrument. His daughter has in- 
herited her father's talpnt, and learned all* 
his tales of terror and superstition, which she' 
relates with infinite spirit ; when she describes^ 



inth all the animation of an eye witn^ the 
struggle of the victims grasping the grass 
as a last hope of preservation, and trying to 
drag ill their assassin, as an expiring effort 
of vengeance,— when you are told that for 
three hundred years the clear wateis in this 
diamond of the desert have remained untast^ 
ed by mortal lips, and that the solitary trav- 
eller is still pursued at night by the howling 
of the blood-hound, — it is then only that it 
is possible fully to appreciate the terrors of 
the Murder Hole. 



VERSES 

Jy Alexander Garlles^ ajierwhrds Kiirl of 
Grdllowayy upon the death of his wife Ann^ 
Lady Garlies. 

Non est Mortale* 

Memorandum. This is Garlic's own writt upon 
his lady, \vhich was taken from a scraul, and mus( 
be judged of only as the first rude sketch of a mor^ 
correct poem designed, Alex. Murray.* 

So fresh the wound is and my grief so vast, 
That all toy heart and power of speech is wast— 
Some heavenly angel whd beholds her there, 
Instruct me to record what she was here ; 

I cannot flatter when her praise I tell, 
¥ot she did M that I can say excell ; 

* Sir Alex. Murray of Stanhope^ Baronet. 
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Yea, I am sure she was no mortal creature^ 
But a divine one though in human feature ; 

Her piety was such that heaven by merit 

If any ever did, she does inherit ; 

Her modesty was such, that had she been 

Tempted as Eve, she would have shunn'd her sin. 

So lovely fair she was, that sure dame Nature 
Meant her the pattern of the female creature* 
Besides all this, her flowing wit was such, 
Had it not been in her, had been too much 

For human kind ; should envy look her o'er. 
It must confess this much, yea still much more 
Gracious to all, but where the love was due. 
So fa^, SQ faithful, loyal, and so true. 

Well did §he grace the several parts of life, 
A spotless virgin, and a faultless wife. 
Ah ! sure she was to good long to be mine. 
Therefore I wish that she sonie worse had beei^^ 

How false is hope, and how regardless fate. 
That such a love should have so short a date ;; 
Well chosen love is never taught to die, 
Put with our better part invades the sky; 

Qur hearts were joined by greatest love so fast, 
That still tlie knot, in spite of death shall last* 

* Alexander sixth Earl of Galloway, succeeded his father in 
the year 1746, and died 24th December, 1773, aged 79, hi^ 
JBrst wife, Lady Anne Keith, second daughter of William, ninth, 
l^arl of Marshall, died 1728. These verses written on her de, 
inise, which were unknown to Walpole, entitle his Loidship to. 
l^ave his name insetted in the Roll of Noble Authors. — (FroB)^ 
Analecta Scotica) 



THE 

TWICE CHRISTENED BAIRN^, 

A irmWK TAILS. 

It is recorded in History, that about the be*-. 
ginning of the 18th century. The Rev John, 
M'Millan, then minister of Balmaghie, was, 
deposed from his charge on account of certain 
non-conformities to the letter and spirit of' 
the Church of Scotland as, shortly before, 
that period, by law established. As the case 
was long and earnestly litigated before the eo- 
clesiastical courts, the minds of the people prin- 
cipally concerned were wound up to no moder* 
ate pitch of anxiety ; and when, at last, a 
final and irrevocable sentence * had gone forth 
against their favourite pastor, and when anoth* 
er came to be appointed in hi^ room, deep 

* Tbe Rev, Mr McMillan was deposed 29di 
December, 1703, by the Presbytery of Kirkcud- 
bright, " the Rev. Mr James Monteitb, minister 
at Borgue, and Mr Thomas Hay, minister of An- 
woth, are by vote appointed, to repair to the Kirk 
of Balmaghie upon Sabbath come eight days, and 
preach, and Mr Monteith to intimate this sentence, 
and declare the Kirk vacant — (Records of the^ 
Presbytery of Kirkcudbright) 

*' 22ud February, 170*, As to the affair of. 

»■ • « 
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and lasting were the heart burnings which 
seized upon the majority of the transferred 
flock, the new incumbent, the Rev. William 
M'Kie, father of the lalented and eccentric 
" Maister Nathan," of Crossmichael, was 
highly respectable, and much disposed to con- 
ciliate the affections of his refractory charge. 
Many, however, remained inexorable to the 
Qnd of their lives ; and, if my impression be 
porrect* when the new minister came to be 
^^placedr a party of dragoons was consider- 
ed necessary to protect him from the fury of 
the misguided people. H^ was actually way- 
laid, soon after coming into the parish, by a 
band of desperate characters^ >from whom he 
received personal iigury ; * and old people can 

Balmaghie, Mr Monteith reports that he went 
towards the Itirk of Balmaghie, according to ap« 
jpointment, and James Gordoh, Town Clerk of 
Kirkcudbright, notary public, together with some 
witnesses, and that as he was riding towards the 
Kirk, there came itom the kirkyard, about twenty 
or thirty men who refused to let him go farther 
ani actually stopped ithem, by laying hold of the 
foremost horse's bridle, whereupon Mr Monteilh 
finding he was violently withstood in going to the 
Kirk, did take out his commission from the pres- 
bytery, and read it to them, and did intimate the 
presbytery's sentence of deposition against Mr 
John McMillan, and declared the kirk vacant, 
whereupon he asked and took instruments in the 
liands of the notary public, above mentioned." — 
( History of Galloway. ) 
# « When some of Mtr M^Kie's adherents went 
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yet give the name of the man who pulled him 
off his horse, and tell how, as a just visita- 
tion for an offence so ienormous, he was not 
permitted to die a natural death. McMillan 
remained in the parish for a series of years« 
preaching and dispensing the ordinances of 
religion to a large section of the parishioners. 
He afterwards removed to a neighhcuring 
eounty, and became the founder of a sect 
which still continues to bear his name. — - 
M'Millan is said to have been a mai^ 
ot the most violent temper: fierce, fiery 
and uncompromising in the maintenance, 
and propagation of these tenets in which 
he differed from his C0-Presbyt( rs — and 

to plougb the glebe for Iiis behoof, th< se of his 
competitor rose up against them, cut the reins in 
pieces, turned the horses adrift, and threw the 
ploughshare into the adjoining lake^ Some threat- 
ened violence to the minister's person. An mtu- 
riated female actually attempted the execution of 
it, and would probably have effected her purpose, 
had he not interposed his hand between his throat 
and n reaping sickle with which she was armed«^ — 
His fingers M'ere cut to the bon^. The glove 
wbich he w^ore was carefully preserved, as a me-* 
morial of the providential escape he had made. — 
Another woman who was present, exclaimed, 
' * Shed no blood,' and her adxnce was followed. It 
was remarked by the country people, that the in- 
tending assassin never prospered afterwards, and 
that by her own hand she terminated a life which 
she found herself unable to endure/' — (History of 
(^alioway.) 
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withal so unscrupulous,, that he hesitate^ 
not to create divisions between parents and 
children, and even husband and wife, with 
the view of maintaining his ground. So 
much for the Spirit of party —and now for 
the little anecdote which finds its origin in 
that spirit : — 

While the tide of religious zeal was run- 
ning thus high among the good folks of Bafe 
maghie — (with what praise-worthy and phil- 
bsophical coolness they have often taken the 
matter since !) —the farm of UUock, on the 
barony of Duchrae, at that tim^ a part of the 
Castle-Stewart property, was occupied by 
David Charters and his wife^ Mary Glen^ 
dinning. David bore the character of being 
at once an honest, a pious and a most saga^ 
cious man ; well to live in the world, come 
of the old creditable stock of thd district — 
and as the reward of such a constellation of 
merits, could boast of being, at one and the 
same time, " ane elder o' the kirk," and fac- 
tor and baron-bailie of the barony of Duch- 
rae. David, no doubt sensible of his own 
importance, had given way to a little ambi- 
tion in his wooing days, — for his wife de- 
signed herself of ** gentle blude," — but as her 
father had incurred the displeasure of his 
family by first marrying, according to my aur 
thority, " a sweet sonsy lass below his ain de- 
gree," and second, by renouncing the **ancient 
ireligion," Mary's hlude was the only thing 
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6f value which her husband might not have! 
possessed, in any other decent man's daughter^ 
between the Rhonfoot and the Ross of BaU 
mangan. Mary, however, retained no hank- 
ering after the faith of her paternal ancestors. 
On the contrary, though now the almost 
idolized wife of an elder of the Established 
Kirk, she in secret became a devoted sym- 
pathizer in the fate and doctrines of the still 
morQ rigid refonuer, McMillan. It cannot 
now be ascertained after what fashion the 
Bailie digested the non- conforming principlasr 
of his otherwise submissive wife ; all that is 
known amounts to this — that as often as the 
Bailie's avocations led him from home, the 
old minister paid legular visits to the gude- 
wife, who, on safe occasions, failed not, in re- 
turn, to attend upon his public ministrations. 
Matters had gone on in this manner for 
6ome time — the elder probably winking hard 
at what he could not effectually check, with- 
out a stretch of authority ill suited to the af- 
fectionate respect with which he uniformly 
treated his vdfe, when an event occurred 
i^hich at once brought affairs to a crisis. 

It was in the month of May, 171;^?, that 
business obliged the Bailie to pay a visit to* 
Edinburgh, leaving his vsdfe in a situation- 
ilbove all others the most interesting to a hus-* 
band's heart and hopes. Being detained long*- 
tr than he had anticipated, his wife had beerf 
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safely delivered of a daughter several days be^ 
fore his return. In the meantime the old 
minister, anxious to produce a triumphant 
proof of his influence, ii not over the elder him- 
self, at least over his better half, succeeded 
in persuading her to take a step, of which, it 
may be safely concluded, she did not soon 
cease to repent, and which was followed by the 
almost immediate return of the Bailie himself^ 
wholly unconscious of what had taken place 
during his absence. It was late in the even* 
ing when he reached hom^, and the family 
had all retired to bed, except one man, who, 
it being Satui^day at e'en, had lingered by the 
ipreside, in expectation of his master's return. 
" How's a* here John?" was the first humed 
inquiry of the anxious Bailie. " Ou gaily,** 
was John's ready reply. " How's yer mistress? 
eh ? — speak put man.". Ou she's gaily — she's 
as weel as can be expectit." *' What has 
she gotten ? eh ?— I say speak out man." "She's 
gotten a sonsy lass-wean," quoth Jx)hn wishing 
to put the best fece on the matter — for, thus 
far, no son had crowned the Bailie's hopes.— 
" Thank God even for a lass /" exclaimed the 
affectionate husband ; thank Heaven for a liv- 
ing mither and a living wean, even though if 
be a lass,'' — so saying he threw the reins from 
him, and hurried towards the door. " Stop a 
minute, Gudeman," quoth John in a subdued 
Jdnd of tone, " it may be as weel before yc 
gang ony farther, that ye ken a' aboot it." 
*' Ken aboot what John — what is't ye mean 
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nan ?** " Ou ! naething ava," returned John* 
''only*' — scratching his head — '*onlp — the 
minister has heen here." " Is that a' the 
mighty affair," rejoined the bailie ; " what 
minister d'ye mean tho'," added he^ " Mr M^ 
KiCy I hope ?" " Na, gudeinan," quoth John, 
^* it was not Mr M*Kie, and again he came 
to a dead set. " It was Mr M*JMillan then ?*• 
said the bailie. John said nothing, but hung 
his head. " I aye thought ye a man o' sense," 
exdaimed the alarmed elder, " until this 
blessed night, John, tell me what means a' 
this wuU-a-wearin, isna Mr Macmillan still 
a dispenser o' Christian, mercies to itJicrs, al- 
tho' he be'na ony laiiger such to me ?"' — 
•* Whan ye ken a' aboot it," quoth John, in 
a dry careless manner, " yo'U maybe think 
him liberal aneugh o' his dispensations, lie 
has christened yer ain wean, in yer absence, 
and I'm opining, without sae muckle as 
spierin' yer leave." The Bailie was dum- 
founded at this piece of intelligence. At 
length, finding utterance, he exclaimed, 
" Thafs a different thing John, clean a dif- 
ferent thing altogether, that ! how durst he 
presume to do this, atd n^e an elder o' the 
Kirk o' Scotland ?"—*' Oh ! that's clean a 
different thing, gudeman," returned the im-- 
peiturbable John, " and a question only for 
yoursell to answer, but christened the wean he 
hasy this forenoon in my presence, as well as in 
that o' sindry ithers, this muckle ye may rely 
on, ony how'' " Aweel, Aweel," soliloquised 
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iJie considerate Bailiej " this is a matter that 
requires management, and canny^ judicioiis 
management too. In the meantime, Johni 
as soon as ye hae putten up the beast, ye can 
gang to yer bed and tak' a nap : and as soon as 
ye rise in the morning, step doon to Mr M* 
Kie, and wi' my compliments say to him^ 
that he maun come up, and tak' his kail wi' 
me to-morrow, gin the thing be at a' withiu 
the compass o' his power, but, John, I had 
amaist forgotten, what name hae they gien 
the bit thing ? They ca'd it Ann, quoth 
John. ^* An7ir repeated the Bailie, with 
emphasis. The fond couple met mutually 
embarassed, the wife dreaded the effects of 
her imprudence, although as yet uncertain 
whether her husband was aware of it ; but 
not a word on the subject was mentioned by 
either party. Next morning the gudeman 
proposed, as a befitting thing, that Mr M* 
Kie should be sent for to baptize the child. 
The poor woman trembled, but said nothings 
The minister dropped in about hail time^ as 
if by accident; a short communing took place 
between him and his elder; their resolution.; 
was speedily taken, and the child christened 
over again under the name of Agnes. The 
affair of the twice christened hairn afforded 
much mirth to the neighbours ; but it marr- 
ed not the harmony of the worthy couple, for 
a word in relation to it never passed between 
ihem to their dying day. 
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Many and oft have been the times, when 
the above particulars have been related, in 
the garrulous spirit of extreme old age, by 
the doubly sealed Christian herself, to. 

Her Grandson. 
THE GALLOWAY RAID. 

The reavers of Eskdale were mounted for weir. 
And Annandale moss-troopers grasped the spear; 
And the blades that they bore in the sun gliiter'd 

bright; 
And breast-plate and helmet reflected the light. 
They spurr'd the fleet charger through bog and 

through brake, 
To the yell of their slogan the echoes awake; 
The Johnstones and Jaiylines cry " lads we'll away, 
And we'll foray the pastures of fair Galloway.*' 

The men were determined — their steeds they were 

strong, 
And eager for plunder they pranced along ; 
The clang of their weapons rung loud on the dale, 
And their helmet plumes waving aloft on the gale. 
The swamps of the Lochar they pass'd in their 

pride, 
A moment they paus'd when they came to Nith- 

side ; 
But the tide of the Nith could not stop their array. 
And they entered the borders of fair Galloway. 

O'er Cairnsmoor's brown summit the sun had gone 

down, 
And on eastern He! veil yn the rising moon shone — 
Dark red was her visage, and sullen her gleam. 
As the blue wave of Solvvay reflected her beam : 
The woods waved their branches by fits to the blast, 



And faint was the light on their tops that she cas^' 
As if bodeful of blood to be shed before day, 
£9te scowled on the green dales of fair Galloway. 

All silent the march of the moss-troopers now, 
Save their steed's hollow tramp on the wild 

moiintain's brow ; 
They scared not the wild fowl that swam' on the 

lake^ 
Nor in hamliet nor hall did the sleepers awake. 
Says Gilbert of Ravencleugh, " gallants come on t 
The dames of the Orr shall have wooers anon — 
We'll spoil their soft slumbers before it be day, 
And we'll sweep the green pastures of fair Gallo^^ 

way.^ 

But thou bold border reaver thy boastibg forbear^' 
For little wotst thou of tlie Galloway spear — 
On the mail of the foe has its temper been tried, 
Whett the black chief of Dfee his proud sovereign- 
defied — 
Beholdst thou the beacon light gleaming afar 
On misty Glenbennan, the signal of war ? 
Bengairn and Caerlochan their blazes display^ 
And they warn the bold spearmen of faif Galloway. 

On the shores of the Sol way they mounted the steed»* 
And the clans of the Dee were advancing with 

speed ; 
O'er the green haughs of Orr the broad banners 

wav'd high, 
And the flash of their fighting-gear brightened the 

sky. 
The Gordons of Airds were for battle array'd, 
And Trowdale and Corbietown brandished the 

blade, 
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But Wudsword* af Clairbrand was first in tlie fray, 
1^0 encounter tlie foemen of fair Galloway. 

jO rudely came on the bold borderers then. 

And the spearmen of Galloway charged on the 

plain; 
And the clash of their weapons, and clang of their 

mail. 
Were mingled with groans of the warriors that 

fell: 
The steed afid his rider lay gasping in blood, 
On the wounded and dying the combatants trode — 
There was hacking and slashing till dawn of the 

<lay, 

£*re was ended the conflict in fair Galloway. 

Stout Gilbert of Ravencleugli's steed had been 

slain, 
And on foot with a broadsword l)e wasted th^ 

plain, 
Nor met he a foeman to rival his might, 
Till he matched with the arm of Wudsword in 

the fight 
Oh firm were their hearts, and their steel it waai 

keen, 
And a bloodier conflict was seldom e'er seen ; 
For equal in skill and in vaiour were they— 
The bravest on Esk and in fair Galloway, 

The bank where they fought it was narrow and 

steep — 
Beneath them the Orr tumbled darksome and deep, 
A damsel came running as swift as the wind, 
And unseen she approach'd the bold borderei: 

behind 

• The Laird of Clairljiand was nicknamed Wudsword from 
^eing in She babit of cariying a naked broadsword under kU avoL, 
Ul^e « itaS, 
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Round Ill's neck in an instant ber kerchief she 

wrung, 
And Ravencleugh headlong^ in Orr has she flung — 
*Twas the daughter of Wudsword had mixed in 

the fray, 
And a fairer maid was not in wide Galloway. 

But the damsels of Esk and of Annan may mourn. 
And in vain may they look for their lovers return ; 
On the green dale of Dryburgh they rest in their 

grave. 
And o'er them the hemlock and rank nettles wave 
And few have escaped from the Galloway ispear : 
That follow'o the flying and glanc'd in their rear ; 
And the moss-troopers' widows are ruing the day 
Their husbands departed for fair Galloway. 



SAWNEY BEAN AND HIS FAMILY. 

The following account, though as well at- 
tested as any historical fact can be, is almost 
incredibly, for the monstrous and unparalleleci 
barbarities that it relates ; there being nothing 
that we ever heard of, with the same degree 
of certainty, that may be compared with it, 
or that shews how far a brutal temper, untam- 
ed by education, and Icnowledge of the world; 
may carry a man in such glaring and horrible 
colours. 

Sawney Bean was born in the county of East 
Lothian, about eisjht or nine miles eastward 
of the city of Edinburgh, in the reign of 
J^mes I. of Scotland, His father was ^ 
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hedger and ditcher and brought up his son to 
the same laborious employment. 

He got his daily bread in his youth by these 
means, but bMng very prone to idleness, and 
not caring to be confined to any honest em- 
ployment, he left his father and mother, and 
ran away into the desert part of the country, 
taking ^yith him a woman as viciously inclined 
as himself. 

These two took up their habitation in a 
cave, by the sea-side on the shore of the county 
of Galloway ; where they lived upwards of 
twenty five years, without going into any city, 
town or village. 

In this time they had a great number 
of children and grandchildren, whom they 
brought up after their own manner, without 
any notions of humanity or civil society — 
They never kept any company, but among 
themSv^lves, and supported tliefnselves wholly 
by robbing : being, moreover so very cruel, 
that they never robbed any one, whom they 
did not murder.' 

By t'ns bloo:ly metho:!, and th.Mr being so 
retired from the world, they continued for a 
long time undiscovered ; there being no person 
able to guess how the people were los'. t'lrit 
went by the place where they lived. As soon 
as they had robbed any man, woman or cliild, 
they used to carry olf the carcase to the d.M], 
where cutting it into quarters, th^?y would 
pickle the mangled limbs, and afterwards eat 
it; this being their only susveuancc : and nob- 
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withstanding they were at last so numerous^ 
they commonly had superfluity of this their 
abominable food, so that in the night-time 
they frequently threw legs and arms of the un*^ 
happy wretches they had murdered into the 
sea, at a great distance from their bloody 
habitation ; the limbs were often cast up by 
the tide in several parts of the countr)r; to the 
astonishment and terror of all beholders, and 
others who heard of it. 

Persons who have gone about their lawful 
occasions fell so often into their hands, that it 
caused a general o.utcry in the country round 
about ; no person knowing what was become 
of their friends or relations, if they were once 
seen by these merciless cannibals 

All the people in the adjacent parts were at 
last alarmed at such an uncommon loss of their 
neighbours and acquainta,nce, for there was no 
travelling in safety near the den of these 
wretches : this occasioned spies to be frequently 
sent into those parts, many of whom never re- 
turned again, and those who did, after the 
strictest search and inquiry, could not find 
how these melancholy matters happened. 

Several honest travellers were taken up on 
suspicion and wrongfully hanged upon barei 
circumstances : several innocent inn keepers 
were executed, for no other reason than that 
persons, who had been thus lost, were known 
to have lain in their houses, which occasioned 
a suspicion of their being murdered by them, 
md their bodies privately buried in oWwre 
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places to prevent a discovery. Thus an ill- 
placed justice was executed with the greatest 
severity imaginahle, in order to prevent these 
frequent, atrocious deeds ; so many innkeepers, 
who liyed on the western road of Scotland, 
left of their business, for fear of being made 
examples of, and followed other employments. 
This, on the other hand, occasioned many 
inconveniences lo travelleri^ who were now in 

Sreat distress for accomodation when they were; 
isposed to refresh themselves and horses, or 
take up lodging for the night. In a word^ 
the whole country was almost depopulated. 

Still the king's subjects were as much miss- 
ed as before, so that it became the admiration 
of the whole kingdom how such yillanies could 
be carried on, and the perpetrators not discov- 
ered. A great many had been ej^ecuted, not 
one of them all made any confession at the 
gallow^, but maintained to the last, that they 
were perfectly innocent of the crime for which 
they suffered. 

When the magistrates found all was in 
vain, they left off these rigorous proceedings, 
and trusted wholly to Providence, for the 
bringing to light the authors of these unpar- 
alleled barbarities when it should seem proper 
to the divine wisdom. 

Sawney's family was at last grown very 
large, and every branch of it as soon as able, 
assisted in perpetrating their wicked deeds,' 
which they still followed with impuwit^. — '- 
Spnictimes they vfovld attack four, ft\c oi «vx^ 
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footmen together, but never more than two, 
if they were on horseback ; they were, more- 
over, so careful, that not one whom they had 
set upon should escape, th^t an ambuscade 
was set on every side to secure them, let them 
fly which way they would, provided it should 
ever so happen that one or more got away 
from the first assailants. How was it possible 
they should be detected, when not one that 
saw them ever saw any body else afterwards, 

The place which they inhabited was quite 
solitary and lonesome, and, when the tide 
came up, the water went near two hundred 
yards into their subterraneous habitation, 
which reached almost a mile underground ; 
so that when people, who have been sent armed 
to search all the places about, have passed by 
the mouth of the cave, they have never taken 
any notice of it, never supposing ^ny human 
being would reside in such a plac^ of perpe- 
tual horror and darkness. 

The number of people these savages de* 
stroyed was never exactly known ; but it was 
generally computed that in the twenty-five 

J ears they continued their butcheries, they 
ad washed their hands in the blood of at least 
a thousand men, women and children The 
manner they were at last discovered was a^ 
follows : — 

A man and his wife beliind him on the 
same horse, coming one evening home from 
a fair, and falling into the ambuscade of these 
i^erciless wretches, they fell upon them in a 
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furious manner. The man to save himself as^ 
-well as he could, fought very hravely against 
them with sword and pistol, riding some of 
them down by main force of his horse. 

In the conflict the poor woman fell from 
behind him, and was instantly butchered 
before her husband's face, tor the female can- 
ibals cut her throat, and fell to sucking her 
blood with as great a gust, as if it had been 
wine ; this done, they ript up her belly, and 
pulled out all her entrails. Such a dreadful 
spectacle made the man make the more obsti- 
nate resistance, as he expected the same fate» 
if he fell into their hands. 

It pleased Providence while he was engaged 
that twenty or thirty w^ho had been Skt the 
same fair, came together in a boiiy; upou 
which Sawney Bean and his blood thirsty dau 
withdrew and, made the best of their way 
throuj^h a thick wood to their den. 

This man who was the first who had ever 
fell in their way, and came off alive, told the 
whole company what had happened, and 
shewed them the horrid spectacle of his wife, 
whom the murderers had draped to some 
distance, but had not lime to carry her entirely 
off They were all struck with stupifactioa 
arid amazement at what he related ; they took 
him with them to Glasgow^ and told the affair 
to the magistrates of that city, who immedi- 
ately sent to the king concerning it, 

I n about three or ibur days after, his majesty 
in person, with a body of about tour hundred 



men, set out for the place where this dismal 
tragedy was acted, in order to search all the 
rocks and thickets, that, if possihle, they might 
apprehend this hellish crew, which had heen 
«> long pernicious to aU the western parts of 
the kingdom. 

The man who w^s attacked was the guide^ 
and care was taken to have a large numher of 
blood-hounds with them, that no human 
means might be wanting towards their putting 
an entire end to these ciuelties. 

No sign of any habitation was to be found 
for a long time ; and even when they came to 
the wretches' cave, they took no notice of it, 
but were going to pursue their search along 
the sea shore, the tide being then out ; but 
some of the blood-hounds luckily entered the 
Cimmerian den, and instantly set up a most 
hideous barking, howling and yelping ; 8iO that 
the king, with his attendants, came back, and 
Rooked into it : they could not tell how ,to con- 
ceive that any thing human could be concealed 
in a place where they saw nothing biit dark- 
ness; nevertheless, as the blood hounds in- 
creased their noise they went farthei; in, and 
refused to come back again ; they then began 
to imagine something or other must inhabit 
there. Torches were immediately sent for, 
and a great many men ventured in, through 
the most intricate turnings and windings, 
till at last they arrived at that private recess 
from all the world, which was the habitation 
of these monsters. 



Now the whole body, or as many of theni 
as could went in, and were all so shocked at 
what they beheld, that they were almost ready 
to sink into the earth. Legs, arms, thighs^ 
hands, and feet of men, women, and children^ 
were hung up in rows, like dried beef ; a great 
many litnbs laid in pickle, and a great mass of 
money both gold and silver, with watches, rings 
swords, pistols and a large quantity of cloaths, 
both linen and woolen, and an infinite number 
of other things which they had taken from 
those they had murdered, were thrown togeth- 
er in heatps or hung up against the sides of the 
den, 

Sawney's family, at this time, besides him- 
self, consisted of his wife, eight sons, six 
dauhters, eighteen grand sons, and fourteen 
grand-daughters, who were all begotten in 
mcest. 

These were all seized and pinioned by his 
majesty's order in the first place ; then they 
took what human flesh they could find, and 
buried it in the sands; afterwards loading 
themselves with the spoils which they found, 
they returned to Edinburgh with their prison- 
ers ; all the country, as they passed along, 
flocked to see this cursed tribe. When they 
dame to their journey's end, the wretches were 
Committed to the Tolbooth, from whence they 
were the next day conducted, under a strong 
guard to Leith, where they were executed 
without any process, it being thought needless? 
to try creatures who were even profcsrcd eui-* 
mies to mankind. 
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The men were dismembered, their hands and 
legs were severed from their bodies, by which 
amputation they bled to death in* a few hours. 
The wife, daughters, and grand-children hav- 
ing been made spectators of this just punish- 
ment inflicted on the men, were afterwards 
burnt to death in three several fires. They 
all in general died without the least signs of 
repentance, but continued cursing and vend- 
ing the most dreadful imprecations to the 
very last gasp of life. 



THE BROWNIE OF BLEDNOCH. 

There cam a strange wight to our town-en', 
And the fient a body did him ken ; 
Ue tirled na lang, but he glided ben 
Wi a dreary, dreary hum. 

Bis fece did glare like the glow o' the west. 
When the drumlie cloud has it half o'ercast ; 
Or the struggling moon when she's sair distrest — 
O sirs ! 'twas Aiken-drum. 

I trow the banldi^t stood aback, 
Wi a gape and aurlower till their lugs did crack, 
As tlie shapeless phantom mum'ling spak, 
Hae ye wark for Aiken-drum ? 

O had ye seen the bairns' fright, . 
As they stared at this wild and unyirthly wight, 
As he stauket in 'tween the dark and the light. 
And graned out, Aiken-drum ! 

Sauf as ! quoth Jock, d'ye see sic een ; 
Cries Kate, there's a hole where a nose should hae 
been ; 
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And the mouth's like a gash which a horn had riVn; 
Wow ! keep's frae Aiken-drum ! 

The hlack dog^ growling cowered his tail, 
The lassie swarfed, loot fa' the pail ; 
Rob's lingle brack as he men't the flail, 
At the sight o' Aiken-drum. 

His matted head on his breast did i est, 
A lang blue beard wan'ered down like a vest; 
But the glare o' his ee nae Bard hath exprest, 
Nor the skimes o' Aiken-drum. 

Roun' his hairy form there w^as naething seen. 
But a pLilabeg o' the rashes green. 
And his knotted knees played ay knoit between; 
What a sight was Aiken-drum ! 

On his wauchie arms three claws did meet, 
As they trailed on the grun' by his taeless feet; 
E'en the auld gudeman himsel did sweat. 
To look at Aiken-drum. 

But he drew a score, himsel did sain. 
The auld wife tried, but her tonorue was gane ; 
While the young ane closer clasped her wean. 
And turned frae Aiken-drum, 

But the canny auld wife cam till her breath, 
And she deemed the Bible might ward afFscartV, 
Be it benshee, bogle, gliaist, or wraith — 
But it fear'dna Aiken-drum. 

*' His presence protect us !" quoth the auld gudeman^ 

*' What wad ye, whare won ye — by sea or by Ian'? 

I conjure ye speak — by the Beuk in my hauul** 

What a grane gaed Aiken-drum ? 

" I lived in a Ian' whare we saw nae sky, 
I dwalt in a spot whare a burn rins na by ; 
But Tsje dwell now wi you, if ye like to try- 
Hue ye wark for Aiken-drum i 
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,' ril shiel a' your aheep V the mornin' sane,* 
I'll berry yoar crap by the light o' the moony 
And baa tLe bairns wi an unken'd tune. 
If ye'll keep puir Aiken*drum« 

'^ I'll loap the linn when ye canna wade, 
I'll kirn the kirn, and I'll turn the bread; 
And the wildest fillie that ever ran rede 
I'se tame't" quuth Aiken-drum ! 

^' To wear the tod frae the flock on the fell-^ 
To gather the dew frae the heather bell — 
And to look at my face in your clear crystal Wellf 
Might gi'e pleasure to Aiken-drum." 

^* I'se seek nae gnids, gearj bond, nor mark ; 
I use nae beddin, shoon, nor sark ; 
But a icogfu' o' brose 'tween the light and the dark. 
Is the wage o' Aiken-drum ' 

Quoth the wylie auld wife, ^^ The thing speaks weel 
Our workers are scant — we hae roiitu o' meal ; 
Gif he'll do as he says — be he man, be he de'il 
Wow ! we'll try this Aiken-dnim/' 

But the wenches skirled " he's no be here ! 
His eldritch look gars us swarf wi fear, 
And the feint a ane will the house come near. 
If they think but o' Aiken-drum; 

*^ For a foul and a stalwart gliaist is he. 
Despair sits brooding aboon liis e'e bree. 
And unchancie to light o' a maiden's e'e. 

Is the grim glower o' Aiken-drum." 

* On one occassioo. Brownie had undertaken to gather th« 
ftheep into the boght at an early hour, and so zealously did he 
perform his ta^k, that not only viras thete not one sheep left on 
the hill, hut he had alsu collected a number of hares, which were 
found fairly penned along with them. Upon being conffratniatcd 
on his extraordinary success. Brownie exclaimed, **Confound thae 
wee gray anes I they cost memair trouble than a* the lave o' them. 
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** Piiir slipmalabours ! ye hae little wit ; 
Is't tia hallowe'en now, and the crap out yet ? 
Sae she sileneed them a' wi a stamp o' her fit ; ^ 
Sit yer wa^s down, Aiken-drum. 

Roun' a' that side what wark was dune, 
By the streamer's gleam, or the glance o' the moon ; 
A word or a wish — and the Brownie cam sune, 
Sae helpfu' was Aiken-drum. 

But he slade av awa' or the sun was up. 
He ne'er could look straught on Macmillan's cup ;* 
They watched — but nane saw him his brose ever 
sup, 
N6r a spune sought Aikendrum* 

On Blednoch banks and on crystal Cree, 
For mony a day a toiled Mnght was he t 
While the bairns played harmless roun' his knee, 
Sae social was Aiken-drum. 

e 

But a new-made wife, fa' o' rippish freaks, 
Fond o' a' thing's feat for the first five weeks, 
Laid a mouldy pair o' her ain man's breeks 
Bv the brose o' Aiken-drum. 

Let the learned deciile, when they convene, 
What spell was him and the breeks between ; 
For frae that day forth he was nae mair seen, 
And sair missed was Aiken-drum. 

* A eommuDioQ cnp, belonging to McMillan, the wp]] known 
•«Bt«d ninitter of Btilmasrhie, and founder of a v»nety of (h# 
species Covenanter. This cup was treasured by a zmiIous dix. 
ciple in the parbh of Kirkcowaa. and long usrd as a (est by which 
to ascertain the orthodoxy of suspected persons. If, on' takini^ 
the precious relic into his hand, the petson trembled, oi gave other 
symptoms of agitation, he was denounced Hit havinif bowed the 
knee to Baal, and saciificed at the alter of idolatry ; and it required 
through his future life, no commou exertions in the good ctiuse, 
to eH^ce the sligina thus fixed upon him. 

H 



He was heard by a herd gaim by the Thriere, 
Crying "J-ang, lahg now may I greet and peive ? 
For alas ! I bd(e gotten my fee and li^y leave, 
O, luckless Aiken-dram/' 

Awa ! ye wrangling sceptic tribe, 
Wi your pro's and your con^s wad ye decide 
'Gain the sponsible voice o' a hale couniry-sidd 
On the facts 'bout Aiken-drnm. 

Though the ^^ Brownie of Blednoch lang be gane.- 
The mark o' his feet's left on moriy af stance j* 
And mony a wife and mony a wean 
Tell the feats o' Aiken-drum- 

E'en now, light loons that jibe and sneer 
At spiritual guests and a sic gear, 
At the Glashnoch itiiYL hae swat wi fear. 
And looked roun for Aiken-drnm. 

And guidiy fo'ks hae gotten a fright^ 

M^heii the moon was set, and the stars gaed nae' 

fight, ^ 
At the roaring linn in the how^ o' the bights 
Wi' sughs like Aiken-driim. 



THE EMIGRANTS. 

However edsy it may be to demonstntte the* 
expediency of emigration, — and, under certain 
6ircumstance8, nothing is more easy^ — ^it' is at 

* It is ft curious faet wortB- notice, that in thb neighbouriofC' 
]»^rish of Whithorn,- to the ti^st of the Bhrrow.Himd^ within th^ 
tide-niark, there is a large flat stone, on which the prints of 
hainiin footsteps of all sizes are' plainly discerned; they ar^ 
generally known by the name of the DetTs FU^eps, und htLv6 
ihe appearance, as if a promiscious multitude of baref00te<l 
people bad trodden ovt a bed of soft day. 
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all times painfi»I to behold hundreds of oViif 
fellow creatures about, as it \\ere, to cast 
their bread upon the waters, and trust them- 
selves to the treacherous ocean, in quest .of 
that better fortune, which, if found at all> 
must be foiind after the lapse ot many days^ 
Men, no doubt, like vegetables, frequently 
thrive the better for being transplanted ; but 
the preliminary process is always painful, and 
could we invest a tree with the sensible warm 
emotion of animal life, it would not, perhaps, 
suffer more in being forcibly Uprooted, than 
a mind of sensibility suffers on being sudden- 
ly divorced from home. Country, and friends, 
. — from the dearest kindnesses and tenderest 
sympathies of our Common nature. No 
matter how slight ti stake the poor errtigr^nt 
tUay have had in that soil, which iiow denies 
him the means of Comfortable subsistence; as 
he had but one fath\?r and mother, so he 
can have but one country, and the unbidden 
tear that steals down hiis manly cheek proved 
that patriotism cannot be measured by the 
caprices of fortune^ and the accidental distinc* 
lion of this life. 

** There is a tear for nil tlint rlio, 

A mourner oV»r theliumlihist ^rave." 

And, in lik^ manner, there is always some 
one to take an interest in the fortunes of the 
mast obscure adventurer to a new continent ; 
and when the emigrant thinks of the atten^ 
tion, of this on.e friend or relative, — of his 
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f)rbffered convoy to the place of embarkationV 
—of the warm grasp of his horny hand, or 
choked utterance of the word Farewell, he 
feels »that he is still an integer in the great 
sum of human existence, and eyes the reced- 
ing shore with all the solicitude of Queen 
Mary herself, when ahout ttf exchsCnge the' 
latitudinary manners of a Ff ench for tne un- 
bending strictness of ^ Scottish court, inilu- 
toced as it then was by an individual whom^ 
she is said to hafve fearM more than ai whole' 
iregiment of attoed men. Ii^pressed witlif 
these feelings and sentiments, 1 turned my 
horse's head, the othel* morning, in the di- 
rection of Glencaple quay, and almoist beforft 
I was aware, found mysetf alongside of the 
good ship Eliz^abeth, then about to embark 
on a voyage cf three thousand miles^ The 
scene, to me at least, was extremely interest- 
ing. The lapse of a few hours had produced 
jft wonderful change in the state of the weath- 
er, — the equinoxial gales seemed at last to 
have expended their fury, and the uncommon 
mildness of the 4th of April was felt as not 
the less gratefal, as it was iii sdrne measure 
unexpected, and contrasted strongly with the 
angry windi^ and dashing rain^ by which it 
had been preceded* On the on6 hand, all 
iVas bustle and activity, while, on the otheri 
the spectator found no lack of those parting 
scenes, which, according to Byron, press the 
life from out young hearts. — Here you hftd 
the light hearted sailor skipping from sail t^ 



sail, and shroud to shroud, with all the fear-' 
lesness of the squirrel trihe ; and there numer* 
ious groups of poor emigrants, eyeing, with 
great anxiety, the progress of preparations, 
which seemed to hurry their departure, and 
caution them to abridge the tender interyiew. 
Among the females, in particular, every eye 
wa9 filled with tears, whether of those that 
went pr those that staid — from the mother, 
whose affection is divided betwixt the infant 
at her breast and the children at her feet, to 
the unincumbered maiden, who generously 
istrovje fjo assist her in her interesting duties. 
But, amidst all the variety of sex, character, 
and situation, exhibited in a mixed company 
of several hiindred persons, one little group, 
l^bove every pther, forcibly arrested my atten^ 
tion : it consisted of five individuals, namely, 
a husband and his wife, and their son and 
jdaughter, together with an interesting youth, 
who had accompanied the Utter to the beach, 
§nd evidently appeared in the character of her 
lover. A few broken sentences, which I 
accidentally overheard, at once initiated me 
intp the secret of their story. 

The parties belonged to a class of small farm^ 
ers, and the farmer being resolved to try hisf 
JFortune in another hemisphere, his whole 
family had agreed to accompany him. In 
this expedition the stranger youth heartily 
regretted that he could not join ; but still ho 
determined to see the last ot a family so dear 
to him ; and while the old people began to 
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aseend the ve-^sel's side^he continued to grasp 
the hand of his sweetheart, with a fervour 
and earnestness which, under any other cir- 
cumstances, would have excited the notice, 
and perhaps the ridicule of the surrounding 
crowd. But at this moment every one wa5 
too much occupied with his own cares to atr 
tend to the parting of these rustic lovers ; an4 
perhaps I was the only listener, while th? 
faithful Thomas exclaimed, O Jeanie, Jeanie ! 
if you kent but h^lf o' what I feel at this mo* 
raent, you would surely stay at hame* 
especially as ypur father has left it ^' \o your^ 
sel, and owned that he is laith to seie ^s part. 
I hae nae muckle, Jeanie; but you ke^ my 
fancy never glaikit aft^r anither ; and a$ lang 
as these hands and this heart haud tbegither,, 
ye shall never w^nt, O Thomas \ ;:eplied 
Jeanie, how can ye spe^k that way ? — bow: 
can you harrqvv up a heart tli^t is owre grit 
already ? my father, poor man, has met wi*- 
many a crpss-providence of late : ^nd how 
d'ye think I could sit in p^ace at hame, and 
my parents ra^iybe (tiere she cried bitterly) 
pining for want in a land pf strangeifs ? my 
mother, too, ye ken, is s^bjec( to ^ts — my 
fathey and brother canna ^ye be in the house. 
— and should she fa' into ane o' their Yankie 
log-fires— and me in a manner a' the wyte 
o't, Tm sure I wad never hae anither day to 
do weel. IS"o, Thomas ; we are baith but 
young yet, and should we live to see happier, 
timcs^ vvc'U no thrive tbc waur for having 



done a' we could for them that hae done sa« 
iQne^Ie for us. But Jeanie, said the lover, 
interrupting her, why should you he so much 
afraid o' your parents coming to want. Your 
father's a hale stout man o' his age; he's no 
gaun out quite empty-handed, like mpny a 
puir thing I see near me ; your brother, too, 
they tell me, will soon he ;ible to win a dollar 
a day ; and ahoon a\ when did you see the 
just man forsaken or his seed begging their 
bread ? amidst a' your trials, Jeanie, learn to 

Eut your trust iij providence, and you'll never 
e disappointed. Yet vvjbat lighjt have I to 
preach?— 'I that was even now wanting you 
to do what J dajrena do my sell— leave my 

. puir ?uld mother. Yet fajn, fain wad I gang 
wi' you ; wi' you every country would be gude, 
a]^d without ye, ilka ane, I fear, will be ill to 
d^e : but then my mother cames in there again. 
- and she, as she says hersell, is like the hour- 
tree bush i' the corner o' our little garden, 
that has lost a' its sap, ^nd downie he trans- 
planted. . I-ang and sair hae I tried to per- 
suade her; but she aye stappit my mouth wi' 

. spmething that made me m^ist ashamed o' 
mysell. Thomas, she would say, you've borne 
a long tirtie wi* my frailties, but the end's 
npar at hand now, lad. If it be the Lord's 
will, ill no plague you muckle laiiger ; only 

> lay my head decently in the grave, and then 
ypu may wander wherever you like. You 
Ken, Jeanie, as weel as me, what she hasf 
f^ome through ; five sons and four dau^hterii 
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lie turied in the kirk-yard o' our native 
parish — my father's there amang the re$t — 
and if the gude old christian has ^ single 
comfort in this world, its to hear our minis- 
ter preach, and visit the gravQ o' hex bairns 
and husband. The last time she was abje to 
warsel to the kirk she sat down upon their tomb 
stane, and I never thought — I never thought^ 
Jeanie — but here his voice failed him, and h^re 
also the lovers were reminded th^t in half ^ 
minute the vessel would be undef weigh. 
There was not a moment ^o be lost. Half 
pulled, half carrie^d, the affectionate Jeanne 
ascended the vessel's side, ^nd e^e her lovej: 
had time to rciooyer himself, the. Elizabeth^ 
with every sail set, was bounding proudly 
over thq waves, and clearing tl^e. beautifully 
dotted hanks of Kirkcannel. 



JEAN'S WAS. 

There, are, ruins g,Tid naked tvc^ in ];nany 
parts of Scotland, which bring recollections of 
the times that are gone ! There are wq^ls, evex\ 
of huts and of ordinary habitations, which 
often stand accompanied with romantic re- 
nxiniscences. 

Of these some exist in Galloway. One, in 
a strange situation, in the parish of Balma^Iel* 
Ian. It hath not been a baronial castle.— 
It hath not been a warder's tower — Neither. 
^lath it Icen a fortalice since the days of t^e 
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Bruce. The walls and foundatioiis mail; 
it only as thfi remains of ^ private donuctle. 

And the site hath been highly romantic.— * 
And there arq ron^nt^^ recollections yet foU 
l<>w|tig its h^ilder ! 

On the southern bank of the Galloway 
Garpal^ elevated* perhaps, onci hundred feet 
above fhe bed of the stream, remain the relics 
of a bouse yet named ^JeaiCs WwCsP The 
sitij^tion is not entirely unlike the more £im« 
Qus Hawthomden. A bold, precipitous rock, 
oyerbung with oaks and mountain ash, zxA 
stuck full, in its crevices, with wizard sh^bfl;,— 
this forms the southern bank of the stream* 
The wds^ or waHs, remain a few yards from the 
bcink of this ^ooded and pr^ipitous rock. — 
The Garpal murmurs plaintively beneath.— 
Ai; qxceed&g large stoue, like a cone, usurpsf 
the uiiddle of the diaunel, ^Imost directly 
to the wds. On this stone hath often sat the 
heron and the^ hawk. In the merry months of 
spring, too, often, from its ^mmit does thet 
fsuckoo issue its April npte. 

Another large stone stands farther up the^ 
^tream. To the east* at the distance of nearly 
a mile, stands the castellated mansion of Bar- 
scobe. Nearly at the same distance, and near- 
ly opposite to the venerable mansion, the Gar- 
pal falls over a rock, and forms the *'Holy 
Linn," 

Directly opposite to the vestiges of *^Jean^s, 
fFaV rises like an amphitheatre, a beautifu]| 
|)lantation of pines. In former days, 'twas ^ 
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irwiegated natural forest This wood or plaa- 
Cation, which rises amphitheatrically from the 
eastern or northern bank of the Garpal, hat$ 
long been, calledi and, perhaps may long re- 
tain the appellation of *' Kate's Wood,", To 
the north-west is seen the mansion and "glen 
of Ardoch," and, far beyond, the mountains on 
the confines of Carrick and of Cumnock. To 
the south (but unseen,) spreads the beautiful 
lake of Kenmore, with its celebrated castle 
jferched at its head — the ancient residence of ' 
the "Holm," — ^^and, farther south, the ivied 
tower of Shirmus or Skirmars, adorns the 
banks of the Ken ^nd its spreading lake. 

Such the scenery,' an^d such the environs of 
the ruins named " Jean's Wa's^ 

And who was Jean ? who was she who 
chose this retired and remarkable residence ? 

There are sonie such characters as " Jeanie 
Deans " And there are some such characters 
as ** Minna Troil.'* And there may be some 
persons, who, in some degree, unite the 
characters of both these beautiful creations. 

And some such character Jean Gordon 
was. We are not about to describe the 
character of the prototype of Meg Merrilies, 
or the monarchess of tinkers and gipsies.— 
The " Jean Gordon" of Skirmars was a very 
different personage. Bom to some fortune, 
and educated as a superior female in the 17tH 
ceptury, Jean Gordon, to ail the softness of 
the sex, joined a superior intellect. She was 
iall and beautiful. Her Grecian contour, 
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and auburn locks, sam^times made impresidoni 
not easily effaced. And alas ! these impress-^ 
ions did not always turn out to the comfort* 
of the accomplished Jean. 

A youth came from Ayrshire. Lyndsay waa 
his name. He fell deeply in love mth Jean 
Gordon. He, too, \sas tall and personable.-— 
And he wanted not the grace and the powec 
to please. Somewhat like the ** Darnley" of 
Mary Stuart, Lyndsay was unworthy of Jean 
Gordon's heart. But he won her heart — he 
won it — and he cast it away ! 

The marriage day was all but flxed^— « 
Lyndsay went to Ayrshire, seemingly to pre< 
pare for his bride. He there met with an*; 
other mate. Miss Crawford was certainly a 
dashing girl. To flutter in public was her 
aim and her forte. A superior dowry seem* 
ed likewise awaiting her. She fluttered witk 
Lindsay, and he forgot his Jean. He married 
Miss Crawford. He told not even the former 
mistress of his heart ! Jean languished in ne- 
glect. She wondered what had befallen hex 
I^yndsay. But Lyndsay never came. •Twas 
only by accident that Jean Goidon was made 
acquainted with the inconstancy of her Lynd« 

sav 

The tender soul of Jean was alm^'st un** 
hinged. Honest herself she put full confidence 
in others. Faithful on her part, she trusted 
to the constancy of Lyndsay She trusted 
and was deceived. She was deceived and al« 
mojt broke her heart. 
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Her friends would have her listen to the 
addresses of another. But to this the deceived 
Jean would never consent. She had once heen 
(deceived — she was determined never to trust 
zfflixi to mam. 

$he decided to hi^ild a oott^ in a solitary 
^len» and to devote die remainder of her days 
to devotion^ . 

These were sequestered spots in the Wood 
of Skirmars. A sweet lake expanded hptwixt 
line Skirmars wood and the "Lowrau'' Hill. — 
Here she might have dwelt, ^ut sfhe had a 
lister wedded to Magellan of Barscoh^ ; and 
^jtt» wished for a residenc at a i^mall distance 
fewn her sister. 

As the families at " Holm " and Skirmars 
were connected, she obtmnedfrom the Gordons 
0f Holm a spot to her mind On the southern 
iiank of the Gairpal she decided to dwell. And 
her do.micile was erected near the brow of s^ 
parecipitous but well-wooded rock. 

Mere^ then somewhat, after tl^e beginning 
fyf the seven tenth century, did the lovely Jean 
Gordon take up hejf abode. She was little more 
than twenty. Her attendants were females, 
9nd few. Her Bible, and Shakspeare, and 
Spenser, composed her library. She oftei^ 
walked by herself on the banks of the Garpal. 
In dry summer days she would cross th^ 
ftream — she would then lose herself in the 
shades and thickets of the eastern wood. 

And oft, as if by prophetic foot, would she 
yander by that hollow, which afterwards got 



ihe apipellation of " Society Holm." . If^re 
ihe would sit on the shagged rocks. Here 
Would she listen to the tong of the blackbird. 
And oft would thd " sooty blackbird seem to 
mellow his sad 06ng," as if td please the 
melancholy Jean. And oft^n, when th4f 
mdlvis would chirp motrfnfally, would Jeaii 
rise and skf — •* Alas, poor bird ! thtftt als6 
may hate lost tihymat6 !'* 

Indeed, the after tidings of Lyndsay thai 
i^ached the retirement of Jean, were not of jt 
iiature to Compose her mhid. He lived un«2 
iappy with Anne Crawford. They jftarted. 
He went abroad. He joined the levies of ;a 
foreign princi. But a military man, a relative 
(>f Jean's, who knew his tmg^ntlemanly c6n^ 
<luct to his cousin, challenged Lyndsay, and 
stabbed him to the heart ! When dying, tli^ 
miseratbfe man Exclaimed — " May God forgive 
me ! And O, bear my blood and my retnors^ 
to the injured Jean Gordon T' 

Jean lived not long. For deep dei^pond*- 
*nce preyed upon her soul. In one of fcer 
evening walks she caught cold! — she fevefed^ 
and sickened— and died ! 

Some i5ay she was buried on the bank o8f 
the stream where tshe delighted so often td 
inuse. But there is an ancient tomb in the 
ehurch-yard of Balmaclellan which incloses 
the dead of the joint houses of Holm and 
^kirmars. Perhaps in this repository hath 
tnouldered the dust of the lamented Jean 
iiordon. 
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The domicile of " Jfean*' had no^ heconife 
tepantless. The Garpal murmured, hy^ but 
^* Jean" heard it no more. The cuckoo cried 
on the big grey stone— but she cooed no long- 
er for " Jean." The inavis skng sweet in the 
woods of Bogue — but •* Jean" walked there 
no longer to hear it.' The blackbird; in the 
sombre summer evenings^ whistled his sad 
song, beneath the rock which supported 
•* JeanV cottage— but alas ! the heart of 
** Jean" was responsive no more. The season 
of the leafless woods succeeded, and the rust- 
Kng of the ^ere leates beneath the woodman's 
feet brought to his heart the flower which 
had fallen on the other side. 

So faded the flower of the Kenj which had 
thus been transplanted to the, banks of the 
Garpal \, Yes— the flower faded — the maid 
liirithered — but her spotless spirit winged its 
way to th^ mansion of peace ! The Father 
of Mercy received that wounded soul ! He 
rteceived and renewed it in the land of 
Emanuel!, The stream of the Garpal was 
iucceeded by the River of Life — the woods 
around her cottage by the (harden of God ! 
The slightfed bride of Skirmars was now unit- 
ed to the Bridegroom of I mmortality ! 

The sister at Barscobe lamented her loss* 
AH the poor lamented Jean Gordon ; for 
•"Jean" was the sister of the poor. Her 
domicile stood tenantless But there was a 
tiew mansion to be built at Barscobe. Mao- 
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lellan and his i^ouse i/C'ere determined to re^ 
build even the stone§ of '* Jean's" cottage into' 
their castellated mansion. And they did re-i 
build their mansion. And they carried even 
the stones of theii* sister's cottage there /— ' 
The foundation, however, remained, as if to 
mark where had been the domicile of a la^ 
inented firiend. And even in 1823 the ves« 
tiges remain^ 

And the Maclellans themselves are no 
Inore ! But their mansion stands. And yetj 
above its door- way, and in other parts of the 
iiouse, may be noticed the armd (k Maclellan' 
quartered with those of the Gordons ! 

And the vestiges of " Jean's" dwelling re- 
main And long hath it been called, and 
inay yet be longer named, by the country 
people— Jean's Wa's ! 

And forty or fifty years after the death of 
"Jekn,'' did the hymn of devotion again 
ascend from the sides of the Garpal. And 
wanderers and melancholy men besought the 
Power of Mercy and Salvation ! 

And while the persecuted hid themselves 
in the eastern woods by day, or wandered 
down the banks of the stream by the melloW 
moonlight, — sometimes liftings their eyes to 
the wa's of ** Jean," would they sigh, and 
say — ^**The cliild of sorrow is gone! Buty 
had she remained,- her roof would have beetf 
6ui^ shelter !' 
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A Y I^ M E R G R A Y. 

I 

Yom^ Aylmer Grajr to greenwood hied 

By dawning o' die mora» 
Whh gaUantgreylioamts »wift and sure 

And bow and iK^le bom. 

Hie forest lang^ the wild deer sprang, 

liie shaft glanced affa tree, 
Thro^ Fwgirth * wood the hounds pursued. 

And c^er Bttmhoarie lee. 

Sr Odttiied frae his window high 

LosIeM forth in angry mood— «- 
^ What chnil Aure c£i»e my fallow deer 

WitUh BamhcKurie wood? 

Oae prot^ your qieed my billmen baul(^ 

Yon lelon take or stay, 
AIi?e oir dead bring lum to me^ 

Else ye shall rue the day.'^ 

And thejr bare ta'en young Aylnket Oray» 

And bound him foot and hand, 
And barred him in the durigeon deep 

To wait their kNrd's command. 

• f^Kcgirth » KB cststc ntxatttd in the parish of Colvend — » 
fgcta umaf reitiges ot antiqiuty it must hare Ueen tt place of 
tt«t« IB tXit ddtD txoM-— probobW tl»e residence of eome feadal 
chbC The matmiloo. hdme etas^* at al>i>ut a mile distant from 
He aeft-side, at the bead of as inlet of the Solvtay, ia a pleasant 
ae^anttered d^ smroaaded with natural oaks, and aheUered on 
tka aevtk and ea»t by togged hills of consideiable altitude. — 
Hefe atood in ancient ttcn«» a chapel, the burying ground belong.* 
ing to wbieb i^ now^ converted Into a barn yard. Some peopltf 
wete aim lately who remembered to have seen some of Uie tomb* 
atooes and iaocriptious^ but none cau now be found. Mcar 
whicb ia a fifte spring of pare water, dedicated to St Lawrepcfv 
aadl lmow» by the name of St Lawrence's well. The Rrv Mt 
llaifliMwf is mam pf nprietwr . 
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ttis motiiet weeps in Cliftpn gle.n-*- 

Her only child was Jie, 
And she has to tbi^ b^cm .^ane, 
' And low she knelt on knee. 

" O list the wklou'^8 plaint" she says, 
And spare the mother's tears ! 

Von fair-hairBd yx)uth 's the qnly hop« 
Of my declining years. 

Ten milk-u4iite steeds shall be your ain^ 

That grate on Clifton brae, 
Sir Ochtred brave, an ye will save 

The life of Aylrner Gray." 

'^ A solemn oath on my guid brown blad^ 

Right deeply have 1 sworn^ 
.That ycjn fair youth o' the yellow looks 
Sbldl jianged be the morn. 

;Thoi|gu four nnd twenty milk-white steedi 

Were hecht to set him free, 
And^* their. manes o' the wiry gowd, 
Young Ay Tmer Gray should die." 

Fivje 5taUv!att sonsj tliree daughters fair, 

Adorn'd the Utron's ha', 
But Adeline^ his youngest l)airn, 

She far outshone them a*$ 

Her locks were like the raven's wing. 
Her brent brow like the snaw ; 

Her un twa hands could span her waist 
Sae jiflQp it was and sma\ 

'The mother hied to ladies' bow'r, 

VVbiie tears stream'd trae her e'en^ 
Add wha itept forih to weleome her 
But lady Adeliiie. 

*^ A widow'd mother's grateful heart 
Shall bless thee nighfund day^ 



SNreet lady fair, an ye can spare 
The life of Aylmer Gray !" 

That lady crept at midnight hour' 

To where her father lay — 
She staw the keys from his bed head, 

And fled with Aylmer Gray. 

The curach skimmed Barnhourie banks,* 
And left the Scottish shore ; 

And the gentlest blind o' Cumberland 
Has bid them welcome o'er# 



THE SMUGGLERS. 

Daylight was appearing oVer the blue Kris- 
of Cumberland as the long boat was hoisted 
on deck, after' landing a cargo of gin and 
brandy from a smuggling brig, which rode at 
anchor in a? bay of the Sol way. >**'Diaoul aih 
iskyppwch !" sung out old Griffyth Llewyn 
the boatswain, from the mast head, in a tone 
somewhat between the opening of a fox hound 
and the growl of a tan-yard mas tiff — "Diaoiil 
am skyppwch ! Captain Yakens, there's a 
lofty sail in the offing, and she stands right 
in for the mouth of the bay — She's a sloop of 
war by G — , with her sky-scrapers and royal 
studding sails, flying jib and spritsail — topsail, 
with the Union Jack at her mizzen peak " — 
•* Pipe all hands to quarters," cried the i5ap- 
tain, " cut away the cable by the hawse — put 

• Tluy run far into the Sol way FrUh betwixt the Col vend and 
l&umbe Itnd ihores. 
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the helm up, and man the forctopsail halliards 
—hoist the jib and foretopmast staysair — 
All hands were instantly at work, and the 
brig was soon under weigh, while amid the 
creaking of blocks aloft, the yo ho ! of the 
sailors, and the patter of their feet upon the 
dedc, the vbice of old Yakens was heard at 
intervals, giving the necessary orders to clear 
ship for action. — '*Cast off breechings and 
muzzle lashings, overhaul the gun-tackles, 
prime your guns fore and aft, and get your 
matches lighted, — trice up the boarding nett- 
ings and see your pikes and pistols ready — 
the first man aboard that offers to flinch his 
quarters, shall have my cutlass in his guts, by 
G — ." Besides a goodly tier of twelve pound- 
ers on each side, the brig mounted two long 
eighteen pounder stern- chasers, which captain 
Yakens usually called his long Toms, and of 
which he was not a little vain. These he 
ordered to be double shotted with round 
and cannister, and beside each, he stuck in 
the deck a linstock, with a match ready light- 
ed. Being prepared to give the cruiser a 
warm reception, the brig stocd out to the 
middle of the bay, and laid her main top-sail 
aback ; not daring to put to sea, as the en- 
emy was now so near that she would be able 
to lay her alongside, and board her in the 
narrow entrance of the bay, where the swift- 
ness of the smuggler would avail her nothing* 
The wind was light and variable, shifting to 
almost every point of the compass, as is often 
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Ine da^e in places such as that, almost suf-^ 
rounded hy steep and lofty hills, separate^ 
from each other, in variotis places, by deep 
and narrow glens, down th^ bottoms orwhich^ 
among thickets bf whinS stnd brambles, wind* 
ed trodden pathways, the only passes of com- 
mimicatipn between the shotes of the bay 
and the inland country* Oh one ^de, th^^ 
entrance of the bay was formed byapilerf 
bilge cliffs, whose grey pinnades^ th^ haunts 
of innunierabld gulls, piuMns, ^nd dormorahts,^ 
Overhung the boiling siirge, ^hich groaned 
and weltered among the chasms worn by ihH 
tides in their basei^f. Ftomi . the foot of ^ 
steep hill, on the o])j[)Osite shore o^ the bay^ 
a shell baink stretched obliqufely tow^s these 
cliffs, terminating in a ledgfe of rocks^ ivhich 
at flood tide? were mostly under water. The 
outermost two of these, anproaehing tO with- 
in a few cable lengths of the opposite cliffs, 
were known aihons seamen by the name of 
Pelioeks, ^fom theif fesemblantfe to the shape 
of that Creature, afS they appeared above this 
water hi ebb tide. A strange vessel, making' 
into the bay, was very apt to rimfoiil of these^ 
PeilockiS, and. if it blew hard, ip bfe beat tti 
t>ieces. The cruiafer seetned to have Tiad ^in- 
telligence of the smuggle]', for having taken 
in her small sails^ with cotirses cleWedtip, hci^ 
Tiammocks stowed in the nettirgs, heifyaids^ 
in the- slings, and all ready for attion, shef 
passed between the Pellocks and the cliff, and 
steered slowly and majestically up the bay. 
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The nnuggler stood across, in hopes of belli}; 
nkie to get between her enemy and the nar- 
row sound, but was prevented by the cruiser 
ihauling her wind on the same tack, and 
^eepuig within long range; maintaining 9 
^constant iire of single guns, which were 
prpujptly answered by captain Yakens. The 
jeport of ,each gun being several times echoed 
^y the surrounding hills, it seemed as if a 
iwhole squadron had been engaged. At length 
^ breeze springing up in a favourable quarter, 
^ihe smu^lei*, having made several tacks a- 
cross the bay, followed by the cruiser i\hich 
^ept still between him and the offing, resolv- 
ed 'to make a bold run for the sound.—. 
•• Helm a-weather," cried Yakens, •* drop the 
p^at — square the main yard— let go the head 
jpowlines— "brace about the head yards.*' — 
She wore bravely ; and the cruiser putting 
about at the same time, both made for the 
entrances firing their broadsides as they bore 
4own. When withjn a shpirt distance of the 
sound, the smuggler came close alongside her 
finemy. Old Yakens on the quarter deck, 
betwixt his two stem-cbasers, plucked from 
his bald scalp the hat and wig, and tossing 
them on the cruiser's deck, " Take th^se,'' 
cried b^» " you lubberly dogs, for wadding to 
your guns" — The brig shot a-head like an 
;?irrow, and firing her long Toms, double 
shotted, raked her antagonist from bow to 
quarter, killing several men, and cutting a* 
way so much 01 her running- rigging that the 
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fails became in a great measure unmanage- 
able. Having gained the offing, she stood 
merrily to sea, slowly followed, but in no 
danger of being overtaken by the sloop of 
war. 

Meanwhile a strong party of the country 
people who were concerned in that contraband 
traffic, were busily employed in carrying off 
the goods, and concealing them in the glelis, in 
pits dug out under ground, and covered over 
with turf, which they called cellars. Having 
finished with concealing all but what they 
intended carrying off at that time, they 
brought their horses from the thickets where 
they had been tied ; and each man assisting 
his neighbour, they loaded the horses with' 
two casks each, slung in ropes over the back, 
and fastened under the belly with girths and 
leather straps. This done, and seeing the 
coast all clear, they assembled to take some, 
refreshment from their leather-cased pocket 
bottles, and to settle the particulars of their 
march. And first, it was necessary to ap^ 
point a man well mounted, and who knew the 
country exactly, to ride in front and act as 
guide. " ril tell you what, lads,'^ said big 
Tam RafBe, " There's no a man amang ye 
kens the country better than I do, an' there's 
Tiane amang ye better mounted. I could en- 
gage to ride my mare Black Bess, through 
foord an' through flowe, in ony direction, a- 
tween Raeberry and Dalmellington, the 
Hfiistiest day or the mirkest night in V\in- 
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ter : an' I'm thinkan" says Tarn, poising io 
his hand a large whalebone whip handU 
Ipaded at the end with about two pounds of 
lead, There's few o' the kingsn^en, wha ken 
Tam Raffle, would be willing to plant them- 
selves ibreneut him. It's no a month sin' I 
grippet by the collars Andrew Rab an' 
Rough Roger the hulkmen, at Jaraie Guth- 
rie's door-cheek at the Abbey-burn, and held 
their heads to the wa' till two o' our ain folk 
laided their naigs wi' the guids^ an' rade afF 
afore their yera noses." *' Just sae, Tam," 
said Wat Wylie, taking a draught of right 
Cogniac from a cased bottle which he called 
his pocket pistol, *' Just sae, — but that was 
after I had bribed the twasome wi' half a 
dozen silk Barpelonas. to stan' still an' mak' 
nae resistance." *^ Nanc o' your jaw, W ylie," 
said big Tam, "yere ay readier to crack 
your joke, than to clour a crown in time o' 
need— resistance !-— they kenn'd they were in 
the gled's clawts " — Aul truly when about 
half drunk, with one of his large paws on a 
man's throat, and tlio other twisted in the 
hair of his head, Tam was a formidable an-i 
tagonist, if no lethal weapons came into play ; 
but in all other circumstances, an arrant 
coward. However as he knew the country 
perfectly, and was well mounted, he was 
* chosen front rider. But as they stood a far 
greater chance of being pursued than of being 
met by the kingsmen, they required quite a 
different sort of person to bring up the re^r^ 
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There was among their number a daring, 
resolute fellow, called Ivay Mac^ll. lliis 
man seemed to take delight in nothing so 
much as i^etting the laws of bis country at 
defiance. Following no regular employ- 
ment, he was by turns a smtiggler, a poach- 
er, a killer of salmotb in close tiiHe, tod 
whenever a vessel chanced to be cast away oil 
the coast, Ivay was sure to be oh the look . 
out for plunder. In bis person he was tal|. 
and sinewy, bearing the appearance of remark- 
able agility rather than of extraordinaiy 
strength. His compressed }ips« and small 
grey eyes, peeping fieircely froth under two 
bushy eyebrows of a reddish taWny bile, 
marked hini dUt for ia man ready to do bny 
desperate deed; In their' drunken ca- . 
rousals, he usually sat apart froni his coifi- 
rades, smoking his pipe in silence like one in 
abstruse thought ; and \Vhen the funics of! the 
liquor had inspired all the rest With niirtband 
called forth the broad laugh'and th6 smiitty 
song, although Ivay bad driank {)erh^j]^ ihtoe 
than any of them; be rarely rekxed iritb a 
smile ,but would contract his brows and seenf 
to be sunk in deeper gloom.- On the pl*,esent 
occasion he rode a strong chesnut horse^ and 
as it was well known 'that he regarded neither 
his own lifd, nor that of any 6ther man, thei 
party, with one consent, iSxed on him to bring 
up the rear. They all carried heavy bludgeons, 
or long loaded whip handles: and, beside these,* 
m^ny of them had under their coats instru- 
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ftierits somewbat like the blade of a tmtdiey's 
Knife, al>oui; eighteen Indies in lengtfal, Auti^ 
iing into a wowenliandle a littk longer, with 
ajdntUk^ a common clasp knife. Tbisweap^ 
on Wat Wylie called a jodLteleg. Harisg 
fixe4 on their line of mardi^ and appointed in 
dase of attack and dispeisipii, to liieet at nigkt 
in Johnnie Mac Wbirter's Public, at Clacban^ 
gate» each mati mounted bis horse, and, seated 
betwcieii the two ciisks, began tbeir march up 
the ni^Tow way which led through one of the 
passed of the hilU. They reached the open in« 
land country, without any appearance of dan- 
ger. Tain Ra£le rode merrUj in front, about 
a gun shot hefore the rest of the party, now 
and then singing a verse of somie song to he* 
guile the tediousness of the way, and some- 
times cdlliiig hack to his comrades to mend 
their pace. Ashe was jogging on and lilting 
up merrily 

Whare^er we see a bonny lass well ca' as we g;ae by. 
Whene'er we tiieist wi' liquor guid, well dnnkan 

We be dry; 
There's brandy at the Abbey-burn, an* gin at Hes- 
* "tan bay, 

An' we will go a smuggling before the break of day, 
• For we ftre jolly smugglers -^ -^ 

All on a sudden Tam's song ceased, and those 
next. him were alarmed by seeing him cut the 
slings of his casks, and ride away ias fast as 
Black Bess could carry him, plying his whale- 
bone whip on her sides with great vigour, and 
sometimes looking over his shoulder to see if, 
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be was getting fast enough out of the reach 

fBome imminent danger. In a little he disa 

peared in a hollow, wnich led into the wood 

[A Auchen what tie, from the recesses of which 

whole troop of dragoons could not have unkei 
nelled him in the length of a summer s da 
Presently after Tam's disappearance, Hi 
Alishender, the next in advance, perceived 
^ party of dragoons at some distance, ridii 

briskly across the smugglers* line of marcK, i 
if on purpose to intercept them on the op< 
plain Ned immediately halted, and wavir 
his bludgeon to Ivay Macgill, in the rear of tl 
party, pointed towards the dragoons Ivay wi 
at no loss to understand the signal, and trotti 
briskly forward, every man halting as he can 
up to where Ned Alishender stood ; and s 
together forming a close body, with the 
horses' heads towards the dragoons. Astoi 
ished at seeing the boldness of the smuggle! 
the kingsmen made a pause when they can 
up, and commanded them in the king's nan 
to surrender. Macgill, who acted as ca; 
tain of the band, answered only by a brandis 
of his bludgeon ; whereupon the Serjeant wl 
beaded the dragoons, ordered his party to fi 
their pistols over the heads of the smu^lei 
thinking to intimidate them into submissio 
This was answereed by a huzza, and ai 
other flourish of I vay's club. The dragooi 
seeing this, charged foriously, cutting awi 
f^t the smugglers, who defended themselv 
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with thoir bludgeons, and with their joetdeffi 
repaid the soldiers for every cut they recdvea. 
Being more than two to one, the smucgl«*8 
kept together in a compact body» and the 
nature of the ground being such thi^t they 
could not be attacked ^ny where hut in frontt 
although they were encumbered with their 
casks they made a stout defence. Sergeant 
Bagshaw the leader of thedragoons» &miged at 
beitig thus kept at bay made a resolute dash, and 
forcing himself into the midst of the smugglers 
endeavoured to disperse them ^nd open a|i 
ei^trance for his men. B^ing reputed one of 
the best swprdsmen in \iU regiment, he wound- 
ed several of the smugglers severely, but still 
he failed in breaking open a passage for his 
men. For some time he was opposed by Ned 
Alishender, a powerful man, and, next to Mac-: 
gill the most courageous of the party ; but the 
Serjeant, by his superior skill in the use of his 
weapon, cut Ned on the right shoulder, ^ncl 
hi^jocteleg fell from his hand. At this instant 
Ivay Macgili rushed forward, his grey eyes 
glaring* with their outer coijners turned up 
obliquely like a tiger cat, and without hesita-? 
iion attacked the serjeant most furiously. In 
spite of all his science, the dragoon found hig 
sword crossed in every cut which he made, by 
the smugglers bludgeon. 

(To be contiitu^.). 
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I^LACK MURRAY, 

A TjHADlTIONARY TALE. 

[Wbore waves yon green wood, by the Peei 

rocky side, 
jfli freebooter iised^ in *^o!d times,'' to abide. 
He came from afen and was swarthy and g^im. 
And the vude Gallovidians' trembled for him.' 
In stature and strength he a ^nt appeared. 
And no laws he obeyed, ^nd no monarch he' feared, 
When his wrath was excited, quick flashed his dark 

eyea^ ^ ' ^" ■ ' " 

And the echoes around him lepiBated his cfies, 
M^hich alarmed the fair nuns of yon sea-beaten isle,? 
Where nature yet looked with a cold, gloomy smile. 
Ko roses there blushed in the freshness of morn ; ' 
No daffodils rose the green swiard tp adorn ;' 
The harebell and crowfoot, with others less fiEiir* 
Were all that e*er bloomed in theiolitudes there. 
There trees threw their branches, so jiofty and wide, 
Put lovers beneath their cool shade never sighed ;' 
And seldom a sound met the' wayfarer's ear. 
Save the hum of the bee, ever pensive, yet dear ; 
Or the crv of the sea-mew, not far from the land, . 
Or the sob of the waves as they broke oh the strand. 
The bosom of Murray no sympathy swayed; 
Jio grief-speiiking tear o'er his cheeks ever strayed. 
From his novel, that knew not the sun^s che^ring^ 

light, . 

He darted at once on the poor passino^ wiu^ht. 
And stretc^hed him in death by the Dee's rolling tidci 
Where often he stalked in the gloom of bis pride. ' 
Thd fair lands of Bombie, as chronicles tell. 
Where long the Maclellans delighted to dwell, 

* St Mary*8 Isle. 
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)Vere protnised to him^who should instantly bring 
^e freebooter, dead or alive, to the Kin^. 
pay rose : in his boat Murray hastened away 

?o the rough coast of Senwicic to plunder and shy;' 
he sEy was serene, yet the morning was ebiil, 
And'tne dewfspa^Ies glanced on the heath oJF 

Che hill. . . 
Then yoitithful Maclelian repaired to the wood. 
Where the hut of the mer'ciless freebooter stood. 
Whose well having filled with sltroibg spirits, he flew. 
To an'a^h^woven bower that commanded the view;^^ 
And waited the hour wheh, With' ^ool-thrillihg joy^ 
He shotild the vile scourge of his country destroy* 
I)ay'8 sibiles yet were lingering on mountain antf 

tower, 
:^nd clear MrafI the evenitig, and still was the Hour, 
When ihe daring despiser of justicj?, of Haw, 
ileturned to the wood, to his pallet of straw. 
He threw himself down, but a soul-freezing dream 
Soon h» ^umbeihs disturbed, and he woke with a 

scream i 
And flew fhmi his hot #itli the speed of the roe, : 
To dHd with his bludgeon the death-giving blow. 
He looked Wifdty around him, no foe could he see^' 
Heard nought but the soft-sobbing waves of the 

Dee J 
He returned to' his hut, but no i^est could be find, 
jpor his late shocking vision still tortured his inibd. 
Be flew to the sti^eamlet that sparkled so clear, 
"iVhere oft he had iSufmbeted when evening drew 

near; 
Arid, as he his thirst could no longer sintain,' 
He drUnk at the fountain again and again, 
T^ill, at length, on the gfeen turf he sunk to re]^08(^, 
1^^ mor^ tb awaken, <yt dream of his foes. 
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Then subtle Maclelldo, with dafifger in bandf 
Destroyed the dark sleeper on Dee'k rocky i^trand t 
And leaving the body to wild beasts a prey, 
With the head \o his sovereign he hurried away. 
And received the reward which his btinningKad 

won; 
And the lands of the lather thiis came td the son'. * 



* **Ib the same teign ('James lis) it happened that a companir 
of Santeens or Gip»ie«> from heland, infestpd the country of Gal. 
Ipway ; Wherjenpon the K'ii; emitted a ProrlRmntion, bearinf. 
Thai wbopTer should disperi^e them« and bring in tbeiir Captatii» 
cleador alire. should bare the Barony of Bombie for bis reward* 
80 it chanced that a brarie youDjg Gentleman, the Laird of Bom. 
Iiie's eon, fuitunately killed the person for whom the rewaid was 
promised, and he biroiight bis bead on the point of his sword tt» 
tbe Kinc and thereapon he was immediately seized in the Barony 
of Bombie foir bis reward, and to perpetuate tbe memory of that 
bniTe and remarkable action, he took for his crest a MootVhead 
on thepiint of a sWord, and Think On for his motto." 

OllAWlfORD 5 PeeUAQE of SCOTLAND. 

• • • . ' 

Tradition affirms that the Outlaw above alluded to was a for. 
ei^ner-^-a runaway from seine vessel which bad put in at the 
Minxman^s Lake; that he used to cross the Dee. in a small boat, 
to the opposite coast of Borgue, where be committed mkny de. 
predations. Ti^dition fatthet says tnat Maclellau, younger of 
Bombie, caused a great quantity of anient spirits to be poured 
into the freebooter!s well — a siiigularly suctessftil snar6; for 
Murray^ oh bis return from his last predatory excuision, drank 
■o plentifu.ly of the ffrog that he soon became intoxirati d, and 
fell into a profound sleep. Maclellan, then ru&Iiiii^ from bis 
place of concealment^ altacked aix^^ sjpiejdily di^spsitrhed the 
monster. He immediately aftciwiirds journeyed to Edinburgh, 
and laid the bead of the Captain at the Kin^s (eet. His Mftjesty 
did not at first recoUefet the reward he hiid promised to uhoercr 
•bonid kill Murray ; whcrcup'm Marlrllun Uide him Think On, 
which is the mottD of fhe Kiikcudhriiflit family. JVIurray », or, 
as it is more commouly called, the Blackamoor's well, is situated 
io the Blackmorrow wood, lying t^ the south of Kitkcu<lbrii:ht, 
and dfetant only a fi>w yards tiom the public load leadini^ to the 
Bfanxman's Lake. 
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JANET SMITH. 

()id Janet Smith lived in a cottage oversliac^ 
owed by an ash tree, and tanked by a haw- 
thorn, called Lasscaim, 6o namedl, in all 
probability, firom a cairn of stones, almost in 
the centre of which this simple habitation 
was placed^ in which, even within the period 
of my remembrance, three maiden veterans 
k^t rod: and reel, bleezing hearth and reek - 
jag lam. . They were uniformly mentioned 
in the neighbourhood as the '* lasses o' Lass- 
!aum ;" though their united ages might have 
amotinted to something considerably above 
threescore thride told. Janet, however, of 
whom I am now speaking, had been married 
in her teens^ and her husband having lost 
his life in a lime quarry, she had been left 
with an only child, a daughter, whom, by the 
help of God's blessing, and her wee wheel, she 
had reared and educated as far as the Proofs 
and the Willison's. This daughter having 
attained to a suitable age, had been induced 
one tine summer evening, whilst her mother 
was engaged in her evening devotion under 
the shade of the ash tree, to take a pleasure 
walk with Rob Paton, a neighbouring plough* 
man-, but then recently enlisted, and to share 
his name and his fortunes fpr twenty-four 
months to come. At the end of this peiiod 
i^he found her mother nearly in the same po- 
sition in which she had left her, praying ear- 
nestly to her God to protect, to direct and re- 
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turn her •• bairn.** There tvere, however, two 
Imnis, for the good old v^oman to bless, instead 
dTdne, and the young *' Jessie Paton" was said 
to be ihe very picture of her mothi^. Be that 
as it msiy, old Jaiiet, now a grannie, loved the 
bum# forgave the mothe^, Bui, by the help d( 
an additional wheel, which, in contra-distinc- 
1;ion to her own, was denominated **niuekle,** 
ahe, and her broken hearted deserted daugik^ 
ter^ contrived^ for years to earn such a subaist- 
^nt5e, )ad &eir very moderate wants required. 
At last a i^vere fever cut off the mother, 
%vA left a somewhat sickly child at abotit nine 
years of age,, under the sole protectfofn of an 
iged and ettfeebled grandmother. It was in 
*this sta^e of old Janet's earthly travail that I 
becam^ acquainted with her and bet daugh' 
fer,— for, eveSr after heir mother's death, the 
iihe child knew: her grandmother by no other 
name, aind tinker no other relation. 

J anet had a particular v^ay , sttll the practice 
in Dumfriesiire. of dressing or preparing 
her meal of* potatoes. , They were scraped, 
Weiji dried, salted, beetled, buttered, milked^ 
and ultimatelv rumbled into the most beau* 
tiful and palatakble consistency. In short, 
they became that first, and, beyond the limits 
of the south country, least known of all deli* 
cacies, ** champit potatoes." As I returned 
often hungry and weary from school, Janet's 
pot presented itself to me, hanging in the 
teek, and at a considerable elevation above 
the fire, as the nrost tempting of all objects. 
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In foct, Janet, knowing that my hour of re- 
turn from school was fiUl two hours later than 
hers. of repast, took this method of reserving 
tne a full heaped spoonful of the residue of 
her Mid her Jessie's meal. Never whilst I 
five, and live by food, shall I forget the ex- 
quisite feelings of eager delight with which 
that single overloaded spoonful of beat or 
thdmpit potatoes was devoured. There are 
pleasures of sentiment and imagination of 
which I have occasionally partaken, and oth- 
ers connected with what is called the heart 
and affections ; all these are beautiful and en- 
grosfsing in their way and in their season, hut 
to a hungry school-boy, who has devoured his 
dinner "piece" ere 10 o'clock a. m, and is 
tetuming to his home at a quarter before five, 
the presentiment, the sight, and, above all, 
the taste and reflecti^^n connected with the 
swallowing of a spoonful — and such a spoon- 
ful ! — of Janet Smith's potatoes, is, to say 
nothing slightly or extravairant, not less 
seasonable than exquidte As my tongue 
walked slowly and cautiously round and round 
the lower and upper boundaries of the delici- 
ous load, as if loath mpidly to diminish that 
hulk^ which the craving stomach would have 
wished to have been increased, had it been 
ten-fold, my whole soul was wrapt in Elysium ; 
it tumbled about, and rioted in an excess of 
delight, a kind of feather bed of downy soft- 
ness. Drinking is good enough in its season, 
particularly when one is thirsty ; but the 



plediBxUes Alien^anji on the satisiying of ''/^ 
Uppetite^* for me ! — this is assui'edly the great 
— liie master gratification. 

But Janet did not dniy defal in potatoeoi^ 
dhe had likewise a cheese, and on ptesidng ocf- 
casions, a bottle of beer besides; the oncf 
atood in a kind of comer pi'ess or cupboard^ 
whilst the other odcupied a still less dignified 
podtion beneath old Janef s bed, To salv 
the truth of Janet's cheese^ it was not mucU 
beholden to the maker. It might have been 
advantageously cut into bullets ot mafblei^ 
8uch was its hardness and solidity — ^but then^ 
in those days, my teeth were good — and, with 
a keen stomachy and a willing m^nd, mucb 
may be effected evefn on a 'Uhree timea 
skimmed sky blue T* The beer— for which I 
have often adventured into the ** terra incog* 
tiita** already mentioned, even at the pricae of 
a prostrate person and a dusty jacket — was ex- 
cellent — ^brisk, frothy, and nippy— my breath 
still goes when I think of it And thaS 
Janet wove such long strings of tUpe, blue an4 
ted, white and yellow* all striped aind varitf^ 
gated like a gardener's garter ! I shdl nevet 
be such a beau agsdn, as when my stocking 
on Sabbath were ornamented with a new pair 
of Janet's well-known, much-pri:^, and 
admired garters. 

It was, however, after ^11/ on Sabbath that 
Janet appeared to move on her native element. 
It was on Sabbath that her face brightened, 
and her step became accelerated — that her 
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tpe^ades were carefully wiped witk the cor* 
per of a clean neek-napKin, and her Bible was 
called into early, and almost uninten:upted 
xm- ' Ji^M on Sabbath that her devotions 
were ^MNtted forth-- both in family and pri?«- 
atie eafittnty'^with an earnestness and a fer« 
yeacy which I have never seen surpassed^ 
in manse or mansion — in desk or pul]HU 
There is, after all, nothing in nature so beau- 
tiful and elevating) as sincere and heart felt,, 
beart-warming devotion. There is a poor 
frail creature, verging on threescore and ten 
yeani» with an attendant lassie, white-faced, 
and every way ** sMlp^f in appearance. A- 
rouud them are nothing more elevating or ex- 
citing than a few old sticks of furniture, sooty 
rafters^ and a smoky atmosphere. Surely im- 
becility has here clothed herself in the for. 
bidding garb of dependence or squall ?1 pover- 
ty! theworin that crawls into light tliroujh 
tne dried mole hill, all powdered over witJi 
the dust from which it is escaping, is a fit 
emblem of such an object, and a condition. 
But over all this, let us pour the warm and 
glowing radiance of genuine devotion ! The 
roots of that consecrated '*^ash'' can bear wit- 
ness to those half articulated breathings, 
which connect the weakness of jpan with the 
power of God— the squalidness of poverty 
with the radiant richness of Divine grace. 
Do those two hearts which, under one cover- 
ing, now breathe forth their evening sacrifice 
in hope and reliance — do they feci— do they 
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aeknowledge any reliance with the wofHV 
Opinions, the world's artii^cial and cruef dis- 
tinctions ? If there he one ohject more pleas- 
ing to God and to the hofy tiiinisters of his 
will, than another, it is this— alge uniting with 
youth, and youth with age, iri Sie giving forth 
hito audit)le, if not articulate ekpressidn — the 
fiilness of the devout heart. 

Lord W — -T-, whose splendid residence 
Stands ahout' fffteien miles distant' &om Lass- 
&um, happened to be engaged m a hunting 
expedition in th6 neighbourhood oTthii^hum-; 
ble and solitary abode, and having seperatecT 
from his attendftots dnd companions, he be- 
ijiought him of testing a little under a roofj 
however hdmble,, from which he saw smokef 
issuing. But when fie put his thumb to the 
latch, it wodld not move } and after an efforii 
or two, he applied first his eye, and lastly big 
ear, to the key-hole, to ascertain the presence 
of inhabita'^ts, the solepan voice of fervent pray- 
er met his ear, uttered by a persori evidently not 
in a kneeling, but in an erect posture ; he could' 
in short, distinctly gather the nature and ten- 
dency of Janet's address to her maker. She 
was manifestly enigaged in asking a blessing 
on her daily meal ; and was proceeding to 
Numerate, in a voice of thanksgiving, the 
many mercies with which, undef God's good 
providence, she and hers had beena visited.^— 
After an extensive enumeration, she came at 
last to speak of that dmpleprovisidn on which 
she was now imploritig a^ blessing. In this 



part of her ad^^ss, she dwelt with peculiar 
jBheerfulhess, $s .well as earnestness of tone, on 
that goodness which had provided so bounti- 
fully for her, whilst many, better deserving 
than she, were worse circumstanced ; the wholQ 
tenor of her prayer tending to impress the 
listener with the belief that Janet;'s board, 
'though spread in a humble hut, must be at 
least amply supplied with the necessaries of 
life^ ^ But what was I^ord W,'s surprise, on 
entrance, J;o find that a rpund oaten bannock, 
toasting before a brick at a peat fire, with a 
basin of whey — the gift of a kind neighbours- 
composed that amplf and hounti/ul provision 
^or which this humble,' but contented and 

Jious woman expressed so much gratitude.— 7 
-lOrd W- ^was struck with the contrast 

between his own condition and feelings, and 
those of this humble pair ; and, in settling 
liipon Janejt and her inmate £6 a-year for life!, 
he has enabledlier to accommodate herself with 
a new plaid and black silk hood, in which shq 
appears, with her granddaughter, every Sab- 
bath, occupying her well-known and acknow^ 
ledged position on the lowest step of the pulpit 
stair, and paying the same respect to the 
minister in passing, as if she were entirely de- 
pendent on her own industry and the good 
^11 of her neighbours as formerly. 
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MAGGY O' THE MOSS. 

f continued from pa^e 30£&. J 

That wi* Eclipse, the far-&m'd racer. 
It w6uld have been as vain to chase her^^ 
As tis for mortals of this zone 
To seek the philosophic atone ! 

And aft, at night, aoe black as soot, 
"Who seem'd to wear a cloven foot, 
Wad visit Meg's — for on the g^een, 
»xt morn, strange footsteps aft were ie^B ; 
And by her well, each gloomy night. 
Will o' the wisp's deceitfu* light, 
Within a quagmire^ to decoy 
The traveUer and ti^e errand-boy:— 
And her old cot amang' the trees, 
Did mony a night seem i^n a bleeze ; 
Frae mi(kt of wh^i^h, was heard the nobf 
Of hellish revelry and joys — 
And when the mo^uing^ caoie serepe, 
Still stood her Pot a3 nooght had beeOy 
And mnckle qiair that proved weel 
Meg must ha*^ dealings wi' the t)iel 

Old Simon, wh^ nan^ ha,d offendeijif 
But they wha pnly ill intended, 
yjV Maggy's tricks wa^ weel acquj^inted. 
And lang wi* Meg hafi^been tormented. 
A^ night had Maggy changed her foirmi 
And, like an eagle in. the ^torm, 
Wi' hideous yells she filled, the air^ 
And tirled Simon's cottage bare ; 
And by some cantrip spell o' Meg's^ 
His ducks had a* laid wounded eggs ; 
His tappin'd hen, a favourite burdie, 
By Maggy's craft, had taen the sturdy, 
Which did poor Simon so provoke. 
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He swore lie wonM stand nae sic Joke ; 
But on himsel' took solemn vov 
That be some day would score her brow ; 
And rid himsel' o* a* these evils 
|n spite o' Meg and a'the devils^ 
That ever wrought an incantation 
|n this, or any other nation ! 

Ah i Simon ! sair ye did repent 
Yonr hasty vow acd rash intent, 
Ye little kent what Meg wad play 
IJVV you, for that some ither day ; 
Ye little thought ye had to flee, 
Far, distant &r, beyond the sea ; 
Through chaos' hounds to meet auld Cloo^ 
Whilst Maggy rode thee like a brute ; 
Which chanc'd ae night to be thy fate, 
^s I mean shortly to relate • 
My rustic muse, ye maunna fail, 
Wiiilst I recite the awful tale : 
And sadi a tale, — the Lord look o*e^ me! 
^ never n^ortal mouth'd before me. 

Twas when dark winter ruled the time^ 
And Sol beamed faintly oi\ our clime ; 
The day had ^ed, and o'er the night 
The moon-bie^ms shed their silver light ; 
The twtnklii^ stars look'd frae the skies 
Wi' smaller, but wi' sharper eyes ; 
The Si&ttled air wa;s oalm^ and still. 
And far resounded every rill i 
The loud hoarse bark from, scattered ddme% 
Proclaimed jvho watch'd the Farmers hometi; 
The whistling wild, fowl ^ft the lakes. 
To seek unfrossen springs and brakes;. 
For biting frost had bound the soil, 
And kept the plowman frae his toil i^ 
The curlers now b.ad left tjieir play. 
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Expecting more the cominfi: day ; . . 

For still the atmosphere felt keeu, 
And clouds were nae where to be seen^ 
But all round, an unbroken view 
Of orbs of li^ht, 'midst realms of blue, 
Plac'd in the heavens to move or standi 
By order's great unerring hand. : 

Old Sim', wha did but seldom roam, 
Did chance that night to be from home ; 
His road was langer than the day ,. . '* 
8ae ni^ht o'ertook hini in bis v^ay^ 
Yet still he thought himsel' secure. . 
IVae witch, or de'il, or evil doet; 
The road was short he had to ga6g. 
But there were fleysome parts amang; 
"Wi lengthened stride he on did jog, 
Whyles o'er a knowe, whiles in a bog ; 
Whyles round some mire. he took a turn, 
Whyles stepping o'er some, wimpling burn; 
Whyles speeling di]^es, and louping ditches, 
Kight glad he b^d got free feae.witqhes ! 
Still stepping on^ he reacK'd the hi^ht,; 
And gladly ^w his cottag^-ligbt ; ' .- 
AVhen all at: once, to his surprise:-^ 
A figure stalked before his eyes, 
Approaching near, it stoodbefore him, 
M^hilst an iiusreasing dread came o'er him \ 
Auld Meg's phys'og he weel did ken, : , ! 
Ilk bristled hair stood up on en'; 
AS flew his bonnet and his wig, 
Each limb shook like an aspen twig ; 
His heart deep dreading something ill,* 
Went like the: clappers o' a mill ; 
And something did-r-what I for shame 
iShall never dare attempt to name ! 

Thus Simon stood, like ane rebuk'd. 
And naething sjiid, but fearful look'd ;-— 
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Ivor had lie power to say < guid e'en', 
Or, < pray, dear^ neibour, whare ha'e been 7^ 
^or for hie life could lift a legr, f 
iTo try to save faiiiiser frae Meg ; 
But like Lot's wife^ in ancient time. 
Was turned a pillar for her crime ; 
So Simon stooa, a statue carnal; 
Whilst Meg rag'd like some fiend infernal ! 

Now like a wild beast mad for prey. 
It's hungry cravings to allay ; 
Like baudrens when she sees a mousef 
Or falcon when be sees ibe grouse; 
Like ocean's monsters in their flight, 
That dart at what'sfbefore their sight; 
Sae Maggy flew wi' furious haste^ :. 
And made poor Sim the cauld earth taste ; 
Then cross his haunches striding o*ef, : 
She gave him the •. comtaand to soar : . 
At first poor Simon, swear to yield. 
Held hard and fast' the frosty field; 
His body now earth's surface spum'd : 
He seem'd like gravitation turn'd ; 
His heels went bickering in the air. 
He held tillhe could baud! nae mair: 
Till first wi'ae ban', syne the tither,, 
He lost his baud b't a^ tliegitber ; 
And mounted up in gallant style, 
Rigbt perpendicular for a mile ; 
Tben changing for a worse condition. 
Flew off in horizon position ; 
Whilst Maggy, as shie< swiftly mounted. 
His limbs wi' hazel oil anointed ! 

' Ah Simon ! when thou Wert ascendin' 
Why didst thou not touch every tendon? 
Bow down thy head — kick up thy heel, "^ 
And twi^t and wallop like an eel? 
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And tlurow tbe carlin off thy biick. 
Till on some craig her head play'd crack ? 
Or broke the charm, and i^hen ye fell 
Kept Meg beneath iindsavfd yoiirseP? 
But that was far frae Simon's power^ 
He fand't impossible to throw'er; 
For dov^'p qn dowp shei thought nae crime^ 
And clasped her feet beneath his waine j^ 
For b^wly ken'd she how to ride. 
And stick right close to Simoiii's hide ; 
Fqr aft had Maggy pn a cat 
Across the German Ocean upX; 
And wi' auld Nick and a' his kennel, 
£(ad aflen crossed the British channel ; 
Apd mony a night wi' them had g^e 
']Po Brussels, Pbris, or Toulon ; 
And mony a stormy I]allow e'en. 
Had Maggy danced op Calais gr^en f 

But Maggy had that night to gang 
Through regions dreary, dark, apd lang,^ 
']('p hold her orgies in a, place 
AJV^hich men denominate, Unknown space ;^ 
/VV^here a' thp witches were to gather. 
Between this world ap4 the nether ; 
And there wi' Nick to bold levee, 
Besides some glorious jubilee ; 
To celebrate some fate renpwn'd,, 
Iguch a?, when Pharaoh's l^ost were droiim^ i^ 
The mom when our first parents fell ; 
pr Satan's self broke loose frae hell. 
Yet such a nig^ it chanced to be, 
As even witches seldom see ^ 
^OT Satan's self had given orders, 
Through ev'ry nook of the earth's bordei^ 
"if hat ilka warlodc, witch, and elf, 
T^.^ night half-way should meet himself;^ 
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I'Jit MiWfli f4»l0t r^odesvoiMi ; 

WWt k* tlMmio fneet their different legHUi% 

I^er tbey |bw tp the dbpuil regions ! 



THE PRICE OF BLOOD AND INJURIES, 

iB iSepiek money, according to the qn^ient 

Itnoi qf ShoUand^fr^ the/curth hook 

rf£e^Mqje^tktfoliol4t^andJS. 



Chap. 39. 

The blude «h^ put of ^e h^ad pjf ane Eai^lp 
^ nine kye. 

S. Itenjkf the |)lude pf the spnne of m^ 
]piarle* or of ane Thane, is sax kve. 

8. Itenii the spnne oi ane Than^, thrie kye- 

4. Itemi the Nephoy pf ane Thane, tv« 
^ye and an^ h^fe of ane kow. 

5. The blude of a^ne h^sband-^an drawei^ 
finder his breath is le^ be the thrid parte^ theo 
all the paines foresaid- 

6. jf/em, the richt of anp woman npt maciedf 
aall be confonne to her brothers* gif she anie 
^ei» 

7. Item, in all persons foresaids, blud^ dra w« 
en under the end, or mouth, is thrid parte les, 
then drawen ^boyc the en4. 

7- All other and sijindrie things, quhilk o(h 
curres in Barone courts, are detenned at the 
discretion and will of the Lord of the court^ 
Except Birlaw courts, tlie quhilks are rewled] 
bf consent of neiebours. 
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• Chap. 42. 

3e the law o£ Scotland, for the life of ane 
jnan, iiine times twentie kye. 
2. For ane fute, ane inarke, 

8. For ane tuth, 12. pennies. 

4. For ane wound of the length of ane 
inch, 12 pennies. 

' 5, For ane strake under the eare, saxtein 
peAnifesl 

*6. For ane strake with ane hatton» aucht 
pennies ; and gif he quha is striken faltes to 
the earth, saxtein pennies. 

7. Item, for ane wound in the face, he quha 
gives the saminfe, sail pay ane pfeice of golde, 
that is. ane Image of golde. 
' 8. Item, lor ane hroken hane, five ora. 

9. For aiie wounde luider * the claiths, 
twelve pennies. "^ 

' 10. For ane wound Ijefore the sleive, sax* 
tein pennies. 

11. For ane visihle wound, except in thq 
fece, fiftene pennies. 

12. For ane wound above the end, fivei 

I'll* J. • » ■••.»jk-i^ 

shimngs. 

' IS. Under the end, fourtie peQnies. 

14. For ane strake with the fute, fourtie; 
pennies. 

15. Item, for ane straik with the steike(| 
neif, twelve pennies. 

' 16. Item, anent the straik with ane palme 
of the hand, for ilk finger, twelve pennies. 
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:17. For shedding, or drawing ot.bliide, 
twentie five shilliiags ; *beyond the 8cottisse;st 
(upon the south side of the water of Forth) 
tod upon the north side of the samine sea or 
water, saxkye. . ii 

1 8. Bot in these cases, use and conswetude 
sould b6 observed. 



OLDPONTENOY. 

• ■ < 

• Many nersotis in Galloway still remembeV 
an old beggar who was well known among the 
country people by the nan^e of F'ontenoy. — 
In his youth' he had been a jSoIdier, and had 
served in the Flanders war uTider the Earl of 
Stair and the Diike of Ctimberland. On 
winter evenings, wKeii seated at the ingle- side 
of any of the farm houses where he wp-s in the 
habit of taking tip his quarters, the old maii 
would entertain the good folk tvith long nar- 
ratives, rehearsed with peculiar animation, of 
the service he had seeu abroad; and these 
invariably led to a detail of the battles of 
JDettingen and Fontenoy, given with such 
prolixity that they mostl/ lasted till supper 
time. On this account be became rather aii 
important, personage aniong the jieasantry^ 
and was frequently called by no other name 
than "Dettihg^n*' and "Forilenoy/' 

•• Ye'regrowa1iauldan'stifFno>v, Fontienoy,'* 
said the guidmati of Mosstamthbck to the old 
liieiidic^ant, as he was laying by hii^ pokes and 
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l^e-staff behind the langsettle, Iq a eoU 
ueety Notembei^ gloamin/ previous to taking 
hb aorastomed seat aboon the fire ; ** Ye*r^ 
growan auld an* Miff now, man ; ha'e ye nr^ 
saved as meikle as wad buy ye a bit auld gal-^ 
Iowa' to carry yoursd* an* y^r pokes out o* 
the miiiB ? Yere weel kenn'd in the kiotrai 
man ; an' naebody wad grudge to let ye bide 
on a Saturday night, the mair o* ha^ilng to 
gi'e you a pluck o* girse^ or a wap o' itraeta* 
your bit beastie." '* Say ye sae — say ye sae, 
guidman ?" quo* the auld (iarle, '^ Ye'ne Axay- 
pe tight, an' maybe wrang:~but gin the 
douse fcdk that ha*e aften afEorded m$ \mlA 
ftat the dorni^ blasts gi e a bit an' a sottp to 
auld Dixon bims^V Vm thinkin itil be a 
gey while ot they be fashed to gie pludil o* 
girse or waps & stracf to his garron^ An 
bear ye me guidman ! I might aiblins eonM 
to misken mysel', like mae afore nie:-r--ytf 
ken what the aidd by-Word says^ *^ Set a CxitA 
on a cuisser an' he'll ride to the DeeviL^--^ 
An* now when I hae mind o*t, thro' a' the 
time I was in the army, the cat an* nine tMls 
was never sae neat Rawing my sbouthen 
whare they Werena yeukiei than ae time fn 
that vera byex^word. When I was in Flanden 
wi' the Deuke» there was a blustering, dom^^ 
ineering m^r, belaliging to Colonel Hay*s 
raiment o' dragoons; an' weel I wat did 
tnair skaith to his ain men than tp the FreiuA, 
they called him Coldbridge, but he was better 
kenn'd thtx>ugh the ratios by the name q' 
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JtfigcNr CabbaM. His father was a tailor in 
liuaaoa* an' iiis mither had been leman to 

Hdid Lord L — — ; sae that may weed 

eneilgh siccount baith for the name he gat^. 
au' for his rising to the rank & Major — 
Weel, it hdippen'd that, on our retreat after 
the battle tf Fontenoy, onr dividon had to 
pass alang a narrow beach, atween a water tn 
a qufllkin' bog, whare only fite men coidd 
march abi'easti an' this Major Cabbage was 
bringiiig up a party o' dragoons for our reaf 
guard. But maybe thinking he wasnii 
getting fast eneugh out o' the enemy's gate^ 
or maybe wussan to show the mettle o' his 
naig, (whiik was ay an unco deal yanlder 
whein the trumpets sounded a retreat, than 
when they sounded a charge,) the Major clap^ 
the sptirs to his flanks, an' pushed straugnt 
forfet into the bog. He hadna gane far till 
down he plumpit in a quaa to the saddle lapsy 
no far frae wbar I Was passing. '' Bide ye 
there, ye ill faui^d loon," quoth h **Set a 
caird on a cuiser an' he'll ride to the Deevil/' 
Neist morning I was tried by a Regimental 
court-martial, for disrespect to an officer; but 
by good luck a' the Scots officers o' the corps 
had fa'n in the battle, an' the £nglish cQii*d- 
na mak' out the preceese meaning o^ the 
words perqueerly ; an' sae I wan dear, as I 
wasna fiiil eneugh to be interpreter royser.-— 
The Major gat sprachling out, wi' meikle 
ado, a' eo^er'd wV glaur an mire ; an* lived to 
win hame in time to get a Lochaber aix in 
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in his wame, alang wi' thirteen mae o* hid 
torj>8, by the han o' a single Hielandman 
they ca'd Golase Macbane, at the heels o' the 
%ht o' CuUoden; 
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M'CLELLAN'S TOMB. 

These Unes were suggested to the autlipr by the. sight of a tomb^ 
9tone in the little solitai y church. yard of Rirkcormack, which lie* 
dose by the Tiver Dee* — on the opposite* side ofihe water to. Ar« 
l^nn^n house,., the S4*at of Robert Ker Esq — This church. yar^l^ 
like mai\y others iq Galloway,. is still occasionally used as ^ .place 
of intermept by a few families amongst the farmers .and p^asan. 
try ; — iftUhough no trace is kft of tlie place uf worship to which 
ix wasonceattachedisayea grassy ,mo.nnd which apparently marks 
tJt^d hite^f the fotthdation ?. The tomb in question is in the in* 
terior of this mound ; — a fiat stone en&fraren in characters nearly 
illegible with the name of the Honorable Patrick M*Chlhm^ oped 
€ighteek, . /Some armorial boarings can slill be traced upon the 
■tone^andlikewise the date, 1535. Theoccupant of thetomb was 
j^bably one of the M'Clellans of Auchlane, but the author has 
Veen unable to gather any particulars respecting hinu 

Young sleeper by the Waters ! 

How many a year hath fled 
Since thy house's mournful daughters 
. Here wept theii* early dead ! 
Since thy stately kinsman slowly 

Laid the funeral stone o'er thee^ 
XVjthin the Chapel holy 

Close by the rushinjj Dee ! 

That funeral stone's cold barrier 

When it hid thy feded bloom, 
l)}d e'en the stalwart warrior 

Drop a tear on thy tomb ? 

• The last incumbe.it of this church that I can find mentioned 
i^ Mychael Duti. H3 was there as Exhorter in 1570 : his stipend 
•aouunted to 28 roerk*, or (£111 1^) -.^Uistoby or Galloway^ 
tOL. X. p 499. 
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Did iht mcytleTi afa|[«m)i4lH}eii; 

There vent her soul's d^pair f 
Did perchance soiyi:6 Borro^i'ing maiden 

Pont her heaft"^ <ir^hi teat-dfrdtW tlil^^ ? 

When'thfe weary PUgrim roamiiig^* 

Thro' fair GtdloWtty, 
Xo the rivet Chapel coming 

There khelt hinor down! to pi'ay, 
iMd thy sbdlpttired name remind^ hiifcl 

uf mortal life's brief spatv 
mi he cast earth's eares behind him 

And went forth a holi^' lihail ? 

Yea 1 ddabttess many wept thee 

In: thy "Cdld windin^^siteet ; 
And many a fond heart kept thee 

Uiifbr*5otten while it beat; 
And'maily a Mass rose piously 

Fot* thy repose to pWy, 
Btit time hath dealt with these as thee» 

And all are pass'd away. 

Kor love, nor prayer, yoftng Sl<*ep^ ! 

Thy memory hath kept : 
Ib death's cold realm the Weeper 

Hath lain down by the Wept. 
Could thy long rest be broketl^ 

Of thy lofty race thod'd'st* si^e 
Scarce one surviving token, 

Save the stone that covers thee. 

Thv proud forefathers' dwelling 

1 he Ikrid knotTs no' more ; 
No trace remaineth telling 

Where they held their state of yore : 
Here,^ where they wont to bend them' 

And breathe tfi^ holy vow, 
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The Chapet^walls would lend tbeni 
But liCtle shelter now* 

The Chapel-walls lie level . 

With the earth oVr thy breast. 
On their base the wild flowers revel 

And the lark makes her nest ; 
fiut the river, where it floweth, v^ 

And the hills that sAcirt the shore. 
And the breeze that o'er them bloweth^ 

They are ever as of yore. 

Man's work no more retaineth 

A place above the sod ; — 
But, thy last long home remainetb 

'Mid the changeless works of God :— ^ 
Each trace of all that knew it 

For ages hath been flown ; — 
Bat heaven's sweet showers still dew it^ 

And sun-beams kiss the stone. 

Nor boots it now, young Sleeper ! 

If thou wendd't at night or morn 
If green or ripe the Reaper 

Laid low the stately corn ; — 
Alike to thee thy waking 

When the trump shall summon tbee^ 
Thy sleep of ages breaking, — . 

Beside the rushing Dee. 

BXTRACTS FROM A RARE WORK, ENTITLED 

^' A JOURNEY THROuGii SeOTLAND." 

By the Author or a Joubnet tubodgh England. 

London: 1723. 

^* In five hours from the Isle of Man I arrived 
at Kirkcudbright, in the Stewartry of Gal- 
loway in Scotland. 
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Kirkcudbright is an ancient town, with th^ ^ 

frettiest navigable river I have seen in Britain, 
t runs as smooth as ^fedway at Chatam ; and 
there is depth of water tod room enough to 
hold all the fleet of England, so that the Bri- 
tahnia may throw her anchT)r into the Church- 
yard.'* It is also landlocked from all winds; 
aild there is an island which shuts its mouth 
with good fresh water springs in it, which, if 
foftified, would secure the fleet from all the at- 
tempts of an enemy ; but as this harbour lies 
ojien only to England and Ireland, it was 
n^ver worth a government's while to make use 
of It The situation of the town is a perfect 
amphitheatre, like the town of Trent on the 
confines of Italy, and like it not surrounded with 
high mountains blit a rocky-stony crust, which 
in this country they call craigs; for they 
make a distinction here between mountains^ ' 
hills and Craigs. Tlie mountain^ ate tery 
high, rocky, and covered with heaih, or 
heather : the hills dre hiityh, not rockv, and 
covered with griss, which makes the finest 
pasture for sheep and small black cattle : the 
craigs are h^ird stony rocks, not high, and thin- • 
ly covered w^ith grass, through which the 
rocks appear like a scab. In the middle of 
this ciaiggy country lies this little town^ 
whie'h consists of a to.erable street, the houses ' 
al' built with stone, but not at all after the • 
mtoner of England ; even the manners, dress 

* At diis time the common burying ground oft! e! 
B irgh was on the i\u at brae, annexed to tl.^ 
i>id ClMrvh,—/yo:c by th': IM tvr.) 
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foci cotmienance of th6 p^ople^ difler vestj 
inuch from the EnglisL The common 
people wear all bonnets ini^tead of hats ; anc( 
though some of iht tovhismen have hats, they 
#ear them only on Sundays, and extraordin- 
ary occasions. T{iere ia nothing of the' 
gaiety of the English, but a sedate gi^avity 
in every fice, winiout the stiffness of the' 
{Spaniards; and I take this to be owing ta 
their praying and frequent long; graces, which 
^ves their loo^s a religious (isast. Tadtumity 
and dtdness gadns the chenractef of a discreef 
man, and a, gentleman of wit is called a 
sharp man. I arrived here on Saturday 
night, at a good Inn ; but the 1*0001 wher^ I 
lay, I beliete, had not been Washed in a hun-*^ 
dred years, Next^ day I expected, as iiu 
England^ a piece of good beef or a pudding t& 
^nner ; but my Landlord told me, that tney 
never dreiss dinner on a Sunday, so that I 
must either take up with bread and butter,- 
a fresh egg^ or fast till after the evening ser* 
mon, when they never fail of a fiot supper.— 
Certainly no Nation on earth observes the' 
Sabbath with that ^strictness of devotion and' 
resignation to the will of God : they all pray 
in tneir families befoi'B they go to church, ana 
between seirmons they fast; after sermon 
every body retires to his own home, and readr 
some book of devotion till supper, (which is" 
generally very good on Sundays;) after whiclr 
tbey sing psalms till they go to bed. 
This, with the adjacent: Shire of Gallo^^y> 



is leekoned one of &e coarsest parts of Scot- 
llaiid ; yet is no part of what is called the 
Highlands, although a high country, and am 
in dans or tribes as there. The Maodweles, 
Maekys, Macqhys» Maclurgs, Maclellans and 
Maxwellsj^ are the common names here ; but 

ttlemen are never called by their names 
lere, but, as in France, by their estate : and 
indeed where so many gentlemen of the same 
name and snrname live in the same county, ijt 
would malce confusion in business if they were 
not distingiiished by their designations. A^ 
for example ; I know si:^ gentlemen each called 
^ohn Maxwell in this Stewartry : when you 
ask for any, you never name him, but his laird- 
fihip, as they call it. A lairdship is a tract of 
land with a mansion house upon it, where i^ 
gentleman hath his residence, and the name 
of that house he is distinguislied by. If you 
meet a man on the streets, and aaK for Mr 
Maxwell of Gribton, you i^sk fox the Laird of 
Gribton ; but if it is a knight ypu mention 
both name and designation : did you. see Sir 
Oeorge Maxwell of Urchardton ? 

I am the more particular in this ; becauae 
lis this isigener^ through the whole Kingdom, 
I may not be putting you after to the trouble 
<tf explanations. There are lairds here of 500 
pounds a year, and of 15 only ; a Galloway 
laird of 20 or 30 pounds a year is a frequent^ 
thing and all gentlemen, as in Wales 

King Charles I. erected this ancient borough 
u^to 9 l)aronyi for Mx MaclellaU; a gentlem^hj 
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of his bedchamber by the title of Lord Kirk^ 
cudbright ;.but his estate was so exhausted in 
the service of his royal master during the civil 
yrars, that at the restoration none of the fa-mily 
would take the title ; till this last parliameiit 
of King Georg^, in 1 722, there was such a 
(Struggle for the electing the sixteen Peeri?, 
that a poor man who kept an alehouse in the. 
.neighbourhood* and was lineal beif to the title, 
^'as persuaded to put in his claim, and accords 
ingly voted, and is now upon the Parliament 
Tolls as Lord Kirkcudbright. There is in the 
town a gocd qld castle in tolerable good repair, 
with large gardens, which belonged to the 
family, but belongs now to the JMaxwells. 

There is a monument of freestone, with a 
statue as big as the life, in the Abbey Church 
of Dundrennon, nc^r this town, with this in^ 
scription in great Roman capitals : 

HTC JACET VIR HONORABILIS DOMINUS 
PATRICIUS MACLOLANDUS DE WIGTON KT 
VICECOMES GALLAVIDI-^ QUI OBIJT ANNO 
i:)OMlNI MILLESIMO QUADUAGEXTISIMO 

quinquagtlsimo sedundo cujds anima 
requiescat in pace m^clellan. 

There is fine salmon-fishing in this river, 
^nd no place can be fineir situate for a white 
fish fishing on the bank of Solway and the 
tiorth coast of Ireland ; biit the inhabitaiits 
neglect both, there being never a ship and 
scarcely any boat belonging to the whole town. 
But the union having encouraged both Englisji 
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^nd Scots to improve the fishing on the coasts 
lind in the rivers of Scotland, it is to be hoped 
that this well situated town for that trade may 
in time come to flourish. 

From Kirkcudbright }n 34 miles, on the 
best road I ever kn^w, being spacious and 
hard under foot, through this Stewartry of 
Galloway I arrived at Dumfries. There is 
neither hedge nor ditch by the road-side, aQ 
in England ; but wherevei' you see ^ body of 
trees, there is certainly a Laird's house ; most 
of them old towers of stone, built strong, to 
prevent a surprize from inroads, which were 
frequent between the two nations before the 
kings of Scotland came to the crown of 
England. ,And two miles off Dumfries I saw 
Tcrragle, the paternal seat of the unhappy 
Maxwell Earl of Nithsdale, who was taken 
prisoner at PrestoUji and pade his escape o,ut 
of the Tower. 1 1 consists of a l^rge oyal court, 
in which are very stately apartments^ and large 
gardens, suitable to the, grandeur of so noble 
a family. Also within six miles I visited New- 
Abbey, founded by the famous Dernagilla, 
whose picture we saw in Baliol College in 
Oxford, for the burying-place of her bus- 
band John Baliol king of Scotland, whose 
heart is entombed here ; and she called the 
Monastery Dulce Cor, on which Winton, an 
pld Scots poet, made the following inscrip- 
tion: 

When Bqliolf that was her. Lord 
Spousit, as you heard Record, 
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Bis >S^) send to hh Creator* 
Or )t^ wa^ toirf ifi SepwItlt^^, 
Sbe gctirt apvoe bi^ body tyf^^ 
And gart take bis heart put q^fite ; 
With Spicery right wfiW SavQiurap^ 
And of kind wele Floworand^ 
That i)k Heart, as Men said. 
She balmyt, and gart be laid 
In a Coffoie of Ebotse, 
Thnt she g^ri be made therefore 
Enaofiy lit and perfectly Dight, 
Locket and bnpden with 8i&«r brlgh^ 
She fouudit into Giaflq;wau 
di Cest^ftkms Qrder an Abby l 
Duke Cor she gart tbame MJ 
That is sweet Heart that Abby cait^ 
Sut now the Men of Galloway 
Call that Steid N^WrMby. 

This D^rnagUla ^ras daughter to Da^yid 
Earl of Huntington, brother to Jcing William, 
the Lion, and married to J,ohn fiafiol of Ber- 
nard-Castle in Yorkshire ; and by her right 
her son disputed the crowu wth Robert Bruce 
Earl of Huntington. 

i passed the river Nith ftpra Galloway to 
Dumfries oyer a fair stone, bridge of thirteen^ 
large arches, the finest I saw in Britain ne^t 
to London and Rochester. There is a street 
that leads firom the bridge by an easy ascent 
to the castle, which 13 on the east of tn^. town» 
and hath a commanding prospect of the town 
and adjacent country- This castle belonged also 
to the Earl of Nithsdde ; and from it the 
high street runs by an easy descent to the 
church at half a mile 5 distance. This high 
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IKbf^ is spadot]^ with good stone li)uU£n|9 
sin each side ; those on the north side bating 
their hanging gardens to the river side. 

The Exchange and Town-house are abcnlt 
the middle of thet street towards the sQudi ; 
and hesides this great street Lochmabeo-street 
hath very good hoi^ses. This is ^ very thrir- 
ing town, and hath a good face c^f trade, yet 
their shipping does not come, up within two, 
miles of the town. 

This town hath been fa^n^ous for bdiig 
firmly zealous to the. protestant interest ever: 
since the Reformation ; and that ^miiess con- 
tributed very much to the Lords Nithsdale^ 
Carnwath and Ke,nmure'« throwing away 
themselves at Preston in England : if thejr 
cou,ld have been masters of Dlumfries;, they had 
played a securer game. 

The country round this town ^ very P?e»<h 
l^nt, and strewed with gentlem^'s seats^ ^l 
iSnely planted with treesC the great ornament 
of seats here/ ICarlayrqok oastle/ all of free 
stone, and a fine piece of architecture, on the 
^nks of Soiway iti full yiew of England, and,; 
the capital of the Earls of Nithsdale h^tji 
been a noble seat by its vestiges, whi^fa nfe 
liot $0 decayed, but they give a full idea of 
W 1' at itwas in its glory . 

This family is very anqient, and for many 
ages considerable ; for it stands recorded, thjit 
King Robert Bruce, cotemporary with the 
English king Edward the first, gave to i^ 
Eustace Maxwell of Carlavrock twenty twp^ 
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pounds sterling, for having of his own accord 
demolished to the ground his castle of Carlav- 
rock, that it might not be made a garrison by 
the English, whence they might have annoyed 
the country. We find also that a l^obert 
Lord M-axwell sent to France in King James 
the fifth's days, and married by proxy, for the 
!king, Mary of Lorrain, daughter to the Dul^e 
pf Guisp : he was Lord of the Bed-chamber, 
Colonel of the King's Guards, ^nd Warden of 

g'le Mafchps. And if- we may believe Sir 
alph Sadler, Embassador from Henry the 
eight, this Lord Maxwell was the chief person 
Henry ^he eight depended upon, for bringing . 
of Scotland under the subjection of England 
after James fifth's de^^th. It is remarkable 
that this very Lord Maxwell, to convince 
King Henry of the power he had in the 
Kingdom, brought in a bill, ^nd carried it 
in Parliament, for printing and publishing 
the Bible in the English tongue, notwith- 
standing the opposition of the Queen dowager 
. and clergy ; and yet the family was then, and 
hath ever since been Roman Catholick$. 

In King Charles the first's i;eign we §nd 
Robert earl of Nith^dale a great negociator in 
foreign courts ; and the Earl who made, his 
escape from the Tower was allied to all the 
great families in the two kingdoms. 

Dumfries stands in the provence of Niths- 
^Jale, or the valley of the river Nith ; For it is 
the custom over all the south of Scotland to 
qdXl the country of each side of a river cfof/g; 
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as that on the Tweed, Tweeddale ; that on dm 
Annan, Annandale; thfit on the Clyde, CliddiB- 
dale ; that on the Tiviot, Tiviotsdale ; although 
these are not the proper nain^s of the sh^r^ 
on the rolls of Parliament. Annanda'e is with- 
in the shire of Dumfries, adjoining to Niths- 
dale ; It i$ but a coarse moorish country, chief- 
ly inhabited by the name of Johnston, of 
yrhi^h the Marquis of Annandale is chief: his 
chief seat in this country is Loclihead, near 
the, famous wells of Moffat, that purge like 
those of Scarbprpugh, and are much frequent- 
ed , but here is no raffling, walking and danc- 
ing, as at Bath apd Ti^nbridge : an imiversal 
quietness reign§ in the place. 

After I had made this little excursion into 
Annandale, I proceeded up the ban^s of the 
Kith, through a most beautiful country rf 
about four miles broad on each i^ide of the 
river, and in twelve miles rising arrived ^t 
the palace of Drumlanrig, the aucient pater- 
nal seat of the Dukes of Queen^bury. 

The gusto grande is wh^t ii? pften men- 
tioned by the Italian Architects ; they tell yc^u 
tliat Lewis the fourteenth King of Fi:ance 
had it : since, having so many good natural 
. situations in his kingdom to build a palace^ 
he neglected them all and by buildirg the 
finest palace in the world, in the barrennest 
part of his dominions, Versailles, and bringing 
rivers over mountains to supply it with water, 
shewed the greatness of his taste : the great 
JPuke pf lc)evonshire; in the situation of bis 
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feat at Chatsworth, the name. And the first 
iDttke of Queensbury, who built this noble 
fitlace in the reign of Charles the second, may 
seem to have had the oddest taste in the 
liRForld in the situation pf it ; fcur it stands qu 
a foek, environed with high mountain^ oq 
jevery side. The palace is a square building 
of ^ne freestone, with a spacious court in the 
piiddle, and a turret, and great stone stairs in 
each corner: the gallery and chief apartments 
ttre adorned with &mily pictures, and most 
fichly furnished : the offices below are very 
noble; and the hanging gardens ci^t ot^t of 
the rock do\^n to the river side, wifh water 
works and grottos, do. every way answer the 
great genius of William, Duke of Qucens^bury 
Its first founder. At the church ofDesdier, 
hard by, is a noble monument of James^ the 
last Duke, in marble, as big as the life, in 
kis. garter robe^, with his Dutchess by him, 
a sister of the Earl of Burlington. There U 
a vast plantation of trees round the palace, 
and the surprise of seeing £fo fin^ a building 
in so coarse a country ^dds to its beauty. 

The first of this noble branch of the 
Douglasses was William Dou^as, son to 
James, Earl of Douglas who by a deed,, 
which I have seen, gavo to him in portion the 
barony of Drumlanrig in the shire of Dum- 
jfries, about the year 1400. The witnesses to 
ibis donation are Archibald Douglas, Lord of 
Galloway, James Douglas, Lord of Dalkeith, 
'^flrmes Lindsey, Lord Crawford^ William. 



I^ofd Lindsey, Robert Lord Cblvil, and Wil^ 
liam Lord Bortfawick, cum muttis alifs^--^ 
After this donation he was sent ambassador 
to England to rddise King J^es the First 
then prisoner in London, froin whom he ob- 
tained a charter, ^I written by that King's own! 
hand on vellum, curiously dobe, confirming;, 
the Fatl Donglsis's donation of the lands of 
Drumla^rig; U auyke and Selkiifk, signed aba 
sealed at Croydon in Surrey th^ last day o£^ 
November, 1412. We find this Sir Williaui 
a great sharer in all the public transactiondr 
during that King's absence^ and was killed at 
the battle of Agincourt, in France, in ^427* 
We find this^ family eminent throi^ the 
whole race of the Stewarts down to Charles 
the first, who created the Lord Driimlav* 
rig Earl of Queensbury. and Charles the 
second created tbe grandson,, ^t, JViarquis^ 
and then Duke. He was esteem^ in thisr 
kingdom as aiery gfeat man, possessed of » 
great estate, loved grandeur and liv^ up to- 
the great posta he enjoyed in the kingdon^ 
and hath a fitie monument erected over him at 
Desdier, the btirial- place of the family. Hiv 
son Jame& (the late Duke) was one of the 
politest, wdl bred noblemen of the courts di 
King James, King William and Queen Anaef 
he joined early at the Revolution, was one of 
the Lords of the bed-chamber to Kinff Wili. 
]i{im, commanded the Scots troop of Horse 
Guards, and was Lord High Commission^ ta 
several Scots Parliaments, both in th€^ reig» 
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of King Waiiam and Qiiieen Anne, and pre-^ 
sided in that which concluded the union of 
the two kingdoms. The pre?ent Duke ig 
Ldrd High Admiral of Scotland, but resides 
mostly at I^ondoii. 

From Driimlanrig I ascended a femous pass 

5il^ut on the side of a rock called Entrokid 
ath. This Path or pass is near a mile to the 
top, and is very steep. There cannot above 
two go a-bi east ; and the preci pice is m lich more ' 
dreadful than Pernidnmawr in Wales. This 
path brought me into the widest, poorest 
country t ever saw, wdrse by far than the Peak 
at Darby ; and yet there is a tolerable good 
house in it, belonging to the Earl of Hopton, 
cailled the Leddhills, where he hath very large 
mines of lead, Mrhicli bring hin in a good re- 
venue. I made haste but of this desart, and in 
three hdurs riding I got to Need Path in the 
cdunty of Tweedale. the seat of Doiiglas Earl 
of March. The first Earl was second son to 
the first Dtike ofQUeensbui^y, and created by 
Kiiig Willlarti. * * /* * * I may 
also observe to you, that in every county I 
hive yet passed through, t have met with a 
Murray of above 500 pounds sterling a year 
lent, vi^. Murray of Broughtori near Kirkcucl- 
hiright, arid niember of Parliaitient for that 
Btewartry ; Murray of Stormonrl in Niths:lale, 
ftnd Murray bf Staiihope here : arid so I aiii 
told it will continue throiigh riiost counties of 
the Kingdom. 
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I'he barony of Renfrew, although small/ 
hath many noblemen's seats in it. The castle 
of Dundonald, the ancient seat of the Stua,rtii 
before they were Kings, gives now title of earl 
tb the family of Cochfan ; and the celebrated 
Abbey of Paisley was, at the Reformation,' 
turned into a Lordships in favour of the Lord 
Claud Hamilton, a younger, son of the Dukei. 
of Chateau Herault, who was created Farl of 
Abercorn, and Lord Pasley i but that family 
afterwards settling in Ireland, thfe Atbey and 
lands were purchased by the Karls of Duiidon- 
ald, who now kept theii* residence there ; which! 
is so pleasant that the Dutchess of Beaufort, 
after the death of both her husbands, although 
an English woman, chose it for her residence, 
and died there. 

Here is also^ the caistle of Areskin,' which 
gave name to the family of Mar, and of which 
they were l6ng lords, before they came to b6 
Earls of Mar. 

The ancient family of Lord Semple hath 
also their seat here. This family w^re bailiffs 
to the Stuarts for this barony, and remained 
so after the Stuarts came to the throne ; T)ut 
continuing till of late Roman CatholicRs, they 
have made n6 great figure since the Refor- 
niatiotf. ^ 

Here is also Halkhead, the ancient seat of 
the Lord ^Ross's family ; who were originally 
Ross of Wark iii Northumberland, but follow- 
ed the fortune of King Robert Bruce, anrf' 
^ave settled here ever since. The present 
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lx»4 w^ (me of th^ $ixteeii Peers m the Imt 
j^arliament ; and hid brother; Qeheral Robs, a 
iesdinfi: man in the House of Cbmmons. 

^byle of Kelburn, created Earl of Glasgow 
laf Queen Anne, hath also his seat |iei:e : as 
hitb likewise Cuningham^ E^rl of Gleni^irn^ 
artery anciient and noble family created Earb 
W King Jame& the sebond. They have .been 
GhanceUors of Scotland- formerly ; tind the 
pki^nt E^rl is GoveJisor of Dumbarton castle« 

Froni this county of Ri^frew, I entered the 
lieautiful country of Cuningham, all endosed 
at England;, and extends fdir thirty miles along 
ttebank^of the Frith of Clyde, to thfe river 
o£ Air. . There are several branches of the 
name of Cuningham Very considerable here.— 
Sir Jameit Dalrymple says^ that the first o£ 
thia family was an: English gentleman who be- 
inj^ concerned in th<^ nlurder o^ Thothas a Bee- 
let^ fled hither ; and gives for ireason, that they 
earry a Bii^hof^'s pall foir their arms; I suppoiBe, 
hi mean&^a crosier, dlr sal tyre ; but^ with sub-» 
lElissiont I believe it is a pitch fork ; fot Lord 
C^encaim's mdttd is, Over fork over i and the 
lukme answers to husbandry ; for in the High« 
Il^utdi and Saxon language^ Conigham i» a 
k&gly situatioii ; slnd th^ nsime as well as the 
kurms^ suit both the plenty and the beauty of 
the country. 

Tihis^ country was^ early inhabited by the 
Sboirs,. and never by the Hi^land Scots ; yet 
the Yimous Sir William Wallace, that had so 
MHiy exploits against the English^ in King 
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Edward the first's reign, was a native of Cun» 
ingham, and his posterity are a considerable 
family in that country to this day. 

In a few miles riding in this beautiful 
country, I arrived at the castle of Eglinton, 
the capital seat of Montgomery, Earl of Eglin- 
ton, a most ancient and noble family, who have 
been above three hundred years Earls. He was 
a branch of this family, that Count de Mont* 
gomery. Captain of the Scotch band in France, 
established by Charles the fifth, for the defence 
of his own person and his posterity ; who in a 
Tournament, killed King Henry the second of 
France, by the splenting of his spear at a tilt, 
entering his helmet at the eye, and pierced his 
brain. This gentleman being the son of Mont- 
gomery of Givan, took part afterwards with the 
French Protestants in the time of the League, 
and being apprehended was beheaded The 
family have been zealous Protestants since the 
Reformation ; and the present Earl was one of 
the sixteen Peers in the last Parliament of 
Queen Anne. He hath a great estate, and is 
a great improver ; but none of his seats come 
up to the dignity of his rank. They seem to 
be a French family originally, for they give the 
same coat of arms with the Kings of France, 
in a double tressure: and Mr John Montgomery, 
of Givan, a grandson of the family of Eglin- 
ton, is now one of the Gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber to the Prince of Wales. 

A little way from Eglinton, lies Kilwinning, 
a pretty large .village with some good seats in 

M 
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itt and of which that Lord is bailiff. In f wo^ 
little miles more, I got to Irvine, a tolerable 
«ea-port, consisting of two pretty good streets, 
and the houses well built'; and upon the Key, 
a good face of business, especially the Coal trade 
to Dublin. This town also gives the title of 
Viscount to an English faniily of the name of 
Ingram ; yet although it is the best town in 
Ciiningham, Kilmarnock ( six miles further 
from the sea ) is reckoned the chief, and gives 
title of Earl to the family of Boyd^ a family 
that flourished in the reign of King James the 
second, and was ruined by King James the 
third. The Lord Boyd was so great a favour- 
ite, that the King gave him his daughter in 
marriage, created him Earl of Arran, and con* 
ferred all the great employments of the nation 
on his family : but that King's son, soon after 
he came to the throne, sent his Lordship to 
Denmark, to bring him a Queen ; and during 
his absence, stripped the family of their all : 
some historians say, of his wife too but others^ 
affirm, that the Lord Hamilton did not marry 
her till the Lord Boyd's death. King Charles 
the second (the best natured Prince in the 
world) took pity of the family, and raised them 
again by the title of Earl of Kilmarnock. — 
This town is famous for all kinds of cutler's" 
ware. 

On the rising grounds that separate Ciining- 
ham from Clyddesdale, stands the castle of 
Loudon, a very nobie seat, with a commanding 
prospect over all this country ; the ancient seat 
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bf d branch of the Campbels, and Earls of Loii« 
don : they are come of the Duke of Argyle's 
family, and, give the same arms, but in dif&reni; 
colbUrs ; what is l^ahle and Or in the Duke's^ 
is Argent and Gules in this. An Earl of 
Loudon wai& Cl^^ncellor of Scotland in all the 
difficult times of King Charles the first. The 
Lord Clarendon, and other historians of his 
time, have s.id so much of him that I will not 
trouble yoii with the dharactet of that very 
great man which I am sure you have read there. 
His grandson the present. Earl, was Secretary 
of State to Qlleien Anne, hath been one of the 
sixteen Peers in the British Parliament ever 
since the union, and is knight companion of 
the most noWe order of St Andrew, or the 
Thistle. 

It Was hiis brother, Colbnel James Ca<opI)el» 
that you saw behave so well at. the battfe of 
Malplaquet, at the head of thfe Grey Dragoons, 
of wnom he is How Colonel ; and by niarrying 
the only daughter of Sit John Shaw of Green- 
nock, will add a new family to that illustrious 
and nobk tribe. 

From Kilmalrndck. in ^ght miles, T crossed tfaie 
river of Air, over a feir stone bridge, to the toWa 
of Air ; which looks like a fine beauty in deo^. 
H^e are the ruins cf an ancient trading town ; 
the market place ai^d two streets shew what it 
hath been, but every thing is now out of order. 
It lies at thcj moiith of the river, on the Frith 
of Clyde ; but Irvine is by much, a town of 
more business ; although this was formerly the 
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fifth town in Scotland. Here are the remaiif s^ 
of a citadel built by Oliver Cromwell ; who, in 
imitation of King Edward the first, rode this^ 
country in a curb bit, and built citadels near 
all their great towns, which were generally de- 
molished at the Restoration. 

A few miles above Air, on the river-side, is 
the ancient seat of the Lord Cathcart, a family 
that have been for many hundred years barons. 
But the glory of them, is your acquaintance, 
Colonel Cathcart, whom you knew in Fland- 
ers Major to the Grey dragoons ; he had an 
«ld regiment of foot on King George's access- 
ion to the throne ; is one of the gentleman of 
the bed-charaber to the Prince of Wales, an^ 
eldest son of this noble family. 

This country is called Kyle it is more moun- 
tainous, but not near so' beautiM as Cun- 
ingham. 

Here also is the old castle of Stair,^the habi- 
tation of the family of the Oalrymples; a 
family that was never conspicuous till after the 
Restoration. Sir James Dalryraple of Stair, 
for his knowledge in the Law, was appointed 
by King Charles the second one of the Lords 
rf Session, or Senators of the College of Justice, 
and in 1671, Lord President of the Session ; in 
which post he continued till the Duke of York 
tame to Scotland ; when opposing the arbitrary 
measures then carrying on, and foreseeing the 
misery that must attend his country on that 
Prince's accession to the throne, he fled to Hol- 
land, where he led a private life till at the 
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Revolution he came over with the Prince of 
Orange, was created Lord Viscount Stair, and 
restored to his Post of President of the Session. 
But his highest glory was, to see four of his sons 
|;he greatest men in the nation, not by favour 
but by merit. The eldest son John, was Sec- 
retary of State to King William, and created 
afterwards Earl of Stair : Hugh is now Pre- 
sident of the College of Justice, or Session ; 
the same place which his father had : Sir James, 
one of the finest gentlemen of his time, and a 
curious Antiquary, was made Clerk of the 
Parliament and Session ; and Sir David, whom 
you have so often heard in the English House 
of Commons, Lord Advocate or Attorney- 
General. 

The Grandchild to this first noted Dalrymple, 
I mean the present Earl of Stair, I need say 
nothing of, since all Europe have been filled 
with his prudent and vigilant negotiations, 
when Ambassador in France : and he is now 
deservedly one of the Lords of the bed-chamber 
to the King, and knight of the most noble order 
of St Andrew. 

Upon my mentioning this family to you, I 
cannot help making a remark, which will hardly 
occur to you in the History of any other 
Nation ; that the same race should continue the 
capacity and learning in the family, as well as. 
the honour and estate, for several generations." 

^ * It 9 Jir ^r ?RF V '^ *^ ?(r ^re* •IF 

" In a few miles from Air, I entered the 
Qounty of Carrick; which as Cuningham liie& 
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^loiig the banks of the Frith of Clyde, and the 
three, Kyle, Cuninghatn and Carrick, compose 
on the Parliament rolls the shire of Air, though 
they are three distinct Jurisdictions, ^nd have 
each their several bailiffs, who hold their courtfii 
independent. This country gave title of Earl to 
!Robert Bruce, before he ws^s King of Scotland 
by Martha the daughter of an earl of Carrick in 
1270, who falling in love with Robert Bruce, 
while her father was upon an expedition to the 
Holy Land, in which he died, married him: and 
wjts mother to that Robert that was afteiwards 
King ; the Stewart marrying his daughter,'got 
the estate ; which, with the titlcj belongs now 
to the Prince pf Wales^ who hath great super- 
iorities, although no very gT^at ]^evenu<e from 
this country. 

The first gopd seat I met with in Carrick, 
is Barga,ny, a good modem building, with pretty 
good gardens which gives title, of Lor4 to a 
branch ofthe house of Hamilton. A few miles 
further is the castl^ of Cassils, theancient seat 
of the Kennedies, Earls o£ Cassik, a,n Irish 
family ; who being page to^ King Robert the 
third, got his daughter with chUd, and mar- 
ried her : hii^ son, by that marriage, was creat4^<l 
XiOird Kennedy ; and in Jaiides the 'second's 
Teign, Earl of Cassils. There was a fine gen- 
tleman of this family, Lord Chancellor of Scot- 
land, and Archbishop of St Andrews,' who, I 
told you from thence, founded St Salyador'^s 
College there ; and they carry their arms in a 
treasure^ a$ a branch of the royal family. 
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Minnibol, the capital of tbis country, 
¥^bere all the courts are kept, is a very indif- 
ferent place, and no seaport; and upon the 
river Girvant, is a beautiful little vale tor some 
miles ; and then I came to the town of Stran- 
raer, a royal burgh on Lochrian, but hardly a 
h&^se two stories high, in the whole town, and 
a most miserable place. Do not take Loch- 
rian, from its name, to be a lake of fresh water, 
as Loch Leven or Loch Lomond ; no it is an 
arm of the sea that lies between two points 
th^run out, the one called the Mull of Gal* 
1(^^, and the other the point of Corsehill ; 
and running deep into land, makes a bay, 
where they have a good herring fishing in the 
season ; the country round this bay is called 
the Rinns of Galloway, where now I am r©. 
turned. Near this I landed from the Isle of Man, 
and I cannot help saying that it is the coarsest 
part of all the kingdom, hardly excepting Loch- 
aber and Ross ; but nature, you know, hath 
made the extremities of all countries mountain- 
ous ; the Alps, for example, between France 
and Italy; the Pirraneans between France 
and Spain : and the mountains of Tirrol, be- 
tween Germany and Italy ; and yet the people 
here live in as great plenty as there, and in 
Galloway there is a numerous gentry. 

From Stranraer in four miles of very bad 
road I got to Port-Patrick, a miserable place, 
where the Packet-boats pass between Scotland 
and Ireland, and make but a short passage, 
having a full view of the coast of Ireland all 
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the way ; but the boats are not so good as 
thoise that pass the Frith of Forth, from Leith 
to Fife. 

From Port-Patrick, I passed by the ancient 
Monastry of Whithorn, having England, Ire- 
land and the Isle of Man; in full view, and 
arrived here. This is a pretty good sea-port 
town, but the harbour not near so good as 
Kirkcudbright ; it lies upon the same sea, 
very commodious for the pilantation trade.— 
It is also a royal borough, and gives title of 
Earl to Fleming, Earl of Wigton, a fn|ily 
that came from Flanders, and have mflR a 
very good figure in Scotland for above four 
hundred years. There is another branch in 
Ireland of an older standing; but whether this 
family came from thence, I could not learn.— 
I saw his seat, called Cummernaldi at some 
distance, in my way from Stirling to Lithgow 
and I am told it is a very large one. Near 
Wigton is the seat of Stuart, Eari of Galloway, 
a branch of the roj^al family, and very power- 
ful in this country. 

Sir James Dalrymple, in his account of Gallo- 
way, saith, that in former times it had Princes 
and Lords of its own ; of whom on record 
13 Fergus, in the reign of Henry the first of 
£ngland who after many troubles that he had 
stirred, was reduced by Malcolm King of Scots, 
to quit his country, and enter himself Caiidn 
in the Abbey of Holyrood-hbuse at Edinburgh. 
He had two sons, Acthred and Gilbert, who 
disputed for the sliccesision ; but the younger had, 
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the better of his elder brother in battle, took hin^ 
prisoner, and pulled out his eyes and tongue; 
however, the eldest brother had a son, called^ 
Allan, Lord of Galloway, married to Margaret 
eldest daughter to David Earl of Huntington, 
by whom he had a daughter, DomagiIda»* 
who founded Baliol College at Oxford, and 
was mother to John Balibl, King of Scots ; 
he had another daughter, Helena, married to, 
Roger Quincy, Earl of Winchester, by whom 
Ferrers of Grooby came to be Lord of Gallo-; 
wajr; but they adhering to the English, the 
Scdfeh Kings gave the inheritance to the Cum- 
mins, afterwards to the Douglasses, and now 
the title is in the Stuarts ; but the Earl Ferrers 
in England is thelinealdescendant of the first 
Princes. 

Here are the breed of little strong pad^ 
called from the country. Galloways, which are 
very strong and hardy. The country is said 
to take its name from the Gauk, the first in* 
habitants of this country; but be that as it 
will, they seem to be a different race from the, 
Highlanders. 

In ray way hither, I passed througb the 
Foggy road, near the Nick of Ballock ; a road 
so stony and uneven, that I was obliged to 
alight, and with much ado, led our horses 
to the King's Ford of Minnock ; so called from 
Robert the Bruce his passing th^ river at that 
ford : and it was here that4^tf Basil Hami!- 
ton, brother to the Earl of Orkney, lost his life, 
^y endeavouring to save his servant, whese 
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horse was carriei down by the stream ; and 
nigh it stands the mountain Mairoek^ two miles 
high ; at the top of which is a fresh water 
spring, which affords water enough to keep a 
mill a-going ; and at the bottom is a small 
lake, called Locktwachtown, plentifully stocked 
urith Trouts ; and at Lochenocb, a mile further 
are as fine trouts as at Locklevin. 

There is one other mountain adjacent, called 
Craignan, properly so called, for it is rather a 
praig than a mountain having no grass upon it. 
There are several other mountains and lakes, 
wdl stored with fish, within the bard% of 
Esbuchan, and the forest belonging to Alexan- 
der Mackye of Palgown, who hath a very com- 
modious and romantic seat on the lake Loch- 
Trool, in a valley environed with mountains 
pn the north and east, of a mile high; he 
keeps at li^ast, ten thousand sheep on these 
mountains, besides an incredible number of 
black cattle, and wild horses, called Galloways, 
and is one of the greatest graziers in Britain, 
and has vast parks and inclosures. 

Not far from this, is the famous mountain 
of Cairnsmure, full of Deer and wild cattle. — 
On the south of vM^h stands an ^ncient seat, 
belonging to Hugh Mackguffog of Ruscoe ; 
and tp the south-west a handsome seat called 
the Caily, belonging to Alexander Murray of 
Brochton, with a large park, which feeds ohq 
thousand Bullocks, that he sends once every 
year to the maikets of England, who is now 
\^crthyly the representative for the stcwartry 



of Galloway, in the Parli^nv^nt of Great 
Britain ; and opposite to this on the other side 
of the river Fleets stands a handsome seat 
called Cardinnes, belonging to Lieutenant 
Colonel Maxwell, with parks and inqlosurefi 
^Iso for feeding of cattle. 



THE SMUGGLERS, 

(Coptimedfrompag^ 109tt.J 

W^i quick eye and ready hand, Macgill 
wailPd off for some time the dragoon's blowi^ 
and watching his opportunity, with his jocte- 
leg in his left hand, (which he could use ai( 
readily as the right) by a back blow, cut the 
counter of his antagonist's horse. The animal 
reared ou the hind l?gs, and falling backwards 
on his rider, broke his thigh bone, and other- 
wise bruised him shockingly The soldiers, 
seeing their leader down, and themselves re- 
pulsed at all points, thought it prudent ta 
draw o|r, a^d leave the smugglers to pursue 
their way. When they were gone, having 
taken i^ip Serjeant Bagsnaw, and placed him 
on the back of one pf their horses, they retir- 
ed with as much haste as the st^te of theijc^ 
bruised and fainting leader would allow. Al- 
though many of the smugglers were severely 
wounded they had none killed, and all of theiti 
were able, after tying up their hurts as well as. 
they could with handkerchiefs, to purysue their 
way. The firing in the bay, had alarmed th^ 
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kingsmen of every description, all along the 
jBoast, and many parties were scouring th^ 
country in quest of smugglers. One of these 
parties, chancing to fall in with Serjeant Bag- 
shaw's dragoons, who had been repulsed by 
Macgill's band, learned from them the direc- 
tion which the smugglers had taken ; and all 
but the disabled serjeant and tiyo or three 
more, joined in pursuing them. They came 
\n sight of the smugglers as they were crossing 
9 ford, not far from a thick copsewood. Ivay 
Macgill, who rode in rear of the party, spied 
fhe kiqgsmen advancing rapidly, in sucl^|)rce 
that he saw resistance would be vain. He 
pallet out to his comrades, that they were pur- 
sued by a far stronger party than that which 
they had lately repulsed. " Rab Rorison an' 
Pate Baxter," cried he to two who rode good 
horses, " Ye'U follow me in gi^eng the redcoats 
a wil*-goose ch.'ce— all the rpst o' ye. mak' for 
ijhe Tod-rossan, an' dern yersels ^mang the 
thickest o't. They fallowed his direction, and 
|ay concealed till they saw the red-coats full 
in pursuit of Ivay and his two comrades, who 
kept designedly in their view oyer a, wide benty 
moor. The ground was intersected by deep 
gullies, passable for horses only in particular 
places, which were familiarly known to the 
smugglers ; and many times, just as the sol- 
diers fancied they had their prey within their 
{[rasp, they found themselves obliged to ride a 
ong way round, before they could find a pass- 
age for their horses through these gullies At 
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length, turtiing shbrt, round a riising eminencieV 
the smugglers made for a farm house at n^ 
great distance^ with all the speed they could^ 
At this house Ivay was always a welcome guests 
making frequent presents to the guidwife, of a 
hare, a salmon for a kipper, or a fringed Bar- 
celona for her neck on Sundays; and, if the 
Opinion of the servant lasses might be credit- 
ed, receiving in return some *' favours secret^ 
sweet and precious," when the guidman was 
from home. Having reached the farm house^ 
the smugglers threw off their loads against the 
broken end of a peat stack, and pulling dowB 
as much ofitascompletely covered their goods, 
hastened to conceal their horses in an old kiln, 
with one of which every farm-steading was ia 
those days accommodated. They then ran into 
the bam, and Baxter and Rorison throwing 
off their coats, and each of them seizing a flail 
began to lay on lustily ; while Ivay, getting 
a large trus» of straw on his back, trudged a- 
way dowu the croft,^ as if going to fodder some 
cattle. ** Kenn'd ye yon three riders, Geordie,*' 
cried the guidwife to Ivay. just as the fore- 
most of the red coats came within hearing, 
" kenn'd ye yon three riders, Geordie, wha 
passed here e'en now, an* took the water aboon 
the chapman steps^?" "Atweel no." quoth 
Ivay, **but I think they wad hae been better 
employed handing some honest man's pleugli, 
than scampeiing the kintra wi' prohibit guids 
in defiance o' baith law an' gospel, whilk say^ 
"^ Thou shalt render unto Caesar his duties on 
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Wiindy an' tobacco." And away he trudged 

with his burden. "Which way did these d d 

smugglers go when they passed here just now ?" 
said the officer to the guidwife, as he canie up; 
An* please your hdnour, said she, they drossed 
the water aboon the chapnikn steps, and took 
ihe wood, at the bifaid side, forendnt the WiilU 
eat craigs, makin straught for the hie-road 
Ihat leads to Craigancleugh Brig ; an' gin yieJ 
dinnd ride the faster, thdyll cross' t afore ye 
win tip wi' them." Away rode the soldiers iii 
Ihe direction pointed out by the guidwife. — > 
^ Pe'il speed tne hindmost o- ye," quo she ; 
ftttd turning on h6r heel, she hajtenied into the 
titdhen to prepare toadted banncJcks, and a 
draught of hdme brewed, fdr Ivay and his 
(Bwnradesi The smugglers sodn left over their 
irespective cimployments when the soldiers were 
tmt of sight, and following the guidwife into 
the house, partook freely of her gdod cheer.— 
When they thought it time to resume thcT 
journey, they brought out their horses^ and 
began td reload their goods; but not befoi^ 
ivay had taken from his pocket a gimlet and 
quill, and piercing a cask of right Cogniac, 
filled the guidwifg's gardevincJ to the neck. — 
They ntade ready for their journey, mounted, 
imd as it was now the dusk of the evening, 
trotted away the nefarest road for Johnie Mac 
Whirter's. They reached Johnie's, and found 
that thd rest of the party had arrived in safety 
hefore them ; and that they had already stow- 
«A away their gokxls in safe places, and were 
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fti^sembtcl round tbe kitchen fire/ with ptcJn^ 
of the best liquor the ports of France ana 
Holland could furnish. Macgill and hk cooi* 
rades soon joined them, and relating the paar-^ 
ticulars of theil' escape from their ptirsuerd, 
the whole company toasted the health of thc^ 
guidwife in a bumper. *' She's a famous mare, 
your Black Bess," quoth Wat Wylie to bi^ 
Tarn Raffle, who had arrived Itog before the 
others, having lost his lading, as mentioned 
before, which was the only prize the l^ingsmeii 
got that day — "She'a a famous mare, your 
Black Bess, Tam, I think she has been broke 
to the tod-hunting ii^ her youth, she kens the 
gate sae weel to the cover ;" at the same time 
giving a sly wink across the fire to Macgill.-— 
Tam knew that Wylie alluded to his precipi* 
late flight into AudbenWattle wood, when uid 
dragoons made their first appearance, and[ 
taking high offence, swore he would thraW thcf 
neck o' the first man who offered to pass a 
jibe on him, like a; chicken or a young ciraw. — 
** Hoot no;* said Bet MacWhirter, a 6tron| 
limbed broad shouldei^ed lass, and she graspei 
the tongs in her hand, — *• Ye'fl no be sae 
bauld in my father'iS house — An' I'll tell yo« 
what, Tatn, . gin ye breed ony o' ye're eoiley 
shangies here, I'll mak' ye baith black an' bluey 
an' ye wete as muckle as the kirk steeple.'*— 
" Hand your jaw, ye brazen faced limmer, quo^ 
I'am, or I'll leai^ ye better manners than 
your mither has done ; — and seizing Bet 
by tbe neck, he began to lug her towards the 
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door. Ivay Macgill directed towards him a 
inpfet iniquitous scowl, from under his tawny 
eye-brows, and starting to his feiet, drew from 
])is pocket a tin case, in which he carried his 
tobacco pipe, somewhat in the form of a small 
pistol, and, presenting it at Tam's breast, com- 
manded him to sit down and keep himself 
iquiet or he would blaw an ounce of cauld lead 
through his limgs. 5* Nae offence to you, Mr 
Macgill, said Tarn, there's no a man in Gallo- 
way has inair respeck for you than I ha'e, or 
wad do mair to oblige you," — and he took his 
wat as quietly ajs a schooLboy. The strength 
of the liquor, by degreeis, began to work its 
usual, effectis bn the company. Dne man 
would begin to entertain the rest with a song, 
jind before he had finished the first verse, all 
the voices present would be raised at once, 
with each a part of a different song. Johnie 
Mae Whirter had told, for the third time 
jthat evening, how he stood under arms all 
night, with the rest of the valiant freemen of 
the town of Kirkcudbright, to oppose the land- 
ing of Paul Jones at St. Mary's Isle, three 
nights after the pirate had left the coast. — 
Ivay Macgill sat silent and gloomy as usual, 
sometimes chucking Bet under the chin, as she 
passed to mend the fire, which she still took 
care to do on the side where Ivay sat. At 
length they concluded that it was time to go 
to rest, and were all retiring to their quarters 
on the stable loft, when Ivay turning round a 
comer of the house, found a window, which 
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opened into Bet's chamber, ^f up; l^t 
whether he made his way in there, or followect 
his comrades to the stable loft^ isnot lef^em 
record. 



THE BATTLE! OF DRtTMCLOG. 

The foUowinjj account of the Bittle of DrumcIog[». 
is taken from an American Newspaper, fnttUlc^A 
the ^National Gazette*. It is written by tlie 
^ Lainl of Tprfoot, an ofiBcer in the Presbyteriaa 
army, whose estate is at this day in the possession 
of his lineal descendants of the fifth "generation.. 



**It was a fair Sabbath morninrg, 1st .Tune 
1679, that an assembly of the Covenanters sdt* 
down on the heathy mountains of i>riimcIog. 
We had assembled not to fight, hurt to worship 
the God of our fathers. W e were far frbna the 
tumult of cities. The long dark h^ath waved 
around us ; and we disturbed no living crea- 
tures, saving the pees-wecp and the heather- 
cock. As usual, we had come armed, itwav 
for self-defence. For desperate and ferociotBl 
bands made bloody raids through the country, 
and, pretending to put down treason, thfey 
waged war against religion and morals* They 
spread ruin and havoc over the face of bleed- 
ing Scotland. 

The venerable Douglas had commenced the 
solemnities of the day. He was expatiatiog 
on the execrable evils of tyrany. Our souls 
Were on fire at the remembrance of dur €ountry*s 

"N 
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sttflbrings and the wrongs of the church. Itf 
tfaifi moment of intense feeling, our wattchmfttt 
pcfsted on a neighbouring height fired hi? 
ciirabine and ran towards the congregation.— 
He announced the approach of the enemy. — 
We raised our eyes to the minister. '^ I nave 
^one,** said Douglas with his usual firmness, — 
**Yott h^ve got the theoiv, — ^tiow for the prac- 
tice ; jroti biow yout duty ; i^elf-defence is 
ilw&y^ iawM. But the 6nemy approaches," 
He raised liis eyes to heaven and tittered a 
pr^er — brief iind emphatic — like the prayer 
of Kichard Caineroti, ''Lord, ^ate the green, 
and take the ripe." 

; The officers collected their men^ and placed 
thimdelves each at the head of his own idis^ 
trict. Sir Hobert, Hamilton placed tlie foot 
in the centre, in three ranks. A company of 
iiorse^ "v^ell am\ed and mounted, wa& placed 
on the left } and a small squadron alto on the 
rigl^t. Thei^e were dl^awn back, and they occu« 
]pied the more solid ground ; as well ifhii a 
view to have a more soli^ footing, as to arrest 
any flanking party that might take ttieni on 
the wings. A deep moraSs lai betweea tis 
and the ground of the enemy. Qfir aged inen, 
our fetuses and children/retired; but th6y re- 
tired slot^ly. They had the hearts and the 
courage of the females and children of those 
days of intense religious feeling and of suffer- 
ing. They manifested more concern for the 
fate of relatives, for the fate of the church 
than for their own i^sonal safety. As Clav- 
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ei^liouse descended the opposite mouAtain« 
they retired to the rising ground in thj^ rear 
of our host. The aged ttien walked With 
their honnets in hand. Their long grey hairs 
waving to the hreeze. Th^y sang a cheering 
psalm. The music was that of the well-knowii 
tune of "The Martyrs;" land the sentiment 
breathed defiance. — The music floated down 
on the wind,— our men gave them three cheers 
as they fell into their ranks. NeVer did 
I witness such animation iii the looks of 
men. For me, my spouse and my little chil- 
dren were in the rear; My native plains, and 
the halls of my father, far below, in the dale 
of Aven, were in full view from the heights 
which we occupied. 51 y country seemed to 
raise hei* vbice — the bleeding church seemed 
to wail aloud **And these,'* I said, as Clavers 
and his troops winded slowly down the dark 
mountain's side *'these are the unworthy slaves, 
and bloody executioners, by which the tyrant 
coniplfetes ouir miseries." 

Hamilton here displayed the hero. His 
portly figure was secfn hastening from rank to 
rank. He inspired courage into our raw and 
undisciplined troops. The brave Hackstone, 
and Hall of Haughhead, stood at the head of 
the foot, and re-edided the sentiments of their 
Chief Burley and Cleland had inflamed the 
minds of the horsemen on the left to a noble 
enthusiasm. My small troop on the right 
needed no exhortations ; we were a band of 
brothers, resolved to conquer or fall. 
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. The trumpet of Clavers sounded a loud 
note of defiance — the kettle drum mixed its 
tumultuous roll — they halted — they made a 
Ipng pause. We could see an officer with 
four file, conducting fifteen persons from the 
r^nks, to a knoll on their left. I could per- 
ceive one in black : it was my friend King, 
the chaplain at Lord Cardross, who had been 
taken by Clavers at Hamilton. " Let them 
be shot through the head," said Clavers in his 
tisual dry way, " if they should offer to run 
away." we could see him view our position 
with great care. His officers came around 
him. We soon learned that he wished ta 
treat with us. He never betrayed symptoms 
ef mercy or justice, nor offered terms of recon- 
ciliation, unless when he dreaded that he had 
met his match ; and, even then, it was only a 
jnanoevre to gain time or deceive. His flag 
approached the edge of the bog. Sir Robert 
held a fl^ sacred; had it been bomeby Clavers 
himself he had honoured it. He demanded 
the purpose for which he Qame. "I come'' 
said he, "in the name of his sacred Majesty, 
smd of Colonel Grahamv to' offer you a pardon, 
on condition that you lay down your arms, 
tod deliver up your ringleaders." — **Tell your 
officer," said Sir Robert ** that we are fully 
aware of the deception he practises. He is 
not clothed with any powers to treat, nor was 
he sent out to treat with us, and attempt re- 
tonciliation. The Goverment against whom 
we have risen, refuses to redress our grevianccsy 
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or to restore us our liberties. Had the tyrant 
wished to render us justice, he had not sent 
by the hand of such a ferocious assassin as 
Claverhouse. Let him, however, shew his 
powers, and we refiise not to treat ; and we 
shall lay down our arms to treat, provided that 
he also lay down his. Thou hast my answer." 
**It is a perfectly hopeless case,'' said Burley, 
while he called after the flag-bearer. — "Let 
me add one word by your leave General. Get 
thee up to that bloody dragoon, Clavers, and 
tell him, that we will spare his life, on condi- 
tion that he, your Clavers, lay down his arms;, 
and the arms of these troops. We will do 
more, as we have no prisoner on these wild 
mountains, we will even let him go on his 
parole, on condition that he swear never to lift 
arms against the religion or liberties of bis 
country." A loud burst of applause re-^echoed 
from the ranks i and after a long pause in 
deep silence, the army sung the loilowiug 
verses of Psalm Lxxvi : — 

3 "The arrows of the bow he brake, 

the shield, the sword, the war. 

4 More glorious thou than hilU of prey, 

more excellent art far. 

5 Those that were stout of heart are spoiPd, 

they slept their sleep outright; 
And none of those their hands did find, 
that were the men of might." 

When the report was made to Claverhousp, 
]ic cried out with a savage ferocity, " Their 
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blood be qd their own heads. Be — no quar^ 
tet — the word this day." His fierce dragoons 
raised a yell, and "No quarter," re-echoed from 
rank to rank, while they galloped down the 
mountain side. It is stated that Burley was 
beard to say, •*then be it so, even let there be 
'no quarter' — at least in my wing of the host. 
So God send me a meeting," cried he aloud, 
•*with that chief under the white plume. — My 
country would bless my memory, could my 
sword givft his villanous carcase to the crows. 

Our raw troops beheld with firmness the 
approach of the foemen ; and at the moment 
when the enemy halted to fire, the whole of 
our foot dropped on the heath. Mot a man 
was seen down when the order was given to, 
rise, and return the fire. The first flank fired, 
then kneeling down while the second fired. 
They made each bullet tell. * As often as tb6 
lazy rolling smoke was carried over the enemy's 
bead, a shower of bullets fell on his ranks.-^ 
Many a gallant man tumbled on' the heath. 
The fire was incessant. It resemble^ one 
blazing sheet of flame, for several minutes, 
along the line of the Covenanters. Ckvers^ 
attempted to cross the morrass, arid break our 
centre. ** Spearmen ! to the front" I could 
hear the deep-toned voice of Hamilton say,| 
'*Kneel and place your spears to. Receive the 
enemy's cavalry ; and you, my gallant fellows 
fire— God and our country is our word."— Our 
officers flew from rank to rank. Not a mai^ 
^ave way that day. As the smoke rolled oflT, Wc 
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j^vlXA see Clavers urging on his men with the 
▼oilence of despair. His troops fell in heaps 
around hini^ and still the gaps were filled up, 
a galled trooper would occasionally flinch ; but 
ere he could turn or flee, the sword of Clavers 
was waving over his head. I could see him in 
his fury, strike both man and horse. In the 
fearful carnage he himself sometimes^reeled. 
"He would stop short in the midst of a move* 
menjfc» il^en contradict his own orders, and 
strike t^e man, because he could not compre- 
hend his meaning. 

He ordered the flanking parties to take us 
on the right and left. '^In the name of jGod/* 
cried he, **cr6ss the bog, and charge them on 
the flanks till w^ get over the morass. If this 
fail we are lost 

It now fell to niy lot to come into action. — 
Hitherto we had fired only some distant shots. 
A gallant officer led his band down to the 
borders of the swamp, in search of a proper 
place to cross. We threw ourselves before him, 
a severe firing commenced. My gallant men 
fired with great steadines. We could see 
many tumbling from their sidles. Not con- 
tent with repelling the foemen, we found an 
opportunity to cross, and attack them sword 
in hand. The Captain, whose name I after- 
wards ascertained to be Arrol threw himself 
into my path. In the first shock I discharged 
my pistols. His sudden start in the saddle, told 
me that one of them had taken eflTect With 
one of the tremendous oaths of Charles H.| 
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li^. ^QS£(1 with mc,. He fiiedliis 'steel pistol. 
I was in frant ^f bim ; — my word glanced on 
bis wf apon» and ^avje a direction to the bullet, 
which saved my life. By this time my men 
had driven the enemy before them, and had 
left the ground ckar for single combat. As 
he made a lounge at my breast, I turned his 
aside, by one of those sweeping blows, which 
are rather the dictate of a kind of instinct of 
eelf-defence, than a movement of art. As 
our strokes redoubled, my antagonist's dark 
features put on a look of deep and settled fer« 
ocity. No .man who has not encountered the 
cbeal of his enemy, in the field of battle, can 
conceive the looks and manner of the warrior^ 
In the moments of his intense feelings. May 
I never witness them again ! We fought in 
silence. My stroke fell on his left shoulder ; 
it c^t the belt of his carabine, which fell to 
the ground. His blow cut me to the rib, 
glanced along the bone, and rid me also of 
the weight of my carabine. He had- now ad- 
vanjced too near to be struck by the sword- 
I grasped him by tl'e collar. I pushed hirai 
backwards ; and with tn -entangled blow of my 
Ferrara, I struck across his throat. It cut 
only the straji of his head peice, and it fell ofil 
With a sudden spring h^ seized nme by th^ 
sword belt. Our horses j^eared and we boUj 
:qime to the ground. We rdiled on the heath 
in deadly conflict. It was in this situ- 
ation of matters, that my brave fellows 
baid j:ctun:cd from the rout of the flanl^- 
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iDg party to look after their ootemander. 
One of them was actually rusliing on my an* 
tagonisty when I called on him to retire. 
We started to our feet. Each grasped his 
sword. We closed in conflict again. After 
parrying strokes of mine enemy, which indi- 
cated a hellish ferocity, I told him my ohjeot 
was to take him prisoner ; that sooner thau 
kill him, I should order my men to seize 
him. " Sooner let my soul be brandered 
on my ribs in hell," said he, *• than be cap- 
tured by a Whigmore. "iVb quarter^' is the 
word of my Colonel, and my word. Have at the 
Whig, I r are the whole of you to the combat.** 
" Leave the mad man to me, leave the field in- 
stantly*" said I to my party, whom I could hard- 
ly restrain. My sword fell on his left shoulder, 
— His sword dropped from his hand.»— I low- 
ered my sword, and oflfered him his life, 
" No quarter r said he, with a shriek of de- 
spair. He snatched his sword, which I held 
in my baud, and made a lounge at my breast. 
I parried his blows till he was nearly exhaust- 
ed ; but gathering u^ his huge limbs, he put 
forth all his energy in a thrust at my heart. — 
My Aridro Ferrara received it, so as to weak- 
en its deadly force ; but it made a deep out. 
Though I was faint with loss of blood, I left 
him no time for another blow. My sword 
glanced on his shoulder, cut through his buff 
coat, and skin, and flesh ; swept through his 
jaw and laid open his throat from ear to ear. 
The fire of his ferocious eye was quenched in 
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a T^omeaL He reeled, and falling with a terri* 
Ue clash, he poured out bis soul with ia torrent 
flf blood on the heath. I sunk down, insensible 
ibra moment. My faithful men who never lost 
:8ight of me, raised me up. In the fierce 
combat, the soldier suffers most from thirst, 
i stooped down to fill my helmet ivith the 
.water which oc^ed through the morass.-— 
it was deeply tinged with human blood, 
which flowed in the conflict above I started 
back with hprror ; and Gawn Witherspoon 
bringing up my steed, we §et forward in the 
tumult of the battle. 

' All this while, the storm of war had raged 
on our left. Cleland and the fierce Burley 
bad charged the strong company sent to flank 
them. ' These officers permitted me to cross 
the swamp, then charged them with a terri- 
ble shout. " iVb quarter,'' cried the dra- 
goons. •* Be no quarter to you, then, ye 
inutderous loons," - cried 'Burley ; and at one 
blow he cut their leader through the steel 
cap, and i^cattered his brains on his followers. 
His eVery blow overthrew a foeman* Their 
whole forces were now brought tipi 'and they 
drove the dragoons of Clavers into the swamp. 
They rolled over each other. ' All stuck fast. 
The Covenanters dismounted, and'fought 
on foot. They left not one man to be^r the 
tidings to their Colonel ' * «: v 

The firing of the platoons had long ago 
ceased, and the dreadful work of death was 
earned on by the sword. At this momentj, 



a tnimpet was be^rd in the rear of our arm ji^ 
there was an'awM pause, all looked up. li 
was only the gallant Captain Nesbit» and Jut 
guide, WoodbUm of Mains ; he had no rein^ 
forcements ifor us, but himself 'wad a host.--^ 
With a loud bu^^a, and flourish oi his sword, 
he plac^ himself by the side of Burle)% and 
cried, ^^ jump the d^tch^ and charge the ene« 
my." 'He and Barely struggled through the 
mar^b* The mep followed as they could.--^ 
They formed and marched on the enemy's 
right flank. • - ^ 

At this instant* Hamilton and Hackstone 
brought forward the whole linfe of infantry itf 
front. ** God, and our Country'' Te- echoed 
from all th^ ranks— •'lA^a quarter'' said the 
fierce 8quadr:on8 of C^yers-r-Here commene^- 
ed a bloody scene. ^^ • ^^ ^ 

[ seized the oppo^rtunity this moment 
offered me of making a movement to the left 
of the enemy to save my friend King and th4 
other prisoners. — We came in time to save 
them. Our swords speedily severed the 
ropes which tyranny had bound on the^ armf 
of the men. The weapons of the fallen foe 
supplied what was lacking of arms ; and with' 
great vigour we moved forward to chaise the 
enemy on the left flank. Claverhouse form^ 
ed a hollow square— himself in the centre; 
his men fought gallantly ; they did all i^at 
soldiers could do in their situation. Wber- 
tvev a gap was made, Clavers thrust the men 
(prv^^rd, and speedily filled it up. Three 
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iimes he rolled headlong on the heath as he 
hastened from rank to rank, and as often he 
remounted. My little band thinned the 
ranks. Hs paid us a visit. Here I distinct- 
ly saw the features and shape of thisfar- 
&med man. He was small of stature, and 
not well formed. His arms were long in 
jproportion to his legs ; he had a complexion 
unusually dark : his features were not light- 
ed up with sprightliness, as some fabulously 
reported; they seemed gloomy as hell: his 
cheeks were lank and deeply furrowed ; his 
eye-brows were drawn down, and gathered 
into a kind of knot at thmr junctions, and 
thrown up at their extremities ; they had, in 
short, the strong expression given by our 
painters to those on the face of Judas Iscariot, 
nis eyes were hollow, thay had not the lustre 
of genius nor the fire of vivacity ; they were 
lighted up by that dark fire of wrath which is 
kmdled atid fanned by an internal anxiety, 
and eonsdousness of criminal deeds ; his ir- 
r^ular and large teeth were presented 
through a smile, which was very unnatural 
on his set of features ; his mouth seemed to 
be unusually large from the extremities being 
drawn backward and downward — as if in the 
intense application to something cruel and 
disgusting ; in short, his upper teeth pro- 
jected from over his under lip, and on the 
whole, presented to my view the mouth 
i)f the Image of tlic Emperor Julian the 
A postate.«^In wic of hi s rapid courses past 
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US, my sword could only shear off his white 
ptuine and a fragment of his buff coat. In 
a moment he was at the other side of thef 
square. Our officers eagerly sought a meet- 
ing with him. "He has the proof of lead,'* 
cried some of our men. — *' Take the coid 
steel or a piece of silver " " No" cried Burley^ 
** It is his rapid movement on that fine charge 
er that bids defiance to any thing like an aim 
in the tumult of the bloody fray. I could 
sooner shoot ten heather cocks on the wing, 
than one flying Clavers " At that moment 
Burley, whose eye watched his antagonist, 
pushed into the hollow square. But Burley 
was too impatient. His blow was levelled at 
him before he came within his reach. His 
hecivy sword descended on the head of Claver s 
horse and felled him to the ground. — Burley'g 
men rushed pell-mell on the fallen ClaverF, 
but his faithful dragoons threw themselves 
upon them, and by their overpowering force 
drove Burley back. Clavers was in an in-^ 
stant on a fresh steed. His bugle-man re« 
called the party who ^ere driving back the 
flanking party of Burley. He collected his 
whole troops to make his last and desperate 
attack — he charged our infantry with such 
force, that they began to reel. It was only 
ior a moment. The gallant Hamilton snateb* 
ed the white flag of the covenant, and placed 
himself in the forefront of the battle. Our 
men shouted *' God and our country ^'^ and 
rallied under the flag. They fought like 
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Woes. Clavers fought no less bravely. Hii 
blttWs were ujmed at our officers. His steel 
fell on the helmet of Hackstone, whose sword 
was entangled in the body of i fierce drag^oon^ 
who had just wounded him. He was borne 
by his nien into the rear. I directed my men 
on Claveri^ ; " Victory or death," wis the re- 
pljr td me. davgrs received lis. He struck 
a desperate blow at me as he raised himself, 
with all his force, in the saddle. My steel 
CAi^ resisted it. Th^ seckmd i^trbke I received 
an my Ferfara and his steel was c^velr^d to 

E'eces. We nished headlong On each other* 
[is pii^tol missed fit^ — ^it had been soaked in 
bloba. Miiie took effect, but thief wound was 
not deadly. Otfr horses re^ed, we roUed on 
the groiind. In tain we sought id grasp eath 
other. In tile rn^l^, men and horse tumbled 
on us. We were for a fe\^ moments buried 
under (Mt men, whdse eiagemess to sate the 
re^ective officers brought them in multittldes 
dowii upon us. By the aid of my faithful 
man G^wn, I had extricated myself frcfm my 
fUlen horse ; and we iivetii rttshing on the 
bloody Clavei-s, when we were again litei-ally 
buried under a mass of meii ; for Hamilton 
bad by this time brought up his whole line, 
iind he had planted his standard where we 
gnd Clavets were rolling on the heath. Our 
lilcri gave three cheets and drove in the troops 
of Clavers. Here I was bom along with the 
moving mass of men ; and, almost suffocated 
tod fahit with the loss of bloody I knew no- 
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thing more till I opened my eye on iny MtixJ 
fuf attendants He bad dragged me from thj^ 
very grasp of the enemy; and had borne me 
into the rear, and was bathing my templeir 
with water, We speedily regained our 
friends ; and. what a spectatlie presented itself f 
— It seemed that I beheld an immense mov- 
ing mass heaped np together in the greatest 
confusion. — Some shrieking ^me groaning, 
some shouted, horses neighed and prancedy 
swords rung on the steel helmet?. I placed . 
around me a few of my hardy men, and we 
rushed into the thickest of the enemy in 
search of Clavers, but in vain. At that in« 
stant, his trumpet sounded the loud notes of 
retreat ; and we saw on a knoll Clihrers borne 
aWay by his men. He threw himself on a 
horse, and without sword, without helmet, 
he fled in the first ranks of their retreating 
host. His troops galloped up the hill in the 
utmost confusion. My little line closed with 
that of Burley's, and took a number prison*- 
crs Our main body piirsued the enemy two 
miles, and strewed the ground with men and 
hoirses. I could 6ee the bare-headed Clavers 
in front of his men, kicking and struggling 
up the steep Ades of Calder hill. He halted 
only a moment on the top to look behind him 
then plnnged his rowels into his horse, and 
darted forward ; nor did he recover from his 
panic till he found himself in the city of 
Glasgow. 
•* And, my children," the Laird would say. 



after he had told the adventures of thii3 
bloody day, ** I visited the field of battle 
next day ; I shall never foiget the sight. — 
Men .and hot'ses lay in their gory beds. I 
turned away from the horrible spectacle. I 
passed by the spot where God had saved my 
life in the single combat, and where the un- 
happy Captain Arfol fell, I observed that, in 
the subsequent fray^ the body had been 
trampled on by a horse, and his bowels pour- 
ed out. Thus my children, the defence of 
our lives, and the regaining of our liberty and 
religion, has subjected us to severe trials — 
And how great must be the love of liberty 
when it carries men forward, imder the im- 
jmlse of self-defence, to witness the most dis- 
gusting spectacles, and to encounter the most 
cruel hardships of war !" 

1?HE BELIEVER'S FAKEWELL 

to the Worlds or an Elegy on the death 
^f that much honQured^ truly worthy y and 
religious Gentleman. Sir Robert Hamil- 
ton* son to Sir Thomas Hamilton of 
Prestoun, who died on the 21st of October, 
1701j ^ged 51 Years, 

What can so many heavy deaths portend ! 
Means this pale tyrant thus to make an end 
Of all our worthies ? shall not one be left ? 
Shall Zion of her children be bereft ? 

• Sir Robert Hamilton commanded the Covenanters both at 
Drnroclog and BothweH B»idg4>, He was brother, in law to 
Sir Alexander Gordon of £arlston, in the parish of Dalr7. 
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Miist all go hence, yet n^ne come in their place ? 
Shall none surrivin^ read our doleful case 
With motirnful eyes? O ye wboee charmifig' trt < 
Can move the passions, now come act a part t 
Come screw affections to their highest pitch. 
Rack your inventions, and your famiies stretcL 
Ye wlio can £le;^iacks wriie. Come now. 
Here is a theme not unbecoming you ' 
Snatch this sad task from an unlearned swain, 
Whose notes are flat, tliough sorrowful and ptaia. 

lo 1839, a monument wad erected near the ffpot where tM 
battle of Dramcloi^ was fougfht. The expense of the structure ». 
mounted to £45 7^ 6i,£\5 of which wete obtained by a c;ollecChm 
made ou the orround, on the let June O. S. 1636. when a 8erdi«B 
was preached liy the Rer. Archibald M. Rogerson« of Darral, 
from Hebrews xi. and 34 — "waxed valiant in firht ".^^^^^ 
were sent from India by James Morton, M. t>., H. K.l. C. S., ihe> 
retnainder wan mad« up bf public eubscription. Tii<) Msrht ci^ 
the monument is 22 feet» aquare of the base 6 feet, of^er of 
architecture Gothic. 

INSCRIPTION ON xne South Side or the MONlJMBNt* 

** EfeeUd 
In commenforalion nffhe giorious triumph 
gained by a parly ^ Scottish Cffvevnniers 

Over the feiocio'in (wrahnm cf (ylaverhoufe 
and hi9 bloodi/ draqormt. on thefim t^J*me* 1679. 

The grand resuUf r.ioil and errle^*tstic, of the 
Reformation attained to hetmeen 153$ and I64&) 
were highly mined 
liy the heroett of the cortenant : 
Rather than to fie involotid in the apotttary 

of the perjurp.d Charfen 
And his prclatic Otun^el/ors. they endur/'d hin 
jierHficuting rage, they reitiKted mUo M&od 
striving against nin, theff rafoiced that they were 
c:mn*.ed worthy to fvffir stiume for his name^ 
ioho is King of kings and Lord of lords: 
Attacked by the myU mercennries 
on tfie holy Sabbath, all hough neither 
tta'med to tpor, nnrwell supplied with arms, 

they trusted in Jacob's God, 
in fi'Aose name they hid d'sidaued tluiir banners: 
Animated hy the Divine Spirit, and Ity feelings <f 

o 
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Doll muse, awake, put on a mourning stil^l^ 
Supply my barren fancy for a while 
AVitli words and matter, sadly to express, 
What inward sorrow, mourning and distress^ 
Becomes all Zion's sons on such a day, 
Wh^n thus her ripest champions drop away^ 
I suck no pagan dew, nor gather drops 
Distilled by Clio from Parnassu's tops : 
My lips did never kiss these sacred wells 
which Pegasus once op'ned with his heels. 
Such wanton flourishes can but bewray 
That artificial mourning cannot Stay. 
L«ad thou my genius in another strain^ 
Weep tears in verse, yea write, and weep again 
Let streaming rivulets from eyes take vent 
And make their channels wider by descent 
Say all that's lawful, spare not, since he'^ gone^ 
That noble soul, thrice lovely Hamilton ! 
Lovely in life, lovely in death also ; 
Hateful to none, but such as did not know 
"What gracious habits in an heavenly mind 
Composed the man ; whose equals few behind 

the pureit patriotism^ and zeal for the 

Glory of God, 
" they waxed valimnt in fight," 
And routed their vawUing aasailanU 

the enemies of God^ and of their countrjf. 
Stem inflexible men t 
they imprinted the image of their character 

Ofi the destinies of the nation ; 
they bore the burden and heat of the day : 
we have entetedinto their labouts." 

" The Lord is a man of war : the 
LoEb is his name. 

Thy right hand, O Lord, is become 
glorious in power : thy ri^ht 
hand, O Lord^ hath dashed in pieces 
thfi enemy." 

Exodus XT. 3. 6« 
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Can vie with liim : envy herself mi^ht judgfe. 
Though in his life she always did him grudge. 

Ye who can tell what true devotion is, 
May wish your souls so fram'd as liere was his« 
Unfeijfned faith his soul did firmly ty 
To Jesus Christ; his love ineessantiv 
Did burn, with zeal unmix'd with foolish fire: 
And choicest objects bounded his desire. 
His troubles all endur'd with patiencci 
Brouojht forth a treasure of experience. 
Resrret the churches loss! one fewer now 
Prevails with God, who at his footstool bow f 
A wrestlinsf Jacob ! ^yant on his knee 
Whom faith and love did in an high degree 
Make serious shining christian ; and we can 
Say, moral virtues also made him man. 

All ye whose throats with sp'rit of malice fill'd. 
From hell's alembiek as it were distil I'd, 
Ye prating fools,. whose clamours daily grew, 
Like dogs who barked at him ye never knew : 
Let checks and blushes evidence your shame 
And ignorance: while he, with living tame, 
Now sings the song of Moses and the Lamb, 
With those who out of tribulations came; 
While such as you, with hellish furies led, 
Are griev'd» he should have died upon his bed. 
Whose soaring soul reproaches did disdain ; 
Whose equal temper made your labour vain. 
His memory shall never be forgot; 
His name shall live, while yours in grave shall rot 

Ungrateful world ! who would not bemoan, 
Such wrath presaging losses ? here was one, 
Whose room a thousand dwarfs, now left behind, 
Shall never fill ! here was a constant friend, 
Prudent in counsel, ready and discreet. 
Kind, wise, and in his conversation sweet: 
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Wliom all the noblest qualities possest; 
No virtue was a stranger to his breast 
Here all those motions of the giddy will. 
Which prompt to vice^ or would, encourage Ul^ 
"Weie frowned upon and with an awful hand, 
Reduced to reason with severe command. 
Mirror of patience resolute and brave; 
For ail the shocks united dangers gave, 
Mov'd not his soul, which still serene appear'd : 
He liated no man, and he no man fear'd. 

O for a wit to correspond my will ! 
Then Pegasus I'd not tbank for a quill, 
Uor borrow lower than an angel's wing. 
With whom in consort gladly would I sing^. 
To welcome in his soul before the throne. 
Where glorious trains attend that holy one. 
Whom angels praise, and yet desire to pry 
J^to the abyss of that mystery, 
Of God incarnate : wondring how he can 
Be very God, and yet a very man ! 
O that my £Eincy might presume to climb, 
And in his heaven-ward flight to follow him 
Up to these glorious mansions, where his soul 
Shall in love's labyrinth for ever roll ! 
My wish is vain ! a veil is drawn before, 
Such dazzling objects: I can look no more, 
Oa that exchange, where life's instead of death. 
And mirth o'er mourning now triumphed hath. 
He leaves his sorrow, joy comes in its stead : 
He drinks fresh comforts at the fountain head* 
O that my grief had not prejudg'd my sight 
That day his soul on angels wings took flight I 
Had but my faith from sense abstracted been, 
J might that joyful meeting then have seen. 
When glorious guardians stood about him rounds 
Rejoieing that hts soul was to be crown'd. 
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I might have heard sweet J£SU8 erying, come. 
Ascend to Me, dear soul, tbou*rt weleome home. 
Too late I see, 'twas but a childish thing 
To sigh, when all that heavenly host did sing. 

His swan-like song my mind shall not forget 
From time his soul was on her Pasgah ser, 
'Tweeu heaven and earth; and now when leaving ui 
His long farewell to mortals warbling thus* 

^' Ye who have best proportioned bodies, come^ 
See how I go to mine eternal home. 
I had as comely feature once as you, 
As strong and healthful; yet behold me now ! 
iSickness contracted by that fatal stone 
Hath made my body like a skeleton. 
Mine innate heat turned to a chilling cold, 
My groans are frequent, torments manifold. 
My rheums like clouds returning after rain : 
The keepers of the house do help in vain : 
The strong men bow, unable to support : 
The grinders almost cease, their work is short : 
The doors are almost shut to every street 
And passage of my body ; what I eat 
Finds no digestion : mirth's a burden now : 
And musick's daughters are brought very low; 
The smallest discontent afflict me may : 
Desire doth fail, and fears are in the way : 
The silver cord of marrow down my back. 
Is loos'd from service now by turning slack; 
That golden bowl, or membrane of my brajin, 
Caird pia mater^ brolgen is with pain : 
The pitcher's at the fountain broken too : 
And wheel at cistern. What remains to do^ 
But yield my panting weari'd soul to thee 
O God of truth, who hast redeemed me ! 
Come loose my fetters, free me, let me go; 
My battle now is fought : my spirit also. 
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This mud wall prison shall no more detain : 
This death is life this loss my lasting; ^in. 
Mount upward, soul, these fumes tliat dailie rise 
From the foul dungeon cloud' thy tender-eyes: 
Leave these dark shadows, take an Eaifle's flight, 
Go view the regions of that tastings li^ht, 
Where nothinor comes from whence a cloud may 

grow. 
Where glorious visions li^ht and eyes bestow : 
And holy souls eternal watcher keep, 
Advanced above earth, sin, death, night, or sleep : 
1^0 ! now I see the haven of my joy. 
Where all my faculties I shall employ 
To praise and wonder, when I have laid down 
My sufl^erings and sins, to lift a crown; 
Love-songfs to join iu grateful harmony 
With Saints and Angels through eternity: 
Where heav'niy pow'rs do in his praises meet, 
Archangels cast their crowns before his feet, '■ 
Whom Prophets and Apostles bow before, 
And Elders and the Patriarchs adore ; 
By whose blest breathings from that throne above, 
Souls are inspired aud Angels taught to love. 

Here I am toss'd among these boist'rous waves. 
But 'look to him who ship-wrecked sailors saves, 
And joy in God th« spring of all my mirth : 
For by his love, my heaven begins on earth, 
Look back my soul, remember when and where, 
In former fears and straits, ev'n then and there, , 
Thou hijfit an Ebcnezer still set up; 
In all thy trials leve fiU'day Ahe cup. 
Wanderings and hidings none on earth can tell, 
But ended now, I bid them aH farewell. 
The rocksand hills in ^cotland might declare 
Mv storms and cold, my mean and sober fare: 
What ridings Tunninjrj hiding from the cliace 
Qt furious fiends, sbifung from place to place. 
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As if a rogue, a felon, or a thief; 

Yet how preserved surpasseth all belief ! 

"When that perplex'd with wand'ring, grief and toil^ 

I had no safety on my native soil ; 

Passage refus'd to waft me o'er the main ; 

Yet ^o I must, or stay, and so be slain : 

Batavian borders, Germany also, 

Mi^ht tell what perils I did undergo, 

Helvetian Cantons ere I could attain ; 

And then traversing Germany again, 

Returned bonie, when tyranny was fled^ 

Expecting honesty should lift her head : 

Most men cry'd out, the expected time was come 

Of our deliv'rie ; all our fears of Rome 

Were vanished quite : then who would not have 

thought 
That sudden change should reformation wrought ? 

Poor toss'd afflicted body, here ly down ; 
I'll mount up yonder, and embrace the crown, 
And take possession of our house above : 
Yet here 1 promise still to mind the love 
And straitest union have been us between ; 
Thou hast my partner in afflictions been. 
But ^ihce by nature's law we now must part, 
Thy lungs consume, the vitals leave thine heart: 
In short, death craves the debt that's due for sin, 
I can no longer lodge in such an Inn, 
Put rest in hope : God's faithful promise says^ 
He'll quickly come our scatter'd dust to r use. 
Thou must lie down to rot, yet rise again, 
A glorious body free from grief or pain. 
Or sin, or shame, and then shalt thou and I 
Begin our songs to last eternailj'. 
Thou me, I thee shall love as heretofore, 
Wiih this advantage, we shall part no more : 
When stones and ulcers shall create no pain, 
When wounds are clos'd and scars no more remain^ 
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Reproaches »hall do more aiflict mtoe htMxU 
Wbich in thU life did fully act their par^ 
To let me see, bow frothy bubbling mme 
Can grieve the soul, by ^ratin^ on the name : ^ 
But names shall rise a^ain with sweet perfume 
When every soul its body shall resume ; 
Our names are dear to God, so is our dust; 
In covenant are both, and rise they must^ 

Farewell ye trifling nothings, get you henee^ 
Bewitch the worldling with a carnal sense ; 
On me no more prevail, nor shall ye keep. 
The watchful powers of my soul asleep : 
Earth's greatest comforts tasteless are and dry 
To roe, now bordering on eternity. 
Farewell reproaches and reproachers too ; 
Mockers, with all that ye can say or do. 
Farewell ye neutral Gallios' of the time, 
"Who value not if Zion sink or swim. 
Farewell all ye whose comforts lie below 
On this dull earth, whence sin and sickness fiow^ 
Ye drunkards, athiests, swearers, lyars, all 
Bad company, ye tyrants great and small* 
Ye who take pleasure now to vex the saints; 
That day is coming, wherein their complaints 
Shall end, and yours for ever shall begm ; 
Farewell ye fools who make a sport of sin. 
Ye debauchees, with modish execrations^ 
Ye ranting tribe, reproach to church aiid nations 
Whose course proclaims your end ; words are but 

vain, 
Ko finite power your madness can restrain. 
Pursue that herd whose path is large and broady 
To hell ye must to prove there k a God. 
But count the cost in time, or otherwise 
Ye may be fools, and made to reckon twice. 
Accounts are justed there : bold sinners must 
^?9 forc'd to pay, and say that God is just* 
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Men who were atheistof by experience trjr 
That sin is somethiog^ hell a verity. 
There patience long abus'd turns lastine wrath 3 
There late repentance dwells, immortal death. 
Old mother night, felt darkness there doth lodgej, 
Where men curse Goo; yet justify their judge* 
No light, no love, no help, no hope to see 
An end of long and vast eternity. 
The peasant jtbere gets titles like the prince; 
^ens' senses shall their unbelief convince, 
That vengeance fetters rebels in her chains, 
And spotless justice links mens sins to pains. 

Farewell sweet bible. , Friends in Christ adieus 
I shall no more on earth converse with you, 
All ye whom roost my soiil delighted in, 
Who have companions of my sorrows been, 
GoD^s love be With you all, when I am gone. 
His chiefest blessings rest your souls lipou : 
Saints live to die, yet die that they may live. 
We ar6 not lost when dead : friends do not grieve; 
Ye should my happy change congratulate. 
Could ye look up, and see that blessed seat 
Now vacant, till my soul be there enthroned. 
For which on earth I frequently have groan'd* 
Here now on Jordans brimfuU banks I stand. 
Longing for pa^toge to Impianuers land.^ 
Who but the captain of Jehovah's host. 
Can lead me in, yet keep from being lost. 
And land me safely on the other side. 
Where I in pleasure's ever flowing tide. 
May wade and swim, yet never see the shore. 
Nor hear complaining echoes any more ! 
C5 friends what do we here ! one close embracf^ 
One charming smile of Jesus's lovely face. 
Will make the scattered beauties here below, 
Seem, what they arc, pure vanity in show ! ' 
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Instead of jairs, so mucb on earth aboanding, 
tiannonious haUelujah's sweetly sounding ; 
Instead of mutual chidinjars, scoffs, and fears, 
An^relic anthems gratify the ears. 
Here /iarkness dwells : there litrhc shall on us shine, 
And dart in a direct unbrolcen line 
From sun of riurliteousness. And who can tell 
How hharon*s Rose in paradise doth smell, 
Corruption spoil'd Communion here on earth, 
Amon^ the best sin marr'd their holy mirth 
Btit O how shall their souls be knit to mine, 
AVheii both shall in our bri^rht perfection shine 1 
Here, darkly I did oft his love embrace ; 
There clearly I shall see him face to face. 
Here, by a faint reflection in a ^lass; 
There intuition makes these shadows pass. 
The pleasured here, thou^^h of a divine kind. 
Are relish'd by a sick distempered mind : 
But souls by death to perfect health restor'd. 
Their pleasures must some higher joy afford. 
Here comforts of a gracious soul are rare. 
Seldom an hour uninterrupted are. 
Our souls still cail'd our bodies to attend, 
Diverted ay from what's their chiefest end ; 
But when by death unbodied and made free, 
AVhat muist the comforts of such darlings be ? 
Or can their life by any be exprest 
When centr'd in their everlasting rest ? 

Much labour, pains and study here are spent, 
To find clear notions to the mind*8 consent ; 
Our souls confin'd unto this earthly mould 
Act as they ran, but cannot as they would ; • 

And divine light must in a veil descend, 
Or then its iiatii'e lustre would offend 
The greatest mind, ev'n with its smallest ray ; 
But when this soul puts off this house of clay, ' 
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Then truth unveil'd shall shew her na]^ed &ce^ 
And all my powers her beauty shall embrace. ' 
We dispute now, we quarrel and contend ; 
Some study, some oppose, and some defend: 
Here one asserts, there contradicts another, ' 
So that lay all our shallow wits together, 
Him wise we nlay repute that i^^ather shall 
Uncontraverted truth atnong them all: 
At best we're candidates for this degree 
Of knowledge : then we gtaduates shall be : 
My soul exults with joy, in contemplation 
Of that my long'd for solemn Laureation ; 
When what is God? my soul shall clearly knoWy 
With all the knots that rack'd my ^^^its below; 
How Cod and man in our Immanuel ? 
How three in one, and one in three can dwell? 
Bow attributes and essence are the same? 
How here on earth these letters of his name. 
Seen in his statelie steps of providence, 
Did spell his justice, dread, and eminence ? 
Since faith's dim sight, by which on earth we Ihm^ 
Can, now and then, such joyful glances give, 
Who would not long for that triumphant day. 
When what's imperfect shall be done away ! 

Reproach hath said, I judg'd myself above 
Pure ordinances: this I might disprove. 
Among what other stuff some blacker mouths 
Were pleas'd to vent against the clearest truths. 
But leaving that till they and 1 shall meet 
Where clouds shall be the dust of Jesus's feet; 
1 tell them now, disprove it if Uiey can. 
Child here 1 was, but there 1 shall be man 
My taper*light shall by the rising sun 
Seem darkness; when my worship is begun 
In such a manner, and to such degree. 
My soul the disproportion well shall see 
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'Twist candles shining in this lower stpiji 
And sun wi^en up in his. meridian glory. 
Then worship's object Til see face to face, 
WhcA faith shall cease, and sight comes in its place* 
Where perfect spirits now their graces act, 
Wijthout corruptions clogs to pull them back, 
Which made them, in their lifetime, daily cry. 
Our hearts are constant in inconstancy. 

Death, where'f thy stin^ ? grave, where's thy 
victory ? 
Unite your force, your terrors I defy ; 
Your dreadful aspect in my saviour'i^ grave 
Lyes buried ; wno dare strike whom he will save ? 
O king of terrors, terrible to kings ! 
!My soul a triumph o'er thy malice sjngs, 
But strike more softly, cruel Faicifer, 
Cut down more gently : grim facM messenger, 
Thy staring eyes, cqld breath, and ghastly look, 
Menacing mortals with thy dreadful hook, 
Shall hot affright me; why thy conquest can 
put reach the outward, not the inward man. 
iThy stroke indeed will cause a separation 
Of soul and body ; yet that sweet relation 
To Jesus Christ cannot divided be, 
} am so knit to him, and he tp me. 
When he in Joseph's tomb lay crucified. 
Godhead and manhood death tppuld not divide : 
JEIe vms my Lord, when in that lonesome cave, 
And I am his \vhen rotting in the grave: 
Death did not part his union personal, 
Kor shall it looise our uiiion mystical. • 

The grave may turn mine earthly pari to dust, 
Which rise again, and sing in glory must: 
Horror at worms, dispersion, putrefaction, 
May breed reluctancie, and heart distraction ; 
That doleful train of mebincholious fears, 
Which at first view of that cold bed appearS| 
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May <latnp (tie courage of the brave$t sp'rit j 
To whom our Lord hath not the grave made sWeeL 
But I, who have a life of sorrow^ led. 
Shall find the grave a soft refresbitig bed : 
Then farewell earth, my Lord doth on me call) 
And welcome heav'n my God, my all in alL 
Thus in a fiery chariot pavM with love, 
This soul ascends unto these joys above, 
Where heavenljr harpers always stand and sing' 
l^he praises of redemption to their King. 
Archangels, dngels, saints still bless him shall^ 
Without one jarring note among them all. 
My muse ihusc halt, I can no further pry; 
No access there for curiosity i 
Eye hath not seen^ ear heard, no heart dan gness^ 
What waits believersu Paul durst not express 
What in his sacred raptures he had seeh, 
When be had in these glorious visions been. 
Were we above, thus cloath*d with dying clay. 
What could we profit ? there we could not stay 
There mortals dwell not, so we needs must fall 
To things which are to us connatural. 
*Twixt object and the fisicitity we find 
Some likeness else no joy of any kind; 
I add no more, bnitMeave this hero then, 
Whose name is at a loss by my blunt pen< 

Th:s rare piece of poetry is printed from a copy of Ihe llrti 
impression, Edioburgh, 1701. bo# jd p^esesaion of the PabUshiTf 
iievef before re.printed. 

JAMES RENWICK. 

There are comparatively few of the more pro^ 
minent characters who suffered in the perse- 
cuting times, whose history has excited great-> 
er sympathy in the breasts of posterity, than 
that of the youthful and gentle Renwick. — ' 
His character during his public life was great- 
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\y maligned, not only by his persecutors, who 
daily thirsted for his blood, but also by a 
numerous party ajnong those who professed 
to abet the common c^use he so strenuously 
laboured to support It was his lotto fall on 
pvil times, and evil tongues and reproach had 
yrell nigh broken his heart. His labours in 
maintaining the standard of Zion, and, as 
Mr JP^den expresses it, ** in holding up his 
fainting mother's head" in the day when few 
of her sons durst venture openly to render 
her assistance, were almost incredible. . He 
>vas incessant in his preaching on the wild 
morasses or desert mountains, and in remote 
and lowly cottages, where he was attended 
sometimes liy few, and at other times by 
great multitudes. And sweet and solemn 
were the seasons of divine relreshment, which 
like a dew from the .Lord, come upon the 
hearts of those who had met by the fountains 
of salvation that were opened in the wild- 
erness. 

His life, wiritten by Alexander Shiels, is 
eSicfellent* but then it is chiefly a defence of 
his public character. The great desideratum, 
which we now a-days would like to see sup- 
plied, is a minute account of his private his- 
tory, of his wanderings, his escapes, the efTects 
of his ministry, and the providential incidents 
which befel him. This, however, at this dis- 
tance of time, it 13 impossible to supply. In 
the days of his biographer, there existed 
ample ma^rials for such a history, which to 
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posterity would now be id valuable. There ?s 
scarcely an anecdote given by the : writer oiF 
his life, of the description we ^oiild now like 
to see, though there are general statements 
made which show that hii^ history was an 
eventful one, and fraught with unrecorded 
incidents of a very stirring nature. 

In prosecuting his Master s work with that 
ardour and devotedness with which he was so 
much distinguished, the compiler of his britf 
but chequend life, tells us, that he foUnd no 
rest •'but in the remotest recesses .in the 
wild^erness, exposed to the Cold blasts of 
winter storms, in the open fiehls, or in som6 
shepherd's summer shiel in the mountain, 
used in summer, but lying waste in winter, 
which yet were the best chambers he could 
find, where he made some fire of sticks or 
heath, and gOt meat with grv at diflSculty out 
of places at a great distance, mostly froitt 
children, who durst not let their parents 
know it. Here he, and they that were with 
him, did sometimes remain several days and 
nights not daring to look out, both for hazard ; 
of being seen, and for the boisterousness of 
the stoma." In another place his biographer 
remarks, that he and his companions ** were 
made to lie many nights and days in crowding 
numbers in caves and holes underground witb« 
out. room to sit or stand, without air, without 
refreshment or hope of relief, save what was 
had from Heaven; the murdering pursuers 
sometimes coming over and by the moiith of 
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die hole^ while they wei'e at their duty prakyr 
ing or praising, undiscovered ; and when 
forced from thence, he bath often been com- 
pelled, wet and cold, hungry and weary, in 
great hazard, to run barefooted many iniles 
together for another subterraneous shelter." 

The private life of such a man as Mr 
Rtowick must have been full of interest, and 
would therefore be highly instructive could ^t 
BOW be recovered. 

The following traditional incident is said 
to haye befallen, when he was on one 
occasion preaching in the wilder parts of 
Galloway. It was known that a conventicle^ 
was to be! held by him among the desert 
motintains^ in a place the name of which is 
not given ; and to this place the leader of a 
party of dragoons repaired with his metij for 
the purpoi^ of surprising the meeting, and 
sei^hg the preacher. Mr Ren wick, and his 
fiiendsy by certain precautionary measures, 
ver6 made aware of their danger, and fled — 
In the eager pursuit, the commander of the 
trooperg shot far ahead of his party, in the 
hopQ of Capturing by his single arm the help* 
less minister, on whose head a pricei had been 

* The conventicle here alluded to and the one 
Jbllowing must have taken place at Kirkmabreck, in 
the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, as may be seen by 
vefcrrinjif to tlie protestation at Kirkmabreck against 
the Rev James Hen wick, dated betwixt tlie Dee and 
llie Cree, November, 1686. — Faithful Contend- 
11C08 or THB Church of Scotland p. 268. 
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Bet Mr Renwick* however, succeeded fti 
eluding the pursuit) in wending his w&y 
through the ln*oken mosses and bosky ^em^ 
mid eame in the dusK of the eventng td 
Newtdn-Stewart^ and found lod^ngs m jm 
inn> in which on former occasions he had 
found a resting place. After a tedioo^s aiiil 
fiuitlesRs chace through xnbor and wild, the 
leader of the troopers arrived at the sanid 
place, and sought a retreat for the night in 
the same ium It appears to have been in the 
winter nei^n when ibis occurrence took j^aM ; 
fer the commander of the party^ .ftsling ihe 
dark and lonely hours of the evening hanging 
heavy on ht« hand, called the landlord, and 
asked if he t^ould introduce to him any intel- 
ligent acquaintance of his with whom Ii6 
might spend' an horn agreeably in his apart- 
ment The landlprd retired, . and comm^uii^ 
cated the request to Mr Rehwick ; and what* 
ever might have been hia rea5;ons for the part 
which on this occasion he acted, Mr Renwii^k^ 
it is asserted, agreed to spend the evening in 
the company of the trooper, H is habiliments 
would, nd doubt, be of a description that 
would induce no suspicion of bis character as 
a nonconformist minister ; for in those days 
of peril und necessity there woiild be< little 
distincti^ between the plahi peasant And the 
preacher, in r^ard to clothing. It is highly 
probable that the soldier was a man of no 
great discernment, and hence Mr Ilenwick 
succeeded in managing the interview without 
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bdrig ' discovered by the person in whos(? 
presence be vfBS, and without his being sus- 
pected by others who might happen to fre- 
quent the inn. The evening passed agree- 
ably and without incident, and they parted' 
v^tn many expressions of high satisfaction 
and good, will on the part of tne officer, who 
retired to sleep with the intention of resum- 
ing his search in the morning. 

When all was quiet in the inn, however, 
and when sleep had closed the eyes of the in- 
mates, Mr Renwick took leave of the landlord, 
and vidthdrew in the darkness and stillness of 
the night to the upland solitudes, in which 
to seek a cave, in whose cold and damp re- 
treat he might hide" himself from the vigilance 
of bis pursuers. 

Wheii the morning caftxe, and the soldiers 
were preparing to march, the commandjer 
asked for the intelligent stranger whio had af- 
forded him so much gratification the preced- 
ing evening. The landloi'd said thai; he had 
left the hoiise long before the dawn, and was 
now far ofF among the hills to seek a hiding 
flaSce. " A hiding place !' exclaitaed the 
leader. ** Yes, a hiding place," replied the 
innkeeper, " this gentle youth, and inoffens- 
ive as yoA have v\dtnessed him to be, is no 
otber than the identical James Renwick, 
after whom you have been pursuing." ** James 
Renwick ! impossible ! a mail so harmless, so 
discreet, and so well-informed ; if he is Jamesf 
Renwick, I fot one nt least will pursue his 
tract no longer." 
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Tlie officer accordingly marched away with" 
his dragoons, and searcned the wilderness i\Q 
further for one of whom he had now formed 
so favourable an opinion. It was, probably, 
with the full concurrence of Mr Ren wick 
that the master of the inn divulged the secret 
when danger was no longer to be apprehend- 
ed, and done in all likelihood with a view to 
show the troopers that the covenanters were 
not the men that their enemies affirmed they 
were,— wild and fanatical, and ferocious ; and 
by this means, if possible, to leave a good im- 
pression on the minds of those who, without^ 
cause, were seeking their destruction. 

The following tradition is akin to this, if 
not another version of the same anecdote: — 
The report having spread of a meeting to be 
held somewhere in the deserts, a party o^ 
troopers Avas sent lo disperse the conventiclers. 
On the night prior to the day of the meeting, 
the soldiers took up their lodgings in a house 
not far from the appointed place. It happen- 
ed that the minister, who was to officiate, was 
in the house at the time when the dragoons 
arrived. The commander of the party not 
being aware of the circumstance, asked the 
master of the house if there was any person 
within with whom he might beguile the 
evening in conversation. He replied that 
perhaps he might be able to find an individ- 
ual of the description he wished, and that at 
least he would do his endeavour to entertain 
him in the best way he could. The circum- 
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stance liaving been made known to the 
preacher, he, on reflection, agreed to become 
the companion <tf the dragoon for the evening, 
and havmg dis^ised himself in mich a way 
as to precuide idl likelihood of discovery, waa^ 
ushered into the apartment The soldier 
was highly entertained with the coArersationt 
iit his new associate, and mentioned that hi^ 
^efflgn in coming to the place was, if possible, 
to iqpprehend the preacher who was to hold! 
tihe conventicle on the morrow.—'* I think,** 
8^ the stranger, ^ving a sq^ificant nodf 
ikfidi his head, *' I can posably help you inf 
ifaat pinch.*^ ** Indeed T repfied the officer, 
^ that will be good service.** •* Keep yourself 
easVf** answeral the minister, *^ and do not 
whisper the matter to any one, and 1 here 
plight my honest wofd, that I will put his 
Bands in yours by tomorrow at sudh an hour." 
The morrow camc^ but the stranger, with 
whom the officer wished again to confer otf 
the chief point of the preceding evening's dis^ 
course, was nowhere to be found. Not know- 
ing how the thing might turn out, the com-r 
mander with his troopers marched toward the 
place of the con venttde. Whettthey came 
near the assembly, the preacher was proceed-r 
ing with his discourse ; and as the soldiers 
advanced on the outskirts of the congregation, 
he commanded the party to stand still and 
hear the wc»d of the Lord. His manner 
stsuck the dragoons with awe, and they halt* 
ed. In a brief space the k^ider recognised 
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hin evening ccmipanunn and rememWred hit 
promise ; and being astounded at the pecull* 
arity of the drcumstances, waited the event. 
During the prc^ess of the discourse, the 
great and solemn truths of the gospel made i 
deep and evident impression on the mind of 
the officer, and he stood listening with ab- 
sorbing interest till the services were closed, 
and then the preachtr descended from hit 
Station, and went straight to the place where 
the dragoons stood, and, according to hia 
promise, put his hand in the hand of their 
commander. This he did, it is said, with 
perfect impunity ; for the aoldier, whose mindt 
was now cnanged, refused to seize his person, 
and having drawn off his party, allowed the 
congregation to withdraw in peace. 

'fhis anecdote may appear to some to be 
destitute of probability, considering the haz- 
ard of the attempt on the part of the minister, 
and the folly or persisting in holding the 
eonventide when the troopers were so near. 
But there is every likelihood that the dra- 
goons were on this occasion very few in number, 
perhaps not exceeding half a dozen ; and the 
preacher, whoever he was, being aware that 
th^ numbers who would meet at the con^ 
veiitide, fully prepared to defend both them- 
selves and him, mipht be six times that num- 
ber, saw but little nsk in pursuing the method 
he chose to adopt. Tradition says that the 
officer, whose name has not been preserved, 
renounced bis former connection^ and cast in 
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his lot with the suffering people? of God, 
having undergojae a decided change by grace. 
The following anecdote of Mr 11 en wick, 
will be read perhaps with some degree of in- 
terest. In his wanderings in the wilder parts 
of Galloway, to elude the vigilance of his en- 
emies, he came to Balmaclellan, and agreed 
with some of the serious people there to hold 
a conventicle in a solitjiry place among the 
mountains. The news of the projected meet- 
ing was circulated with all possible secrecy, 
nnd on the day appointed a great assembly 
convened from all parts of the surrounding 
district. The morning was lowering, and 
heavy showers were falling on the distant 
heights, swelling the mountain streamlets 
as tliey descended with impetuosity into the 
valleys. Notwithstanding the caution, how- 
cver* with which the intelligence had been 
communicated, the enemy received inform- 
ation, and came iipon the congregation, just 
as they were going to commence worship.r— 
On the approach of the troopers the people 
fled in all direction s, and Mr Ren wick, acr. 
companied by John . McMillan and David 
Ferguson, ffed towards the winding Keu-r— 
It was the design of Mr . Renwick to escape 
to the house of a friend, in the parish of 
Penningham, and there to conceal himself for 
^ season. The place where th^y attemptedi 
to ford the stream, was at a considerable .dis« 
tancc above the village of Dairy. The river 
was greatly s^Yollcn by the heavy rains thc^l; 
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-had fallen axnong the hills during the morn- 
ing ; and before they entered into its turbid 
waters, they agreed to engage in prayer 
among the thick bushes that grew on its 
margin. When they rose from their knees, 
and were about to step into the dark rolling 
tide, they observed^ to their amazement, a 
party of dragoons landing on the opposite 
bank. They had reached the place in pur- 
suit during the time the three men were at 
prayer, and without noticing them, or hearing 
their voice, tbev rushed into the ford iii 
haste to cross bemre the waters became deep- 
er. This occurrence seemed to the party to 
be a providential interference in their favour, 
for it was at the moment they were employed 
in devotion that their enemies arrived and 
missed them ; and there is every likelihood, 
had they not lingered for a space to implore 
the Divine protection, that they would have 
been toiling in the midst of the stream at tho 
very time the horsemen reached the place. — 
John McMillan, from whose lips this tradi- 
tion has been transipitted to posterity^ used 
to say that he was never so much impressed 
either before or after, with any thing he ever 
heard, as by the remarks made by Mr Uen- 
wick on this occasion, and that, moreover, 
they were the means ofdirecting his attention 
more particularly to providential occurrences 
during the after period of his life. 

As his two friends were to accompany Mr 
Xlcuwick no farther than the ford, they rc> 
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sdtred not to haw bhn till they datwld see 
liim io safety on the other sul^ A& th^ 
GUrvreDt was powerful, they resorted t^ the 
foUomng means to assist him in crossii^^g :-^ 
they provided themsdves wi^th the long 
branches of the mountain asb^ which were 
grasped by |be three at equal distanc^s^ sO; 
that if one should be auried off his fi^et 
by the strength of the current, the othen; 
standing firm, should accomplish his rescue.7-^ 
Jtfi Ren wick entered the stream first,, and th^ 
thi^ee proceeded in a line as steadily as they 
eosidf till he reached the bank in s«ety ; the 
other two then returned to the p^oe they left 
!Na sooner, lv>wever, had they stei^pfed from, 
the ehann^ of the i^ver, tlu^ tbe flood de* 
aicenfCted wi^h great violence, coi^ng tha 
b«nks on both i^des, and s^^eeping eveify oIk» 
MfutfAe biefbre it- Suc^ an opcurrenee is not 
unirequ^t ^l the upUnd fetriets. whew the 
thunder clouds disi^harge themselves witfa^ 
gre^t impetuosity among the hiUs. 

Mv Renwick, now alone on the south side^ 
of the iM^^eam, beg^u to seek a place of 
shelljer in which to pa^ the night, which was 
^ow %5t a^pproaching. He entered the mouth 
9^ana^ow glen, aloi^ which he proceeded 
i;n quest of a restijng pbce, and having found 
a hollo^ir under a prcgccting rock, he crept 
into it, and fell &st asleep. After a sIuMft 
repose he awoke, and, ruminatiipg on his un* 
comfortable couch, he lieard distinctly the. 
sound of singing at no great distance. Tlj^ 
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idea nitturally ooeurred to him, that theM 
might be other fugitives in the ravine besidet 
liimself, who, seeklne refuge from their foes^ 
were engaged in the midn^t hour, like 
Paul and Silas, in anring praises to God ia 
their hiding place. He rose to search thrai 
Qut, and, following the sound tbrougli the 
thickets of the underwood, he discovered n 
light proceeding from a hut tit a short dk^ 
t^noe before him. He advanced mth cautkmt 
step, and in the full expectation of ftndifig n 
<x>mpany ot friends, with whom he mi^t 
spend the remaining {lours of the n%ht ia 
security and conifort. The night was vetj 
dark, and his footing aloiig the narrow past 
precarious, at the bottom of which the finm^ 
mg stre^unl^t, which leapt from linn to linn 
^ it dai^ed over its nigged bed, was the only 
object whic^ wag visiUe, ^nd by which he 
attempt^ ^ guide his way* At length lie 
reached the house, and stood still to listen^ 
but, to his disappointment, the sounds whidi 
he heard were those of mhrth and revdry.«— l 
It was a shepherd's cot, and a party had eoa^ 
vened within fpr the pmpose of jollity and 
drinking. 

Mr Renwidc hesitated for a moment 
whetJ^r to seek adn^ission, or to retreat to hh^ 
hiding place ; but Wng drenched with ndn, 
and shivering with cold, he resolved to at- 
tempt an totrance. He knocked at the doon 
whidb was immediately opened, and he wa&. 
ijbrlh^ith conducted into ih^ tgaSaV. ^S. ^Ste^c 
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apartment. The master of the cottagq, 
whose name was James M*CuUoeh, a rude 
blustering person, and no friend to the 
covenanters, received the stranger graciously 
pn this hilarious evening. He advanced him 
to a seat near to a rousing fire of peats, and 
ordered a repast to he immediately set hefore 
him- The demeanour of Mr Renwick form- 
ed a complete contrast to that of the party 
among whom he was now placed, and seemed 
to excite some suspicion on the part of 
M'CuUoch, who now and then muttered 
something ahout rebels, ^nd conventicles 
and so forth. M*Culloch's wife, however, 
Vras a woman of a different description; she 
was humane, seriously disposed, and a friend 
to the sufferers. She had sQme guess of the 
party to whom the stranger belonged, and, 
dreading a disclosure in the progress of the 
evening, she hurried Mr Renwick to bed in an 
adjoining apartment. 

As she conducted him to his dormitory, she 
requested him to be on his guard bef jre her 
husband, who had no warm side to the perse- 
cuted people, informing hi^i at the same time, 
that he was in perfect safety under her roof 
during the night. She itiade a'cdmfortable fire 
in the little chamber, before which she sus- 
pended his dripping clothes, that they might 
be ready fi)r him in the morning. Mr Ren- 
wick having committed himself to the guard- 
ianship of him who watches over all>» crept 
under the soft and warm bed clothes, anci' 
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slept soundly till the early moruing. Awa1i;« 
ing about the break of day, and grouping aboiit 
the obscure apartment for his clothes, he could 
not find them. Uneasy suspicions began to 
arise in his mind, and he dreaded some mishap, 
when the mistress o^ the cottage entered, and 
infpnned him that his gamdents having been 
so very wet, she had not succeeded in getting 
them sufficiently dried ; but that she had 
brought part of her husband's apparel, which 
she requested him to put on for a f(^w hours. 
Mr Ren wick complied, and the circumstance 
was the means of saving his life. M^Culloch 
had gone out before Mr Renwick rose, to 
drive his sheep from the low grounds, which 
were flooded with the rain that had descended 
so copiously during the night. After the die- 
votions of the morning, iu which M'Gulloch's 
wife cordially joined, he walked out to the 
fields to breathe the refreshing air of the morn- 
ing. Previously to his leaving the house he had 
thrown over his should^s a shepherd's plaid^ 
which action being observed by one of the dogs 
that lay near the fire, the sagacious animal rose 
and followed him. ' Mr Renwick ascended a 
gentle eminence near the dwelling, and, as he 
stood on its summit, his attention was directed 
by the barking of the dog, to a company of 
dragoons that were newly come in sight, and 
were very near. Mr Renwick forgetting that 
he was now attired in a shepherd's dress, ex- 
pected to be instantly seized. The troopers 
rode up to him, and asked if he was the mastct 
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of thtf cottage ; he replied he was not, and in-^ 
fonned them where he was to be found. After 
some further i^n?ersation about rebels and 
ftigitives, they concluded that there would be 
none on this side of the river, as the stream 
had been so greatly swollen since the dispersioii 
ofthe conventicle; and accordingly they de* 
]^itrted without farther enquiry. 

When the soldiers were gone, Mr ReQwidi 
]^i:HF!ied with 9U speed to the house; and 
baring put on his own plothes, and breakfasted, 
he set out without delay for Penningham.— -^ 
Thqs Providence delivered, within a few hours, 
this helpless man, twice from eminent danger 
by the simplest me^nti iind {nreserved hUtt for 
fiurther service in the ettise qf Christ 

John McMillan find David Ferguson, who 
tetumed to the north bank of the Ken, after 
they parted with Mv Renwick, were hastening 
along themai^pn of the river, when they were 
met by a company of ho^rsemen. They turned 
to flee; David Fei^uson eonee^ed himself 
under a brow by the waters edge, wd John 
M'MiUan retreated to a thicket 9ft a short 
dbtauce from the place. The soldiers ebsenring 
the flight of M'MiUan, pursued him, t}f\ h^ 
escaped. Fei^guson, however, was never mor^ 
beam of; it is supposed that he was swept 
fiway by the strengtn of the stream, and found 
a watery grave, and thus he died a martyr, 
though not by the immediate hand of his 
MTsecutors. 



THfi MAID OF LIVINGSTONE. 

ti^ward Glendinning, the young Portioned of 
ErnfiUan, bad been bred, from a child, in the 
hall of his cihie£ His father had fidlen on 
tbe banks of the Ow, in a fray with a band ot 
English marauders ; his tower had been at th€! 
i^ame time demolii^ed, his cattle diiren away, 
tod every eottage on his estate laid in mind. 
The towct was partially reiMiired by the kind-* 
Dess of faia lidation tod chief, Glendinning of 
Glenclinning ; tod the wi^w and her young 
family of four sons, cov^tinued to inhabit it 
under the protection of H trusty dansman.--- 
Edward^ the ddest, as has already beisn men« 
tioned, was taken when a child, oteight yeaf^^ 
home to the hall of Glendinding, — i^hete, at 
the chief was childless, he was bred and edu^ 
eated as befitted the hdr of one of the moftt 
{K>weirfiil and warlike barons on the Seiotfidb 
bordet. Th^ strict dlsdpline ma^tained in 
the fatsBly of the border oiief had prevented 
Edward from tisiting his mothet and his 
brethreti exc^t on rare and important oecas^ 
ions,— sor that when in his twenty-first year^ 
iittet the death of bis patron had put hhn in 
possession of one of the most splendid fortunea 
in Scotland, he fcmnd hli&self on his return to 
ErnfiUan, almost a stranger in that districts 

The return of the young chief to the man- 
sion of his fatliers, was^ celebrated ivith every 
demonstration of joy peculiar to that period, 
it yyjxa on the third i][romhig affcer his arrival 
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that Edward and his conipanions had resolved 
to bunt the red-deer, and a muster took place^ 
•iccordingly. at day-break, on the green -hill 
top, rising immediately behind the tower of 
Emfillan. Whilst settlinir the outlines of 
theday's sport, the sun arose, upon them in 
all Ijiis splendour, and, as Edward had been 
accompanied to Galloway not only by a con- 
siderable number of his retainers, but also by 
several youthful gallants of the first families 
of the border, the rays of the rnoming sun has 
seldom shone, upon a more gallant band. 

Amid the rattling of armour, the neighing 
of steeds,, ihe baying of dogs, and the other 
sounds of sylvan war-fare — all half drowned 
in the loud and cheeifiil notes of the bugle, 
the young company rode briskly down the hill, 
and crossed the Dee at about a mile's distance. 
A great number of the vassals of Glendinning 
had been out since before day-break for the 
purpose of collecting a herd, in order to facil- 
itate the sport, — so that by the time the party 
had crossed the river, the tinckell^ as it was 
called in hunting phrase, was crowded together 
on a low hill called, from this circumstance, 
the GanNoch,* and in a few minutes, the 
fattest, and best an tiered roe-buck selected, the 
chase- Commenced with all its characteristic 
enthusiasm. It is not our design, however, to 
follow them through all the animating events 

* Literally the place wlierc tlic deer make their 
liik stand before separating. 
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of 4 ^ucct^ssful (lay's hunting. Had the sporf 
ended in nothing more interesting the voice 
of tradition had been silent on the subject of 
our tale, and the name of the ** Maid of Livingy 
stone," to whom I must now introduce- my 
readers, had never more than the other Gallo;* 
vidian maidens, of the 15th or I6th century, 
(for the date is rather uncertain) been oraUU 
communicated to this generation , 

Helen was the only child of Sir Alexander 
Livingstone of Livingstone, and is represented 
by tradition as the most beautiful and inter- 
esting maiden of the age in which she lived. 
On the fine evenings of summer, it is said, she 
was accustomed to array herself in a robe.of 
green silk richly embroidered, and on her head 
a c^p of the same materials fancifully adorned 
v?ith wild-flowers —over all she would throw it 
scarf of the purest lawn— slight and trahspar* 
ent as the film of the gossamer, — and thus 
equipped, stray along tne wooded margin of 
the Dee, where she was often seen by the 
neighbouring peasants, and sometimes mls-^ 
taken for a spirit This romantic tiirn she 
probably owed to the secluded manner in which 
she had been bred-r-iudeed that enthusiaatie 
love of natural beajaty, for which it appears she 
wa^ soremarkable^cotild not fail to be greatly 
enhanced by the .rich varied scenery amid 
which she had b6en conversant from her child-» 
hood. 

Be this as it may, the tinge of romance 
thus added to her character, together with 
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lier .gireat beauty^ and the extreme simplicity 
tod affability of her manners, had the effect 
ttf rendering her an object o^uncomnion inter- 
est to all the neighbburhood. 

On thd £iftemoon of that morning* on which 
tdnif story CommencieS) it happ^iied that ad 
Hdeik Wds taking oiie of hera&Custom^ ram- 
ht^ thfoiigh the c^xtensive woods that sur- 
rounded her Other's niansion, hl^r attdntidii 
irm suddenly arrested by th^ mingled din of 
bounds ancl horns, and all the jovial bustle 
which ikctompanield the chaCe. A s hun ti])|[^Was 
tn those days, thi^ fayoiirite aitlusdment ^the 
Nobles j^nd Gent^ of Scotland, and as Helen 
llad sometimes shared in this diversion in the 
tompany of her ^ther ^nd his friends^ there 
was to hel^ nothing novel, — ^ less startling 
lo this inddent — only M heir father was at 
tiiat tim6 firom home, and as, from courtesy, 
it wits not usual for the neighbouring gentry 
to Approach so near eaiSh others habitations 
lirithout notice previously given, — she was at 
tt losd to guess who the party might be, by 
whom her walks were likely to be interrupted. 

The sminds, every moment, approached 
neai^r and nearer, till they seemed to be on 
the very vetge of the wood; and from the 
direction they wert^ taking, she became aware 
that the deer Wotdd, in all prob[abiIity, pass 
through the opening in which she then was. 
Her conjectures were well founded. In a little, 
the sounds were heard ^t the entrance of the 
glade, — at the bottom rf which she now at* 
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tempted to conceal herself. Wearied afaa 
scarcely able to drag hims^f along, the deer 
made his appearance, biit folio wecf so closely^ 
by the for6ruuners of the pack, that it was 
(Evident to the iiot unskilful eye of Helen, that 
his race was nearly run. Accordingly having 
reached a thicket opposite to where sne stood, 
he wheeled himself about, and tossing his Su- 
tlers majestically, arid stiiViping the ground 
tvdth an air of defiance, stood at bay. 

None of the hunters had as yet arrived, an(I 
Helen, to escape froni a situation so little suited 
to an unprotected female, inconsiderately , is- 
suing from the place of her concealment, h)lr- 
tied rapidly across the avenue, and just iu 
front of the iriftiriated animal, with the design 
b{ gaining aii opening on the other side whfch 
led towards her hoirte. As only a few of thd 
dogs had a6 yet come in, the deer, hlore intent 
oil anrioyante than defence, no sootier jperccivcd 
h^t in frdnt of him, than he darted towards her 
with such Fury that had not the rapidity of 
txet flight caused him to miss his aim, the 
beautiful and kind-hearted Helen, of Livirig-i 
iStorie, had been laid on the eftrth a lifeless 
t6the. Ere he had time to. rally hiuiself for 
anothef attack, a horseman darted from tho 
openilig, sprung from his horse, unsheathed 
his weapon, arid gettirig blehiDd him, at one 
blow cut his hamstrings— -then leaping dex- 
terously upon his back, seizing his horns with 
one hand drew from his belt a short knife, 
with which he cut his throat, and he \\a?^ 

Q 
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dead in an instant. Though the act had heeiti 
^ speedy as it was well-timed, yef when hef 
deliv^er turned himself to look for her^ — 
Helen was Ho where to he seen. He hastened 
to the ^itraince of the opening whetice he had 
so recently issued to her rescue, and there he 
found her lying on the green sii^ard, in a state' 
of insensibility. He lifted her in hh arms, 
and bore her to a fountain nigh at hand, which' 
to this day bears the name of' Helen's Well'V 
and sprinkled- her temples and beautiful fore- 
head with the cold water, she almost instan*- 
taneously regained life and sense. Upon ojpen- 
ing her eyes she ga^ed confusedly, — fir^t at 
her deliverer; and then at the other objects 
around her, as if unconscious of i/^h^ had pass- 
ed, and uncertain as to where she was, EdWard,< 
(^for it was he w!io ]&ad come so'oppmtunely to 
her aid) assured her that she was now in penect 
safety, and begged whither she would be con- 
ducted. "I scarcely know,?^ ( was the reply ) 
'•where I atn, I only know that I have lately 
escaped the most imminent peril, ddidf if I atn 
not indeed, very much mista£[jieii, escaped 
through your generous inissrkresjfie. At present 
I can only thank yoiT. I ma the i&iighter of 
Sir A. Livingstone, "^teise hpttse is at but a 
little distance; I i^ail net »^ fo Be further 
troublesome to you ;— but may I make so bold 
as to enquire the name of him to whom I un- 
doubtedly owe my life.** My name is Glen- 
dinning," answered the huntsman. "I aiti 
no stranger to your father from whom I parted- 



only a few days ago in the palace of Holy rood. 
My family must not be entirely unknown td 
you, s^ they are your near neighbours ; jlis for 
myself, being brought up in the family of my 
late chief, it has been my unhappiness that I 
have had no ppportunity, as yet, of cultivat- 
ing the acquaintance of those to whom my 
fa^iily owes so many acts ofxindness and good 
ne^hbpurhood. I arrived at Kmfillan only 
three days agp; and having your fathets 
permission to h^nt the red lieer of Living- 
stonie, I have already afforded him sufBcient 
reasoq tp repent his favout, by bringing the 
life of his only child into such jeopardy. — 
Being better mounted than my brotners and 
other companions, I left them behind;— r 
when my ignorance ot the ground caused me 
to take a snorter, though probably more diffi*- 
cult course— by which good fortune I arrivecl 
in time to avert a catastrophe which I yet 
shudder to think of.*' While he spoke, the 
rest of the party, who had kept nearly in a 
body, arrived at the spot — where finding the 
deer already dead, and Edward's horse turn- 
ed loose, began to shout his name at the 
very top of their lungs> ** Edward, ho ! Ed- 
ward,'* shouted William Glendinning, "where 
the devil can Edward be gone ! This is one 
of the border tricks now, who ever left the 
deer in such an unseemly condition as this ! 
Why he has gone about the business like a 
Kirkcudbright butcher ! ho ! Edward I say.— 
Edward, who had but a few steps to take to 
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Bring himself within view of his companion^y 
jbeckoned his brother William. William 
hastened to the place, where recognizing 
Helen, who was well known to him, as faint 
and colourless, she leaned against a decayed 
free, he exclaimed "good God Edward — 
what unlucky accident has taken place ?" — 
** Nothing serious . William," said Helen, 
^* only I have been acting the forest Queen as 
usual, and my subiects have rebelled: and 
had your brother Edward been such a laggard 
as you, one of them had slaiii his sovereign," 
The playful manner in which Helen was thus 
able to treat the stibject, was the best proof 
thiat she had sustained no serious injury. — 
They were now joined by the whole party, 
inany of whom were Helen's acquaintaince. 
While Edward related the particulars of her 
narrow escape, more than one of the bystand- 
ers regretted that the adventurous fate had 
not fallen to his lot, and each of them inter- 
nally concluded that Edward Glendinning 
was a happy man. 

The day being pfetty far spent ; and the 
chace having befen long and arduous, the com- 
pany, which had been much augmented since 
morning agreed to disperse. Helen wa& 
escorted home by the Glendinnings arid their 
friends — who after consigning her to the care 
of her servants, and receiving her assurance 
that she was now perfectly recovered from 
her fright, mounted their horses, and directed 
^eir course homdward^. Their way lay 
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along the banks of the Dee, in those dayf 
richly wooded to the very margin. The sun, 
sinking in the west, cast his yellow rays, 
broken and chequered, by the boughs of the 
forest trees,— :on their path, as now it swept 
round some fairy knoll, embroidered witli 
blooming furze, wild roses and honeysuckle^ 
^nd vocal with the evening .soog of the 
throstle and woodlark ; anon penetrating ai^ 
overarching alley^ and approaching to the 
very edge of the river ; — ^thus eking out the 
distance from the tower of Livingstone, to 
the ford where they were to cross the Dee, 
which now measures something short of two 
miles, to more than double that length. — 
The younger Glendinnings and their friends, 
— buoyant with the unchecked spirit of youth, 
land exhilarated by the exerdse of the chace, 
were pushing their horses onwards at a brisk 
rate, — wjien Edward called upon them to 
rein up, cpmplained of fatigue, and proposed 
proceeding at a more leisurely pace. " Til 
wager my best golden spurred falcon," said 
William Glendinning, " that our brother 
Edward is worse hurt by the bright eyes of 
the fair maid of Livingstone, than she is by 
the unceremonious compliment of yonder un- 
qourteous buck : — and little wonder it should 
be so ; I question if '* the flower of yarrow" 
herself, about whom we have all heard so 
much, or all the long-legged, eagle beaked 
beauties of the Border put together, possess 
half the charms of o\ir own Gallovidian lily ; 
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but have a care ! brother of mine,-^— ** slie's a 
dangrrous bird to fly at — for if thcr^ is a,ught 
in witch-love to be trusted, the man v^h^, 
aspires to her liand is doomed." — " Thou art 
B chattering daw, William," replied Edward, 
•* but truce with thy imjpertinences, I am not 
in a humour to relish them at present "— p-** Be 
not oiffendcd, our most sovereign chief," re- 
turned the light-hearted WiUiam, *'go on, 
and prosper, I only meant to let tbee know the 
risk at which thou art to run for this fair 
prize/' — then composing his mirthful coim- 
tenance into an expression of mock solemnity, 
he chanted, in a ludicrous manner, the folloW- 
ing rude li^es : — 

The slime of the Dee for his bridal couch, 

For his pillow a cold cold stone ; 
And heirless remains his wide domain, 

Who would wed the May ot Livingstone. 

'/ And where didst tbo\i find that precious 
^itty," said Edward, " I le^umt it»" repliea 
"William, *' froin Anaple N^bony, the witch 
of Ernapity, — old Anaple, yoiji knoy^, ^ho 
lised to sj)ae our foi;tunes, an^ t^)l us, fyr pU|r 
comfort, that the swo^ji of the fals^, i^outh^ron 
should never be i:ed with our blood, ^s it was 
>vith that of our sire, hjft yet, that not one of 
all our niother's ^our sons should die in liis 
Iped — so brother, beware ! since you' see the 
word falls liot on thee alone, but also on all 
thy father's house," and. laughing aloud, he 
gave his horse the spur, wheeled him to the 
left, and dabbed into the ford at a full trot. 
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From that day, the mind of Edward Glen- 
dinning hecame the seat of" a deep rooted 
passion ; and love to which he had formerly 
jbeen a stranger came not unaccompanied with 
its usual effects. The noise and festivity of 
a feudal hall. — the athletic sports of youth, 
and the chace to which he had been so en- 
thusiastically attached — all became alike un- 
interesting to him* He loved to wander a^ 
lone, among the woods and glens of Emfillan, 
and to muse on her whose image he found to 
be indelibly impressed upon his heart. The 
young, the brave, and the fortunate, however, 
are seldom doomed to nourish a hopeless 
pasiEion ; and Edward soon sought, and found 
an opportunity of declaring the warmth and 
purity of affection. 

The soul of Helen was open and sincere, 
as her person was beautiful, and her manners 
simple and bewitching. Her heart had been 
given to Edward at their first interview, and 
her troth was pledged to him on the second. 
Still they did not immediately resolve on 
marriage. They were young ; — they had no 
cross purposes of frieuds or of fortune to fear. 
They met in public under the sanction of her 
father ; — and they met and parted in secret, 
under the silvery beams of the moon, amid 
the gre^n dells, and grassy glades of the 
woods of Livingstone— and their hours glided 
away in the calm transport of a mutual trust- 
ing affection. Edward bad been more than 
qqce summoned to the defence of his country 
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from tlie imoads of the turbulent Northum- 
brians, on whidi occadons the trump of fame 
iras loud in praise of his heroic achievements 

At the end of 1 S months from their acquain* 
tanGe, the marriage was fixed, and the usual 
prepvatious went on, for celebrating the nup- 
tials in a style becoming the rank and influ* 
»ice of the parties. The knot was to be tiec) 
at Glenlochar* an Abbey, situated on the 
dstem side of the Dee, and dedicated to 
Sldnt Michael. ♦ 

Tlie wedding parties were to mieet, at an 
early hour, at a ford of the river at the dis- 
tance of about half a mile above the Abbey. 
In the course of the night, heavy showers 
had fallen in ihe uplimds, and when in the 
morning they met at the appointed place, it 
^vas discovered that the nver had consider- 
ably swoln — althovi^ it was still considered 

* 'llie fuundtttion of a \^ry lar^ convent was 
bitelv discovorcd, about wbich record and tradition 
tirv »iloiii« — Sia Jous SiKCL^ias SxATisTici^L 
Account. 

It i» singular bow sucli a large struct are as this 
ap)HMir» to kuve been, should be entirely forgotten, 
luui never mentioned either in bistory or tradition. 
*rbe building must have been demolisbed at a very 
^Mrly pemH)« i>erba|vs uboui tbe year 1300, when 
tbo iWMlo of llmniw M'as built, anil the'stbnes 
taken Hwny u^ build llmt edifioe, about a mile and a 
b^lf distant^ us (bere is no otber pbice vis»ible near tlie 
whU wbero tboy oxudd be disjKwed of. Tlie 
V«%Utor b*»s liillo doubt but tbis is llu* place wIi-m e 
tbe first t.'bristJ.in cbuicb i:: tbe parish ofCiobsi- 
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to be fprdable. Both parties made a hidlk 
ere proceeding to enter the water. Most fell 
rather alarmed, but every one concealed hijil 
fears — and each wished that thi^ alarm should 
be expressed by hi? neighbour rather th^n by 
himself. At tibis moment William Gleu4i];i« 
ning shouted to the opposite party npt tp 
move till he should join them ; for that hp 
had rei^olved no one should conduct liit 
brother's bride across the river but himi^f. 
He had gone only a short way ere it wa$ 
seen that the i?vater was deeper than any one 
present bad permitted himself fo believe ;~ 
and several voices called upon him to return^ 
for that the attempt w^s likely to pr^v^ 
dangerous. To this w^riiing he gave nq 
heed ; but before, b© gamed the middle of thq 
ford, the water had readied as high ^s hi^ 
saddle-laps. The alarm npMf became univer^ 
sal, and Edward directed hirn to lay h)s horse 
steadily to the i?tream, a;pd if he i$houI4 get 
beyond his depth, to give him rein euougb^ 
and he would bri»g him infejlibly to the shore^ 
These hints had scarcely reached the ^ar of 
the unfortunate youth, when his horse stum- 
bled, fell, and with his rider w^as precipitated 
into the pool belo>y. In an instant, bis three 
brothers (all said to be expert swimmers were 
«een dashing to the place where he went dow^u 
The steed now made his appearance, and swam 
to the side, but the rider rose not. Edward 
first reached the place — and sustained himself 
for a short time on the surface, as if waiting 
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fof his brother's re appearance, then dived but 
irose no more. By tne time the two younger 
brothers had swam to where the current was 
jnost rapid, the youi^gest a youth of sixteen, 
^as heard to call to tne elder for assistance. 

He turned, and they made towards each 
other, each caught the other in his arms as 
^hey sank, and the deep stream rolled placidly 
over all the four ! A shout of horror burst 
from both sides of the river, which was heard 
for miles around,-7rbut there rose one, and but 
one shriek— so wild, so piercing, and so full of 
agony, as to become di^tipguishable from, and 
in expressioQ dissimilar to ^1 the rest. It was 
the voic^ of Helen ! Boats wpre procured and 
the pqqI dragged with as little delay as possible. 
The bodies were brought up by two-and-two, 
locked in each others arms, but life }}ad long 
been extinct. They were interred with great 
pomp, by torch-light, in the Abbey of Saint 
Michael, amid the tears and laiQeQtatioris of 
the whole $urroundiQg countf^y, The fate of 
Helen is variously represented* but ^U ac- 
counts agree in i^tating that fron^ the over-, 
whelming shock, her reason neyer again repov* 
ered. As confirmatory of the general tiutl^ 
pf our story, the ford ^t wh^ch thia heartrrend-: 
ing scene took place is knQwn by the name of the 
Ktnford to this day. The following stanzas 
of an old ballad, of which the writer of this tale 
has heard much more in his youth, seems in 
^U probability to allude to th? heroine of \X\^ 
?tory. 
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And It was my bridal morn, my Ioye» 

And the sun ro^e bright and fair, 
-Twas the last sun of joy that rose on my 9igiili| 
For lang lang ere be had 8^nk in night, 

There was joy to nie nae niair, my loye, — 

'[j^'iiere wa$. joy to me nae n[iair! 

Nftw rtje L,ivjng8ftp];\e bpwersar^ greei;i my love 

And gre^n its birkep shaw : 
And the wilcl ^ose blooms in ^ininesa dell, 
And the heath flower is red on Duchrae fell^ 

Bi^t joy ^s far ^wa, my love^ 

But joy is £Eir awa ! ' 

Here's a tear to our brol^en hopesi, iqY lore^ 

The last that shall lea* my ee ; 
For lo I secure from all rude alarms 
$Ound sound I will sleep in my William's arm^ 

In the deep and tbe faithless Pee, ^ly lov^ 

In the deep and the faithless Dee J 

THE PRQVIDENOBS OP GOIX 

'* We kno# that all tilings work together for good to the«, 
ifaat lo7e Qod.'^— Bomans, viii. 28. 

There is nothing ipore requisite for the youpg 
Christian than a serious contemplation of the 
providences of God, as they pass by in th|& 
varied incidents of life, — ^an exercise whicb^^ 
although it is more easy of attainment to the 
experienced than to the youthful soul, still it 
is equally needful to both, to the furtherance 
of their knowledge and growth in grace; •'be- 
holding as iq a glass the glory of God," his 
watchml care over his creatures, his direction 
in the most trivial as well as the most weighty 
affairs of the universe; his goodness, his power. 
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hismercyf his pity, and bis love; giving us 
laith and hope, and a perfect assurance of 
gafety in the stormy w^rfere of life, and cour- 
age and confidence in death. . 

O, it cannot but lift up that soul with 
gr^ttitude and praise, whp marks with serious 
attention the wordings of an Aln^ighty pro- 
iJ^ideneC) with leg^d to tne circumstances of 
life. There wiu be no mpr^ surprise at un- 
iforeseen occurrences, no seaming accidents, no 
changes of joy or sorrow ; bift ia^U will be be- 
h^d as the perf5?pt arrangeiqent of the |--ord, 
who wields the niighty universe ^t his will, 
yet careth for xm, and for the meanest insect, 
that is even too minute fof human phserva-r 
lion; enabling the heart to put an entire 
trust in the sustaining hand of God. 

The aged Christian will draw this confidr 
€nce from the various events of his own 
chequered life : the young will be sp instruct- 
pd by the volume of divine inspiration, be- 
holding in the hi^U^y of God's chosen people, 
a striking portraiture of human vicissitude ; 
giving them a lesison of oonsi^eratiou of the 
Almighty's watchfulness and care« |n their 
pwn passing lot. 

Let us pray, then earnestly, that we may 
be enabled to behold our heavenly Father in 
all his varied providences, in his blessings, in 
jiis bereaveipents, in his chastisements and 
judgementa; and to fall down prostrate, 
4nd adore : to see his will, and to do bis will, 
aB &r ^ our frail imperfect nature can att^in^ 
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Knowing that Christ our Lord cm atid v^iU 
help us, and that he is the stay of all tvlid 
trust in him in sincerity atid faith. 

When spiritual blessings ate t)estowed 
plentifully upon the young Christian, be 
ought tbarikfiJly to rejoice in ihe Lord, and 
tvith a prayerful spirit- seciking aid, strive to 
iioimsh all the gifts and graces of the renew- 
ed soul, to his own advancement, and to the 
progress of otbei^. But if his consolationisr 
are withdraWn—and God often departs for a 
isea^on, in order to try our love, and increase 
our watchfulness-— he must not despair, but 
turn to the stronghold as a prisoner of hope, 
believiiig that the Lord will a^ain be gracious, 
lie must search hi^ heart, ^om the perfect 
i6Dnviction that sin has been the occasion of 
his present darkness ; be ed^edt in prayei; 
Entreating the return of th6 Holy bmlttt t 
nor cease from his supplications until the 
*^ day of consolation from on higb arises, and 
the shadows flee aWay, as he w6l6omes again 
Ihis well-bel6ved ; and O, how clearly will be 
then see the wisdom of that Providence which 
has renewed his light seven fold— who has 
said, " I will not leave you comfortless— 1 
vriU come again imto yott." 

In the uke manner shbuld^ the youni 
Christian receive bis temporal blessings witl 
gratitude, and as the means of fuithering fais^ 
i^piiitual estate by their proper dii^sal. if hd 
is allotted wealth, he should behold the variousr 
pifovideuces of God in its dispensation^ eitliei^ 
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in the increase of spiritual instruction, o^ in 
tiie relief of individual (buffering. . Ifh^is fated 
not to give» but to receive, he should accept 
with dl humility arid ffralitiirle every benefit^ 
as the sent gift of Goa» to virhich he has no 
daini. Ther^ cannot be a greater proof of au 
unrenewed niind, th^n an unthankiulneisiS in 
accepting of the Almighty's blessings, because, 
perhaps, they hdve flowad through a channel 
from which the proud heart feels hiinibled to 
receive, like a spoiled child, tiirning front i^s 
meal, because hot given in its own way; while 
we should see, in h;s providences, th^t diir 
Lord, in his wisdoin, but increases the beijiefit 
by the chastisemeni of th^ haughty soul — 
Alas I tod pfteii blessings ill received become 
bui stumbling-blocks, estranging oiir hearts 
from God. He know^th best in what way to 
dispense his blessing^ ; and we are bound to 
iay, •^ Not my will, but thine be ddijie/' 

" The Lora giveth and the Lord taketh 
JKway.'' It is essential for the yoiing Chris- 
^an to reply, ^* Blessed be the name of the 
Lord." W e may weep when our cherished 
firieii^s and relatives are t&ken from us, for a 
Saviour wept ; hnt it must tiot be with a re- 
pining spirit : we should read iii our afflictive 
providences the haiid oi love, removing from 
i»ur souls oiir dearest attachments, only for a 
season, that oiir affections inay fallow them 
Wydnd the grave. It is good for them to 
depart ; it is good for us to remain a while 
in our aesolation^ that we may all meet to* 
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getber in the etern.nl world, tb part no minrHi 
fansomiA, purified ones, inh'erinng the blessP-* 
ing of eterlai^ting glory. They are witft 
Christ— it is far better ; ^e iti on earth tnk'A 
til it is n)6et for us also to b6 united unto* Ae 
church triutnphant in the heavenSn. 

If worldly goods ai^e taken i^om n^, if 
tvorldly estimation,— or if ear^l^ disappoint- 
ments prevail,— ^e may i^st assuted that 
they are wisely oidered, as bei^t suited to oiif 
soul 8 need ; our worldly trials prepariiig us 
for everlasting benefits ; present j^rivation, for 
futtire h^tppmess. 

And, above all, ^e should libdk iint6* t!h^ 
providences of God, when his ch^tiisem^nts 
and his judgmentcr are sent abi^ad upo^' th6 
earth, — when tire see, and when we feel, atf 
alt must do, that we ^re most v^orthy of dbf- 
fecdoiii. We should then strive to flee from 
every besetting sin; and evert evil way,* — td 
lift Up ouf sUppIilc^Jitiond with anxious voice 
for ourselves and others, that he would turn 
fr6tn his fierce ai^ger, lest we perish, and tile 
evil one get the mastery over us. Alas, alas! 
it is when the h6td ariseth in wrath, that 
the nations tremble. It is then that We feel 
our Utter dependen(!e on him who is the 
strength of ages, — that we are like the nooth 
in the whirlwiud, or th^ ser^ leaf on the 
tempestUbus billow, — that it is ** of his mercy 
that we are not consumed," and that '^'byhis 
stripes^ We are healed." 

We live fia eventfid times. They are young 
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indeed who have not marked the terrible 
kaajesty of God, in the pestilence, dud in the 
tinrricane, and have not trembled beneath the 
'scourge,— and yet (alas ! that it can so be 
isaid,) hbw little do we seem to, remember the 
mercy yrhich was iningled with the judg- 
ments of God in this favoured land, in giving 
lis, in hiis warning, long space for repentance, 
. — little Mtended to by the giddy thoughtless 
throng. V ,, 

When; in 1817, the cholei-ia broke out in 
a remote comer of the East, and ten thousand 
died in the space of a few day's, it was heard 
liere ad the alarming melancholy occurrence 
iof a fat distant land ; but few spoke bf it as 
a warninjg, to irepentan'ce^ and of turhibg of 
the thoughid unto God... 

As it continued its frightful ravages ifrom 
right to left ovet hot countries, destroying, 
not thotiisandd, Ibut millions in its progress^ 
the general idea was expressed that it could 
hot exist in a cold climatb, and excepting the 
jmoiuners* teats for the Ibss bf relatives and 
Iriends who had fallen its victim^, it was 
minded not. " One wfent to hk farm, 
toother to his inerbhandise/^ without anxiety 
lor concern. 

For sixteen long years; the Lbird, in his 
infinite compassion, kept it from our ^hores> 
luting us h^r only the history of its desola- 
tions ; but we did not, like the men of Nin- 
feveh, repent at the preaching of Jonah. We 
Vrere like the deaf adder^ stopping the ear ; 
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like the bliiul Pharisee, we would iiol $0^, 
until the cry arose tha^ thje fearful pestileijc^ 
tad entered into th6 cold regionis ot Russia^ 
unsubdued in itis vii-uleube ; and then beg^u 
men to call u^ou tb6 liame of th6 Lqtd, 

Its flight into BWtojn, from that period^ 
\vas awfully swift, and eur former healthy^ 
happy land stood aghast, as, with withering 
influence, it itew :from city to city, along th6 
margins of our seas ^nd.rivers, sending abroad 
the thrill of horror and tlie cry of agonizing 
despair, as death, in all its ghastliness, sent 
multitudes on multitudes to their dread ac- 
toiint, before t\ie judgriient seat of God. 

O, who can ever forget that period of awful 
visitation, who has beheld and has survived 
it ? wheii fVom the alarm of general diseaf^e, 
the eye and the car were directed to the ob- 
Rervation of individual suffei-ing, and sliriuk- 
ing from it in the expectation of being tbq 
uext hour in death, who Can forget the heavy 
rumbling noise . of the iiliolera cart, moviHg 
slowly up and down from street to street, and 
from house to house, in order to receive the 
dead? 

. " Thankful I am," said an laged Christian, 
** when I awake in the night, and all in the 
house are still ; 1 fefel that 1 have yet anoth- 
er day to live !" 

In a to\vn of no great population, a person 
thus wrote : " Eighteen funerals have already 
passed my window, and it is not yet noon ! 
Vou may consider how many will be er^ 
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fiigiit, for they do not diminish ! But 1 know 
iiot if I shall live to dee the night !" 

A yoiing, loting, virtuous couple sa^ 
Barents, sisters, brothers, swept away ; bestows 
log unoti all unrestrained attendtoce. Thct 
last blow smote to his heart ! with his little 
infant in !iis arms, he gazed on the corpse of 
its beloved mothet, with the fixed gas^e of ab« 
^traction ! •^ My Janet,'* he exclaimed, as 
they were about to hurry her into the coffin, 
^' thou shalt not Want a winding sheet ; for 
he who loved thee in life can attire thee in 
deiath ;" and laying doWn the little baby, de- 
liberately dressed her cbrpse, and {)lac€d it 
gently and carefully into itid narrow cell. 

In the dose streets and alleys of Scottish 
titles, where, in tiers of stories, or lands as 
they are called, with a common staircase, 
often fouErteen or fifteen families a^er shelter- 
fd under one roof, all Would be silent at the 
midnight hour, when suddenly the call has 
arisen frg^ every dwelling, ** Light, light T 
and in a short dp^ce the tty of agoni/mg 
Wailing h^ t6ld the sad tale, that a corpse 
was laid in every abode ! 

O, it wis a time of marked visitation : 
^ One was taken and another left .^' No situ- 
ation, howeveif inisiulated; escaped. The 
wealthy, who could sit with closed gates,* and* 
lS:eep from all intercbtirse iVith the iVorld^ 
knew not safety, but, seized in the deWs of 
the evening, would, ere another day had roU- 
^ to its dose, be laid in the dark cold grave ! 
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The fearless would invite to the feast* the 
day would come, and death also, an unbiddeni 
guest ! and as one by one arrived, they would 
be seen to turn in flight from the gate ; for 
the pestilence had entered the dwelling, and 
the family head Was lowly laid ! 

Many were the sad scenes of wretehedness 
which met the gaze. One cold, cheerless 
winter morning, through the dense fog, an 
aged man was seen, weeping as he went 
along, bearing on a wheel-barrow an unpaint- 
ed chest, containing some cherished one> to 
deposit it into the choleria-pit ! The heart 
of the beholder sickened with apprehension, 
and the prayer of supplication was mingled 
with the tear of pity. 

The youthlul girl went for a month to 
harvest work, leaving behind her n happy in- 
dustrious family of seven brothers and sisters^ 
and parents kind and affectionate. She rer 
turned to a cold hearth, lan empty home, and 
shut door! Tearless, stupified> and astonished^ 
she was seen beating her breast in frantic 
desolation ! 

Need we continUi6 the picture ? The sud- 
den scream of the way-faring man calling for 
assistance in death ! 

The dead and the dying huddled together 
in the receptacles of disease ! 

The long dark grave, with its tiers of 
coffins! The bodies they contained scarce 
cold ! Heaps upon heaps, until filled for it 
grassy cover ng ! 



■J^. The adieu bestowed on relatives or friends 
for an hour, for a day, for a week ; but vain 
Was the hope of expectation, — they were gone 
to return no more in this wofld for ever ! 

Such were those days of appalling visitation, 
and still the Lord waited to be gracious. 
He heard our dry. He listened to our petitions, 
He sent health and plenty again to our shores : 
*^ Yet have ye not returned unto me, saith 
the Lord." Can it be believed that many 
who have heard the cry, as in Egypt for the 
first-boln, have forgotten it as though it had 
never been? that the drtmkard, and the 
swearer, and the Sabbath breaker, go about in 
the riot route of wickedness ? that the thief, 
Und the robber, and the prostitute .are still in 
our land ? Yet " Return unto me, and I will 
return unto you, saith the Lord, and turn a- 
way your faces from all your abominations." 
For godly sorrow worketh repentance to sal- 
vation. God is full of compassion and tender 
mercy : He will still pardon those who ask 
Him with tru6 contrition of heart. IJut re- 
member that God will not be mocked. Let 
the regardless tremble lest he again arise in 
vengeance, to shake terribly the earth. 

And O, remember the fearful hurricane 
,which lately sent devastation around, — when 
the mighty giants of the forests fell like 
stripling wands! — when the habitations of 
fnen shook unto their foundations, or tumbled 
to the ground, bearing death amidst their 
ruins I-i-wheii the roaring waves seemed to 
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mbgle with the driving clouds in foaniing 
fury, " while the poor sailors stood aghast and 
trembling," until the yawning gulphs burieft 
their creaking vessels in their dark caverns, to 
spread their shattered wrecks on the bosbih 
of the angry billows ! Who did not perceiv0 
then the providences of the Lord, in the sav- 
ing and in the loss of life, and^ wbeii behold- 
ing the Almighty in the terrors of the tem- 
pest, was not led to exclaim, ** The voice of 
the Lord is powerful ; the voice of the Lord 
is full of majesty ; the voice of the Lord 
breaketh the cedars, yea the Lord breaketh 
the cedars of Lebanon ; the voice of thfe 
Lord divideth the flames of fire? Who 
must not then both trust and fear ? Will 
we not see that it is of his mercy that we are 
not consumed ? Will we not think of that 
dread awful ,day of coming doom, when the 
wicked shall be driven away as the chaflPbei- 
fore the wind, and universal nature shall be 
dissolved, — when the heavens shall depart as 
a scroll whcfn it is rolled' together, and every 
mountain and island shall be moved out c^ 
their places, — arid, kneeling down at the 
footstool of divine mercy, deprecate the wrath 
of an offended God, entreating of Him to let 
the light of his everlasting eountenance shine 
upon us, to take us graciously into his favour, 
^nd our sins and our iniquities to remember 
against us no more ? Amen. 

*^ Ttq Lord's throne is in hfiavcn ; his eyqs 
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behold^ his eyelids try the children of men.'* 
—Psalm xi. 4. 

*•* He ruleth in his power for ever ; his eye« 
behold the nations."^ — Psalm Ixvi. 7. 

"Clouds and darkness are round about 
him :, ri^teousness and judgment are the 
habitations of his throne."' — Psalm xcvii, 2. 

*' With righteousness shall He judge the 
•world, and the people with equity,'^ — Psalm 
xcviii. 9. 

** The Lord of Hosts, which is wonderful 
in counsel and excellent in working.'^— Isaiah, 
xxviii. ^9 j 

"Who has saved us. and called us with an 
holy calHng, not according to our work^, biit 
according to bis own piirpose and grace, 
which was giv€ti to us in Christ Jesus> before* 
the world began."— 2 Timethy, i. 9. 

•' Who shall not fear Thee, O Lord, and 
glorify thy name ? for Thou ojily art holy : for 
all nations shall coiiie and worship before 
Thee ; for thy judgmerits are made'manifbst/" 
—Revelation, Xvl 4. « • r ^ 

"The Lord wrlf not cast off his people, 
peither will he 'forsal^e his inheritance,"^-^ 
Psalm xciv. 14. - 

" But jtidgment shall return unto righte- 
ousness, and all the upright in heart shaN 
follow it."— Psalm xciv, 15; 



MAJBGY O' TH5 MOSS. 

fCpnclt4dedJrompage 125.^ 

Now Xo the northern Simpn flies, 
l^ike smoke thq^t ^oa^ 'tween earth and ikiMi 
Or like Noyeniber'^ ^isty rain. 
That speedy drifts alongst the plain; 
Wi' Maggy mounted on ]bis back. 
As sicker as a pedlar's pack : 
Wi' rape about hi^ head and neck^ 
Her human pony to direct; 
And in the other withered hand 
A hazel cudgel did command ; 
With which she play'd upon him sweetlr. 
And leather'd Siraon'9 sides completely I 

Not sweet for him, alas» popr Simon ! 
F«in wad he thought he was but dreamin ;— 9 
Fain thought his brain was iii ponfusion, 
And nothing but a wild deli^sion ! 
A man might fancy, that h^ star'd, — 
A man might fiamcy, thfit b^ heard ; ' 
But there was one of no denying, 
Which prov'd to Simon he was flying; 
And tho' he knew not, where nor whepoe^ 

f Convincing feeling — noblest sense, 
n no ways pould be disbelieved-^ 
He felt too well to be deceived* 

The night, which had been calm before. 
Now changed, and wind^ began to roar : 
The moon had set clean out p' sight. 
And dark and dismal grew the night ; 
And ay the louder blew the blast, 
pur flying hero flew mair fiast ; 
And furious rush'd, wi' whizzing din, 
Against the frosty northern winV ' 
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Which round that head devoted, blows. 
Enough to ^Ift kin very iH)se I: 

And thus *tween heaven and earth tliey swept, 
Meg at no regular drstance kept ; 
But whiles ascended, till our Planet 
Seem'd to the sight as wee*s a w:a'.Qut; 
Then sinking lower by degrees, 
She rubs his nose against tne trees ;, 
Or dips his wame in some moss hole, 
Wi' nose still pointed to the pole ! 

Like swallows near Ihe glpHming light. 
As o*er a lake they take their Sight; 
How swift they skjoi the liquid plain. 
Then mount up high in tiir again ! 
Now down themselves again they fling, 
And skiflf the water t»ti tb.e wjng ; 
So, o'er our Isle, aad far ayont it, 
Poor Simon flew, wi* Maggy mounted? 
For as the precious hours o^ii^ght 
Flew by, sae jWeg increased her flight j 
And o'er the frozen ocean vast, 
Tlie domicile of many a blast, ' 
She darts away o'er f^ozi^n sails. 
O'er shaggy bears, and spouting' whales. 
Here icy mountains. huge are seen. 
There struggling ships wer6 jamm'd between. 
And onward still she takes thie rout 
O'er seas no British olmrts laid out, 
And skims the \^y i^ttliDg tide, 
AVi' icicles on ^eiy side : 
Her nose and ^hin^ her aid|d gown tail^ 
Were cased in ice like oGBt o' Inail. 
A magnet made \^Y n»agie art, 
Gat frae the deil in 8o«ne block part, 
Made Meg acquainted wi' the sphere, 
Aj3i.d tald the pole was drawing near. 
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Till by the streamer's flitting light, 

AVhich glented brightly through the nighj^ 

She spied at length the vera part, 

And like a bird wF cheerful heart 

Alighted gently qp a knoll^ 

Beside the much-$ought arctic pole. 

What pencil coulc^ the picture amw ! 

What tongue could tell what Simon saw I 

What myltitudes were gath^'d here 

Frde every airt the wind caa steer : 

Here mounted upon beam in raws, 

Appear'd the hardy Esquimaux ; 

Here Indian carlins pn bamboos^ 

And south sea hags on kangaroos ; 

Here sturdy witches^ pf the arotie, 

Kiss'd warlocks frae the far antarctic ; 

And inony a Caledonian grannie, 

Flown aft wi' some auld i^eiboijir Sawnie ; 

Some rode on ragworts, som^ on docks. 

Some lang kail^ runts and cabbage stocks ; 

Some on a cat, som^ pii a heq, '" 

And some upon their ain guidmen ; 

For tho' the power lay wi' tbemsels, 

To ride but ought wa4 brake their spelli^ 

So some had ponys wanting saddles, 

Some cuddies — some on wooden laddies. 

What shouts and yells rose wilcly there!, 

A thousand lingos rent the airt 

When rising like a swarm of bees, 

Or craws when hame-bound to their trees^ 

At once the solid earth they leave. 

To meet the fiend wha ruin'd Eve. 

Soon out o' sight o' earth they fly. 

And now they canna see the sky. 

Quick flying — straining — sweating — frothing, 

They stretch, they strive, 'twas neck or nothings 

For wha got first they kenM fu* weel, 

Wad get some present frae the DeiL 
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But now t(^ tq|l of thing^s below, 
A while my muse must let them go. 
Pursuing^ bn their destinations, 
Wi' nae zigzag oscillations, 
But onward furious fast they fly, 
As Time's wings to Ej;ernity. 

By this time Niek^ the great arch fien'. 
In hell a tneeting did qonvqne ; 
And mounting on a brumstape rock. 
Thus to the other fiends he spoke ; 
And tho' got rat})er hoarse wi' reek, 
His farthest subjects heard him speak. 
And heard him with a due respect, 
. His words which were to this effect : 

^^Doom'd sons below, the ^ime draws neart 
When your arch brother must appear, 
^ar in the empty realms o' spape 
And there meet at a certain place, 
A heterogeneous set o* bitches, 
Whom their' own race designa'te witche% 
That race of which our share we claim. 
Sprung from that planet— Elarth by name. 
Now Bluefire, ane o* my best dMis, 
This moment you must ply your heels. 
Put on your best and ^swiftest wing 
Fly up to earth, and you must bring 
Twa kegs o* best Jamaica riim, 
(We'll meet you half road as you come,) 
With which 1*11 treat, as sure s I^m curst, 
The clever jade that meets me first,'' 
Then rising up away he started. 
Still leaving charges as he parted, 
And soon came to (upon his pinions) 
The John O' Groat's o' his dominions : 
The porters knew their master weel. 
The gates were op'd— out flew the deil— - 
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Cliarg'd tliein to warn Iiim of diforderi. 
Then at a dart lie ciearM tk^ herders, 
And far in emptiness set saflj ' ' 
With a long retinae ats taik 

Ah Nick ! }. 4oabt — yea, maist can teU^, 
Ye dinna rule your family well ! 
For had it been 'but rightly headed. 
Ye surely never wad hae dreaded * 
A wild rebellion rise within it. 
In your being absent for a minute ! 

Alas ! map should take thy example. 
And strive oh fellow man to trample— 
'Tis plain that both in hell, and here, 
A despot always rules in f^ar [ 

Far far in space, and void of sky, 
The ruins of someworid. gone by ; 
(Or what perhaps bad been a sun. 
But now for want o'.fuel done,) * 
Composed of lava, in and out, ' 
Upon its centre,' wheeled about, 
^A/i' nothing living on its face, ' 
Kor did it alter fron^ the place; 
But whirPd iti darkp^ evermore. 
So to that spot did Satan soar, 
And, carving'Otit a cinder throne. 
Sat down and waited for his own. 

But to our witches, — on they flew, 
And lo ! what'8 this appears in view ? * 
*Tis fire — 'tis light — 'tis coming fast. 
It must be day — alas ! 'tis past ! 
At first poor Simon's heart grew fain. 
He thought it was the world again : ' 
Bt^t human hopes are often vain. 
And fancied pleasures turn to pain ; 
Nae world was here« nae light o' day, 
'Twas but a comet on its way ; '• 
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Whicb gleamed one monient on the core, 
^nd left them darker than before : 
Wi' nought to light them to the prize, 
Ip^xcept the gleam o' Satan's eyes : 
Which now, dt distance 'pear'd in sight. 
Like glovir- worms in a gloomy night : 
Making our witched i$y like win', 
Xieaving the wizards far behin' ; 
For warlocks tho' tl^ey we^r the breedies^ 
Hae never oiny chance wi* Ivitches. 

Wi' joyful heart Nick spied them coming 
And roar'd out — " O delightful woman ! 
Tho' whiles iVe lost a point by thee. 
You've been a charming friend to me :'^ 
Then betted part e' his dominions. 
Upon the race and hiB[ ctpinions ; 
Whilst different members o' his clan. 
Oft times wad bet htm three to one. 

Cries one upon his bended knees, 
** My Uege, I'll bet you i^ you please. 
That Bess o' Borgtfe will Meg defy."' 
«.« She may," quo' Nick, ^« but time will try." 
*• A murdei^er's head rll bet she lose it" 
"Psha! psha," crles^ Nick — ^**Meg; wons the 

brose yet,'* 
^f What^ yon sh^ rides \9:i* stretched Iim' ?" 
<< What ! pray sir, do you no ken him ? 
'Tis auld herd Simon a' the Ben^ 
Ane whom. I think will ne'er repent ; 
For many a wicked trick, you know. 
He's in our Udgper long ago." 
^* Thaf 8 right,^ quo' Nic^ ** I mind right weel^ 

When teaching some youfig auk ward deil ; 

I'm sure it must be half a ceiitr'y — 
W^ had his name ia double entry.' 
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WinJst tiius they betted, far alieiad. 
Four carlins seem'd to take the lead 
^Twas ** Bess o* Borgue;"and "Glericdirii Kate,^ 
Wha baitli on Brodmsitteks had their seat ; 
Oar auld aeqimintan^ niade out three, 
The fourth cam' frae the Southern sea, 
A wrinkled hag 6* visage copper. 
And firm resolved nae ane should stop her ; — - 
Weel mounted on a kangaroo, 
And at a fUriouS rate she flew : — 
Strove salt— but couldna gain an inchj 
Even Satan's seP was at a pinch 
To name the winner— ^loud h^ swore^ 
tie ne'er saw sic auither foUr ; 
Till getting nearet t6 himsel', 
In shorten, time than tongue can tell; 
They spring — they datt — now quick, then quicker^ 
'Twas now or never for the liquor. 
Now Bessy seems to tak* the lead. 
Now Maggy's first hf half a head : 
Now Katie's winning plain 's can be. 
Now Coppet beats die other three ; 
The vera twinkling o' an eye 
Behind, and Bessy ii^ill g^t by, — 
One final effort — three most lose, 
*T& won by- "Maggy o'the ndtoss^" 
\Vho boundiog off her feinting ^tteed. 
Sprang forth to tiitk wT lightning speedy 
Who clasping Meg in wafm enibrace, 
Proclaim'd her winner o* the race. 

Pew minttte$ hail got time to wear^ 
Till witch and wizard a' was there. 
The loud harai^ae of welcome o'er. 
For dancing they prepared a floor. 
Nick gave the orders lo his band. 
And taking Maggy by the hand, 
{Hh greatest fay rite a* the night. 
While ither pairs were phic'^d aright) 
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tnquir\i what tune she pleas'd to Im'et 

What tune, quo Maggy— " Clean pea fitraej' 

Or there's anitber which I prize, 

" Yersel* flown aff wi* the excise.'' 

Weel spoke my partner, cried tlie Deil, 

l^oiigbt beats a good Scotch dance or reel : 

Now rose the music soft and sweet, , 

Kpw Maggy Starts, and what a treat ! 

As round she flies wi*. Satan 3 s?!'^ 

Though whyles.nigh tripped by bis tail; 

\yhilst he beat nimbly with bis clbots, 

In spite of breeding and of boots, 

Till mbny a carlin epvied Megf, 

And wish'd to see her break her leg. 

The dance scarce o^er, Nick did biegin 
A Sbio on his violin, 
And sweetly play'd upon &e stKtisr, 
While Magg;y danc'd the ** HJgtilaii' fling f 
He play'd his shifts wi' sic an artj 
And IVleg sa'(p Supple did her parci 
As would have sham'd, if shame there in id, 
Toiir German and Its^liah *^ riinisl^' 

By this time Blue^fire hid arriv'd, 
Ahd down amidst the black throng div'd— 
Brought fbrth twa kegs without dehiy, 
Presenting Maggy wi' the twae : 
He*d snatch'd them oUa, sihuggler'S nag, 
And brain'd its driver o'er a crag ; 
Which did his master sae delight. 
He made hinj on that instant kiiight, 
Wi' Star and ribbon quite a swell. 
The " order" Simori couldria tell ; 
For 'twa« enough from what he saw» 
To fright a^use, memory» aftd a\ 

Yet Simon recollected well, 
And many a lang year liv'd to tell 
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Whaf reels they dancd, and^how they play a 

•Strange antic tricks in masquerade ; 

And bow the glooiny caverns rang^^ 

Re-echoing the witch's san^. 

And how before they wouldretire, 

Of earth's affairs Nick did inquire, 

Which the^ as willing did unfold. 

And many a horrid tale they told. 

Of many a dark deVice and plan, 

The cruel tricks of iiiah to man ; , , 

Of stretched necks and broken banes ; 

Of poison'd wives and smother'd wes^ns; 

Of widows wher6 there should been Diane ; 

Of orphan^ cheated o' their ain ; 

Of deeds did I but tell a part, 

The blood \^0uld curdle round my heart. 

Loud laugh'd auld Nick, and danc'd and reePdi 
And cleverly his pains conceal'd ; 
For could his black heart been laid bare, 
Wretched fiend, nae froRc lodged there. 
Ah ! Satan is it thiis ^ith thee ? 
Above, below, thou*rt never free. 
Could leagues unnumbered frae thy den 
Not in the least appease thy pain ? 
Could dancing witches, whica did please diei^i^ 
)4ot in the least iota ease thee, ? 
Ah ! no, though distant frae thy hamej 
Thou art a demon still the same : 
Locality's a small affair. 
When helt is with thee ev^ry where. 

Prepared at last to take their flight. 
Yet loath to bid his friends good night, 
Nick bade his menials go and look, 
}f Simon still Mras in their book. 
Down dropt our hero as if shot. 
His cares and fears were a* forgot; 
His nostrils seem*d devoid of breathy* 
4iid every muscle cold as dea\^ 
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Vek life wa^ there, and death would win hini, 
His s6u\ was scarc'ety out or in him ; 
Hard struggled de^th and life fot sway, 
Till life victorious won the day, 
JJis senses gather *d by degrees, 
He first felt life, tho* not at ease; 
His ears niest caaght the roaring main, 
And recollection came again, 
When bold at length to ope his eyes, 
What j6y8, what transports, what surprise! 
He spied, which made his pulse to play. 
The ilark bltie hills o' Galloway ; 
And by his sides the twa prize kegs, 
Strappd o'er his back wi* Maggys legs; 
Who sat atween the twa erected, 
{Smoking her cutty quite collected^ 
Flying atoiigst the way they tame^ 
^iU»i9 a mife o^ ivra o* &&me. 

Our heto attd o\xY hetoiVie 
Had now reath'd where they left yestreen ; 
When some kind cock, (6 morning true. 
As if by more than instinct crew : 
Loud screigh'd aufd Meg, the cantrip spell 
Was broke, and down baith birlingfell ; 
But by good luck the keg$ o' rum 
Fell happily beneath his bum. 
Or in a Uioss hole out o' sight 
Poor Sim had finished his flight ; 
And never lived to tell what past, 
A tale o* wondiers that may la^t. 
Whilst witches dwell upon the earth, 
Whilst Orr flows to the Solway Firth^ 
^ill death's warks douie, and Nick has got hiiii^ 
And time's ling sinks lie at thie bottom. 

Yet should some future sceptic sinner. 
As fond of doubling as his dinner, 
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T6 %liow tlie clearness o* his hvaifii 
Strive to confute our stpry — when 
The villa^xj Blacksmith and the Bar(}, 
And parish Sexton's nae mair heard ; 
When Jamie nae m^ir tolts the bell, 
And Johnie s haij^mers ceiise Co kneli ; 
When KQl^in quits hif plough und toilj 
And restM his h'^nesi beneath the mil ; 
When moiiy a wife tliai; Aould deabre 
The trutli is cane the Lord jknow^ where. 
Tls tJien, perhaps, $ome rising twig, 
\Vi' bumps of learning unco big, 
May prove, prove what? why prove ao mewe 
TliHQ what has oft been shown before ; 
That Magjry dpesna r^ftjt pl^ne, 
Nor yet is Nick the only one. 
Who oft has guiltless caaght the blame, 
By having first a wicked n^me. 



THE SIEGE OF CAE.RLAVf:RDCK. 

A.D. J300, 

Caeriftverock C^stk, which, jit is admitted, 
fiurnished the antitype to j^ie qIcJ Castle of 
Kllangowan in " Guy Mannerikg," is ^itr 
uated in the parish of the same name, m tjbjf 
sJbore of the tJolway Frith, abput jgiiue mil^g 
below the flourijshipg toyvu of JDmjifrjies, at 
the south-eastern extremity qf an irreguUr 
peninsula formed by the estuary of the NitU 
on the weat, and the rivipr and Moss of I^ochar 
on the east. It was the seat pf the powerful 
family of Maxwell as early as the reign oi 

■S 
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Malcolm Canmore, in the eleventh centurjv 
ivhen " Evan Macuswell of Caerlaverock" is 
.recorded to have been at the siege of Alnwick 
in 109S. His successors retained the barony 
for many generations, distiuguishing them- 
selves in the wars of their times, and increas- 
ing their influence and hereditary possessions 
by matrimonial alliances and military services. 
The origin of this castle, now a massive ruin, 
and standing in solitude, the venerable relic 
of a thousand years, is uncertain. The 
Komans possessed a station near it, and the 
remains of a camp are still seen a little to the 
west, but history does not record its masters 
from the iSixth to the eleventh century. Its 
situation and natural defences are such as to 
have induced the rude inhabitants of the 
country to select it as a place of strength in 
those desolating wars and forays, when men 
had to dispute the possession of their homes 
with foreign invaders and predatory neigh- 
bours. Itis venerable appearance and locali- 
ties, at the present day, are in' the highest de- 
gree interesting. To the south of the Castle 
Hes the SolWay Frith, to the nightly bark 
struggling among the perilous waves of which 
it once ^rmed d beacon ; and beyond the 
Solway appear the lofty mountains of Cum- 
berland in the vicinity of the Lakes. On the 
west is the mouth of the Nith, forming a 
Tuagnificent bay, skirted with the woods of 
Newabbey arid Kirkconnel ; on the east ate 
the river and wide expanse of the Moss of 
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Lochar ; and in ths back ground rises CriffeU 
the termination of a range of undulating liills 
which inclose the fertile vale of the Nith like 
an amphitheatre. 

In the time of Herbert, eleventh Lord 
Maxwell, the Castle of Caerlaverock was 
i3esieged» in pei*son by Edward I., in one of 
his expeditions to conquer the Scottish nation. 
He was already in possession of Edinburgh, 
Stirling, Dunbar, Dundee, Brechin, and 
Dunnottdr ; and indeed almost every strong- 
hold between Berwick and the Moray Frith 
had falL^n into his hands. In Dumfries-shire, 
which, from its frontier situation, se\nerely 
suffered in these wars, almost every fortress 
had yielded to the victorious arms of the 
English monarch, and probably Caerlaverock 
was the only remaining retreat of Scottish 
independence in the country. To reduce this 
bulwark was therefore the fixed determination 
of Edward I., while its garrison was no less 
disposed to offer him an obstinate resistance. 

All the nobility and barons of England, 
who owed military service, or held of the 
crown by military tenure, were summoned 
by writ to repair to Carlisle with their respect- 
ive levies, at the festival of St John the Baj?- 
tist, A. D. 1300, which is celebrated on the 
24?th of June. A summons had been pre- 
viously sent to the Castle, demanding its 
surrender, and the haughty refusal determin- 
ed the Kin;; to appear before it in pcrsow.^ — 
The royal man late was ^wwciUv^sXV^ vJv^^^^^ 
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tfnd nerer perhaps had the ancient city of 
Carlisle such an array af royalty and chivalry 
tnthin its walls. Edward I., one of the 
greatest princes who ever sat on the throne of 
England, his son the Prince of Wales, the 
Earl of Lincoln, the Earl of Hereford, the 
Earl of Warren, and his nephew Henry de 
Percy, the Earl of Warwick, Johif of firit- 
tany, nephew of the King, Hugh de Verey 
son of the Earl of Oxford, Lord Clifford, 
Hugh le Despenser, Hugh de Courtenay, 
Walter de Beauchamp, the Earl of Arundel, 
Maurice de Berkeley, and many other peers^ 
^d knights, aU assembled at the summons o£ 
their sovereign^ whose exasperation against 
the Scots had been increased by the heroism 
-of Wallace, and their indomitable courage in 
opposing the Engli^ sway« 

Edward well knew the strength of Caer- 
laverock, and the preparations he made for 
the siege, corresponded to the magnitude of 
the enterprise. As cannon were then un- 
known, engines of various constructions for 
discharging large stones, beamis of wood, 
battering rams, robiiaets, and springalds, wei^ 
eoUected from different quarters. Some were 
brought from Carlisle and Skinbumess, others 
from the Castles of Lochmaben, Jedburgh, 
and Roxburgh, acconii[>anied by and under 
the charge of a retinue of engineers, smiths, 
carpenters, miners, armourers, and other arti- 
zans tiT work the machinery. At that time the 
English us«d much the same mode of attack 
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as the Greeks and Romans. The robinets, 
springalds, or espringalls, were the catapuUifi 
or balisUB of the ancients — large cross-bow^, 
wrought by machinery, capable of throwing 
atones, beams, and huge darts ; and they were 
numbered among the heavy military engines, 
of the age. They had also ponderous 
machine?, moving on wheels^ resembling the 
Koman testt^o^ formed with wooden planks, 
and covered \7ith hides. The machine call- 
ed ^ sow was of this description, and is thus 
noticed in an old ballad published in the 
*^ ^Rordcr Minstrelsy :" — 

^' They laid tlreit sowies to the wall * 

\Vi' many a heavy peal j 
But he threw o'er to them i^in 

Botli pitch and tar barrel!." 

In the ancient poem entitled *^ The Siege 
of Caertaverock," and supposed to have been 
written by Walter of Exeter, a celebrated 
l^ranciscan friar, who is ali^o said to have 
been the author of the romantic history of 
Guy Earl of Waiwick, there is an interest- 
ing account of the enterprise. About the Ist 
of July 1300, the English army left Carlisle 
commanded by Edwardl.^ in person, att^n^- 
ed by the Frinee of Wales, afterwards, 
Edward II., and the most distinguished peers 
and knights of the kingdom, to the number 
of eighty-seven. The men at arms amount- 
ed to 3000 chosen warriors, and this splendid 
array of chivalry, which " quite filled the 
roads to Caerl^ycrock," presented an impos- 
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ing spectacle to the rustic peasantry. The 
poet informs us that they " set forward 
against the Scots, not in coats and surtouts, 
but on powerful and noble chargers ; and 
that they might not be taken by sui prise, 
well and securely armed. There were many 
rich caparisons embroidered on silks and satins, 
many b, beautiful pennon fixed to a lance, 
and many a banner displayed And afar off 
was the noise heard of the neighing of horses : 
mountains and valleys were every where 
covered witli sumpter horses, and waggons 
with provisions, and sacks of tents and pavili- 
ons ; and the days were long and fine." 

The English army* was divided into four 
squadrons, in which manner they marched 
by easy journeys into Scotland. The first 
squadron was commanded by Henry, the 
"good Earl of Lincoln," namely, Henry de 
Lacy, a distinguished nobleman, whose name 
occupies a prominent pjace in the records of 
almost every event of his time. John, thfe 
" good" Earl of Warren and Surrey, a power- 
ful nobleman and celebrated soldier, headed 
the second squadron ; the third was com- 
manded by Edward in person : and the Prince 
of Wales, then in his seventeenth year, and 
bearing arms for the first time, led the fourth. 
In all these divisions or squadrons were the 
peers and knights of England, carrying their 
banners, with pennons streaming, and the 
whole resembled rather a military triumph 
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than a formidable array to reduce the strong 
Castle of Caerlaverock. 

The exact time of the siege is not men- 
tioned, but it is conjectured that it must 
have taken place between the 6th and 14th 
of July ; for it appears from entries in the 
book of the King s Wardrobe, that ESward 
was at Dumfries on the 10th of that month, 
at Caerlaverock on the 13th and 14th, and 
at Lochrutton on the 17th. During his 
march, the King visited various churches and 
shrines, and made many oblations at the 
altars to propitiate the saints for success in 
the enterprise. At length this imposing 
array of England's chivalry appeared before 
Caerlaverock, and the picture of the Castle 
and its situation as given by the poet, is 
worthy of attention for its accuracy: — 
" Caerlaverock," he says, " was so strong a 
castle that it did no^ fear a siege — it was al- 
ways prepared for its defence whenever it was 
required with men, engines, and provisions^. 
Its shape was that of a shield (triangular,) for 
it had only three sides all round, with a tower 
on each angle ; but one of them Was a double 
one, so high, so long, and so l^rge, that under 
it was the gate with the drawbridge, well 
made and strong, and a sufficiency of other 
defences. It had good walls and good ditch- 
es filled to the edge with water; ^nd \ 
believe there never was seen a castle more 
beautifully situated, for at once could be 
seen the Irish sea towards the west, and to 
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the tiorth a fine country, surrounded by an 
arm of the sea ; so that no creature born 
cbuM approach it oil two sides, without put- 
ting himself in danger of the sea. Towards 
the south it was not easy, because there were 
nutnepus dangerous defiles of Wood, and 
marshes, and ditches, where the sea is on 
eadi side of it, and where the river reaches it ; 
iind therefore it was necessary for the host 
to approach it towards the east, where the 
till slopes." 

As soon tkt the Fnglish army appeared be- 
fore Caerlavetock, it was formed into three 
diviisions by the King's command, and quar- 
tered by the marshal, and the soldiers pro- 
ceeded to erect huts for their accommodation, 
of which the poet gives us a very picturesque 
account— the coup ttceil of ancient chivalry : 
-^** There might be seen houses built with- 
out carpenters or masons, pf many different 
fashions; and many a cord stretched with 
•white and coloured doth, with many pins 
driven into the ground; many a large tree 
cut down to make huts ; and leaves, herbs, 
and flowers, gathered in the woods,, which 
were strewn within ; and there our people 
took up tbeir quarters." The military en- 
gines and provisions were brought soon after- 
wards by the fleet, and it was not long before 
the siege was commenced. The footmen 
inarched against the castle, and a sharp skir- 
ttiish took place of about an hour's duration, 
\\\ whidt several were killed and wounded. 
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The men-at-arms hastened to sustain the 
footmen or infantry in breathless silence, and 
<*then there might be seen such kind of 
stones thrown, as if they would beat hats and 
helmets to powder, and break shields and 
helmets in pieces ; for to kill and wound was 
the game at which they played. Great shouts 
were among them when tuey perceived that 
any mischief had occurred." At this stage 
of the enterprise several knights distinguisn- 
ed themselves — the V good Bertr^^m de Mont* 
bouchier," with him Gerard de Gondronville,i 
an " active and handsome bachelor," who 
threw up many a stone> and suiFered many a^ 
heavy blow." 

The first body eng^ed in the assault was. 
formed of Bretons, and the second of soldiery 
of Lorraine, who rivalled each other in th^r 
heroic achievements, and pushed their way to 
the ditches. At that moment the soldiers of 
Sir Thomas de Richmont passed close up to 
the drawbridge, and summoned the garrison ta 
surrender, but the only answer was a discharge' 
of pondeifous stones and oflier missiles. ' Sir. 
Robert Ae Willoughby was wounded in the, 
breast by a stone, and the valour of some other 
knights is specially mentioned. Ralph de 
Gorges fell " more than once to the ground 
from stones and the crowd, for he was of so 
haughty a spirit that he would not deign to' 
retire." Sir John Fitz-Marmaduke was 
'• like a post, but his banner received man)^ 
?tohc$, and many a rend difficult to mend,* 
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Sir Robert Hamsart ** bore himself so nobly, 
that from his shield fragments might often 
be seen to fly in the air ;" and " the good 
Baron of Wigton (John de Wigton,) receiv- 
ed such blows that it was the astonishment 
of all that he was not stunned, and, without 
excepting any lord present, none showed a 
more resolute or unembarrassed countenance.*' 
"Stones flew as "thick as rain;" blows 
were alternately given and received ; and 
there were few that " remained unhurt, or 
brought back their shields entire." 

The whole narrative in reality Venrs a 
strong resemblance to the storming of Front- 
fle-Boeufs' castle in " Ivanhoe. '* I'he soldiers 
actively engaged were reinforced by the follow- 
ers of the iviig and of the prince of Wales, who 
Conducted themselves with the greatest gal- 
lantry. Sir Adam de la Fordc mined the 
walls with considerable effect, and many a 
heavy and crushing stone did Sir Richard de 
Kirkbride receive. Of this knight it was 
said, **so stoutly was the castle assailed by him 
that never did smith with his Hammer strike 
his iron as he and his did there.^'^ The soldiers 
emulated the gallantry of their leaders, and 
were indefatigable in their assaults' oh the 
massive stronghold. > c 

The bravery and perseverance of the be- 
sieged were no less conspicuous. They 
ihowered upon their assailants such "huge 
stones, quarrels, and arrows, and with wounds 
and bruises they were so hurt ar.d exhausted^ 
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that it was with very great diflBculty they 
were able to retire." At this juncture Lord 
Robert Clifford sent his banner and many of 
his retinue, with Sir Bartholomew de Badles- 
mere, and Sir John Cromwell, to supply the 
places of those who retreated. But the be- 
sieged did not permit them to remain long ; 
and when this party also retired. Sir Robert 
la Warde and Sir John de Grey renewed the 
attack, but the garrison was prepared to re- 
ceive them, and " bent their bows and cross-i 
bows, and kept their espringalls in readiness 
both to throw and to hurl." 

The fierce retainers of the Earl of Brittany 
recommenced the assault, supported by the 
followers of Lord Hastings, and soon covered 
the entrance to the castle. The courage of 
the garrison was not subdued. ' We are told 
that as one of them became fatigued anothei* 
supplied his place, and they defended the 
fortress the whole of one day and night, and 
until about nine o'clock in the morning of 
the following day, but the numerous stones 
thrown from the robiuet "without cessationi 
from the dawn of the preceding day till the^ 
evening," depressed their courage. They 
were farther intimidated by the erection of 
three large battering engines "of great power' 
and very destructive, which cut down and 
clave whatever they struck ;" and ev^ry stroke, 
by " piercing, rending, and overturning the 
stones, caused the pieces to fall in such a 
wanner that neither an iron hat nor wooden 
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target'' could protect them. The erection of 
these hattering engines was the chief came 
of their surrender. Finding resistance to he 
hopeless, and sqme of their numher killed, 
they requested a. cessation of hostilities, and 
hung out a pennon to that effect, hut the 
soldier who exhibited it was shot through 
his band to his face by an arrow. The rest 
demai^ded quarter, surrendered the castle, 
and submitted tq the mercy of the King of 
£ngland. The Marshal and Constable of 
the King of the Knghsh forces immediately 
ord(^red hostilities to cease, and took possess- 
ion of the place. The banner of £dward, 
with those of St £dmund, St George, and 
Si Edward, and those of Segrave, Hereford, 
and Clifford, wsjved over the towers of Caer- 
laverock. 

The £i\glish were amazed to find that the 
garrison amounted to only sixty men, and if 
we are to credit our poet s statement, Edward 
behaved on this occasion, with great clemency, 
not only pardoning but rewarding this gaU 
][ant band. " They were all kept,*' he says, 
V and guarded till the King commanded that 
life and limb should be given to them, and 
ordered to each of them a new garment.'*^ — 
But in the Chronicle of Lanercost the account 
of their fate is entirely different, and it is af- 
firmed that Edward ordered many oftheni to 
1^ hanged. As soon as the castle surrender- 
ed, Edward proceeded to Galloway, where he 
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fcoDtinued some weeks, visiting Kirkcudbrighti 
Twyiihain, Fleet, and other places, and mak-* 
ing several Votive offerings to the altars in 
the churches to the saints, for thejr fanciecl 
assistance after the capitulation of th^ castle. 

He returned to Caerlaverock on the 29th 
of August, where he found his quee^, and 
Robert Winchelsea, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who had come Ut the express eouiinanct 
of the Pope with an epistle from his Holi* 
ness to the King in favour of the Scots, re- 
commending pea;ce. This led to a trtfce, anrf 
Edward finally left Caerlavetock for Carlisle 
on the 3d of November. 

The Castle was entrusted to Lord Cljffbrd 
who hatd particularly distinguished himsdf 
during the siege, in consequence of which hit 
banner was placed 6n its battlements. This 
nobleman served in the third squadron; whidi 
was led by the King in person; smd the 
poet who celebrates his vdour, descent, and 
prudence, says that if he Were a young m^d-' 
en, ht would bestow on him his hea'rt and 
person in consideration of his renown — 
Clifford was th6n little more than twenty- 
five years of age. The fortress ot Caerlaver- 
w3l remained in the possession of the Eng^tsh 
for several years ; and it appears that in 1 312, 
Sir Eustace Maxwell, its then proprietor,- 
joined the English interest, though he soon 
after distinguished himself in th^ rescue of 
Kobert Bruee^ It was again in consequenee^ 
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besieged, and was defended for several weeks, 
the assailants being compellei to retire.— 
Fearing that it might again fall into the 
hands of the English, Sir Eustace Maxwell 
demolished a part of the fortifications, for 
which he was rewarded by King Robert Bruce. 
His son^ Sir Herbert Maxwell, in 1347, 
swore feialty to Edward lU. In 1353 the 
castle was taken from, the English by Sir 
Roger Kirkpatrick, who resided in it till he 
was barbarously murdered in 1357. The 
present Castle of Caerlaverock is supposed to 
have been erected by Sir Robert Maxwell, 
the son of Sir John, who was the cousin of 
Sir Herbert, in whose family St still remains. 
Such is the account of the siege of Caer- 
laverock by Edward L, as related by Walter 
of Exeter, the author of the History of Guy, 
Earl of Warwick— at least, that the account 
was written by an eye witness who was an 
ecclesiastic, is confirmed from his laboured 
eulogium on Antony Beck, the famous mili- 
tary Bishop of Durham, who is celebrated in 
the wars and state politics of Edward I.— 
This warlike prelate was not present at the 
«egc of Caerlaverock, but a number of his 
retinue was in the army, as it is mentioned 
that he sent the King one hundred and sixty 
men-at-arms. It is said by one authority, 
that *' the Bishop of Durham is described in 
theroH of Caerlaverock as being absent from 
the siege on account of a wound," but it rath* 
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er appears that he was detained in England 
in consequence of some public transjiction. 

■ < > 

STANZAS ON VISITING THE RUINS 

OF CAERLAVBROCK CASTLE: 

Illustrious fortress ! once the pride of king^s, 

What ancient splendour doth thy wreck display ! 

Still to thy walls some royal vestige clings 
• That shows the glory of thy former day ; 

But now, alas ! thy strength must fade away, 

( Ah ! reckless lime, what hast thou here b^en 
doing?) 

Yet thou art lovely even in decay. 

And while I stand thy hoary grandeur viewing. 
My soul is charmed with thee — all hail, thoil stately 
ruin ! 

Yes, still there is a princely look displayied 
In thy lone walls, and yet a noble mien ; 
"What though thy former grandeur be decayed, 
In what thou art we see what thou hast been. 
DeligLtfuf spot ! how beautiful the scene 
Where chieftains dwelt— where now the raven 

dwells! 
Here all around are Nature's beauties seen : 
Before — the tide of mighty ocean swells, 
Behind — the woods, the glens, the everlasting hills 1 

Ah lifie ! bow oft have heroes from afar 
With giant prowess strode tbese vales below, 
While the loud-pealing instruments of war 
Thundered destruction on the daring foe ! 
liUt Time at last hath struck the fatal blow. 
And hushed to peace the warrings of the brave | 
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And now these lonely towers lio discord know. 
But all is still and peaceful aa the ^rave, 
feave the far distant sound of Sol way's dashingr 
wave. 

Majestic fabric ! tliere alone thou art, 

While those who have the imperial sceptre swayed^ 

Who deem'd themselves more lasting than thoii 

wert, 
Are btlried iri Oblivions thickest shade ; 
The warrior too, in terrors foriii arrayed, 
Hrth meekly fallen^ as if he'd ne'iet- been tried 
in freedom's cause — the priest that often prayed 
lij wrapt,devotion, slumber side by side, 
Aiid not a stone b sl^ien to tell they lived — and died. 

Yes, they ari? gohip, biit thoii *rt a palace still, 
And in tliy sad and desolate remains 
All undisturbed the fowls of heaven dvvell, 
Nor rank nor precedence their hpnbur stains ; 
The fleecy flocks that roam the flowery plains^ 
Within thy vaplti&d caverns freely stroll, 
Where once the captive's spirit-bending chainsj 
(Who sa^fr no day — beheld no planet roll) 
Clank'd in the gloomy vault, that chilled his manly 
SbUl. 

But kings and siibjects all alike rhtist g6 
Down to the dust, from whence at first they came } 
Piiiace and Cottage both are humbled low 
Togftlfh^ in the alKdevoiiriflg flame. 
Fed by corrosive Tirae-^and scarce a name 
They leave, tn tell the anxious lookerS back, 
That it hai been, and still must be the same, — • 
Through niightiest barriers Destiny will break, 
Nor art nor wealth procure salvation from the wreck ! 
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DBSOttlPTION OF OAEHLAVBROCK 

CASTLE. 

Caerlaverodk Castle stood in the pa^lsih cf 
the same nanfie, about nine mites s6titli fitim 
Dumfries, an the north shore of SoFway Frith, 
between the confluence of the rivets Nith 
feud Locher. 

This Castle is said to hare bdcn originally 
founded in the sixth Century by Lewai'cti 0^ 
son of I^ewarch Hen, a famous British pctet, arid 
after him to have been called Caer LewaVch 
Ogg, which, in the Gallife, sig^i(}e«[ the rftjr 
or fortress of Lewarch Ogg ; -jsincg corrupted 
to Caerlaverock : but whether the Worfl Xlster 
was ever used to signify a fortresii» h by some 
held questionable; and it does wot tifpi^T 
here was ever any thing like a city. 

Caerlaverock Castle was the chief teat of 
the family of Maxwdl, in the days of King 
Malcolm Canmbrcas appears from an ^ncieirt 
pedigree of that family, in the possession of 
Captain Riddel of Gieh-Riddell, F. S. A. 
wherein Eugin Maxwell, 6f Caerlaverock,- is 
said to have been at the siege of Alnivick 
with that King in the 26th year of his l-eign^ 
A. D. 1097 ; it continued ever since in thaft 
family, till it pii-ssed by an heiress, Ladi^ 
Winifred Maxwell, in marriage to Hagerstoii 
Constable, Esq., to whom it now belongs. 

There was likewise a second castle of 
that name above mentioned, whose site and 
foundations are still very conspicuous, and 

T 
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easy to be traced out in a wo(]d about three 
Ihiindrea yards to the south^^east of the present 
building. From these foundations it appears 
to have been somewhat less than the present 
castle, but of similar figure^ and that it was 
surrounded by a double ditch. Its form and 
situation are particularly described in an an* 
cient heraldic French poem, reciting the 
names and armorial bearings of the Knights 
and Barons who accompanied King Edward L 
in his inroad into Scotland, by the western 
marches, in the year 1300, when ibis castle 
was attacked and taken. The original is 
{^reserved i^j^the British Museum, and may 
be thus translated. 

CaerlavQPOck wars a castle so strong, that it 
did not fear a seige, therefore, on the King's 
arrival, it refused to surrender ; it being well 
furnished against sudden attempt:^ with sol- 
diers, engines, and provision. Its figure wa^ 
like that of a shield*, for it had only three 
sides, with a tower on feach angle, one of thera 
a jumellated or double one,^ so high, so long, 
and so spacious, that under it was the gate, 
with a turning or drawbridge, well made and 
strong, with 9 suflSciency of otheJ* defences; 
There were aiso go/od walls and ditches filled 
to the brim with water. And, it is niy opinion; 
BO one will ever see a? castle more beautifully 

* The ancient shields were triangular; henc^ 
frequently called heater shields, from their resem- 
blance to heaters used by the women for ironing 
Unen.. 
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situated ; for at one view one might behold 
towards the west the Irish Sea, towards the 
north a beautiful country, encompassed by an 
arm of the sea, so that no creature born 
could approach it, on two sides* without put- 
ting himself in danger from the sea ; nor was 
it an easy matter towards the south, it being, 
as by the sea on the other side, there encircled 
by the river, woods, bogs, and trenches; where- 
fore the army was obliged to attack it on the 
east, where there was a mount. 

The castle, after having been battered by 
all the wariikc machines then in use, at 
length surrendered, when the reniainder of the > 
garrison, being only sixty in number, where, 
on account of their gallant defence, taken 
into the King's favour, and were not only 
pardoned and released, ransom free, but to 
each of them was given a new garment. 

Some time after its surrender it was retaken 
by the Scotch, and was in the possession of 
Sir Eustace Maxwell a steady friend to King 
Robert Brus. He held it against the English 
for many weeks, and at last obliged them to 
raise the siege ; but least it should afterwards 
fall into the hands of the enemies, he himself 
demolished all the fortifications of it : for 
which generous action King Robert Brus 
nobly rewarded him with the grants of several 
lands, pro Jractione 8f prostratione Ccuttri 
de Carlaverockf &c. He also remitted him 
the sum of ten pounds sterling, which was 
payable to the crowi? yearly out of the Wd& 
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pf 'CaerlaVerock. This he remitted to the 
said Eustaee and his heirs for erer: 

This castle, however, seems to have heen 
again fortified ; for in the year 1355, it was 
tdcen hy Roger Kirkpatrick, and, as Major 
says levelled with the ground. Prohahly it 
was never more repaired, hut its materials 
employed to erect a new huilding. The fre- 
quent sieges and dismantlings it had under- 
gone might, in all likelyhood, have injured its^ 
foundations' 

The precise time when the new castle was 
built is not ascertained, but must have been 
before they ear 1425. In the reign of James I., 
from the appellation of Murdoc's Tower^ 
^ven to the great round tower on the south- 
west angle, which it obtained from the cir^ 
cumstance of Murdoc, Duke of Albany, being^ 
eonfined in it that year : and this is farther 
corroborated by the pedigree before mention- 
ed, wherein Robert Maxwell, who was slain 
at the buttle of Bannccklittm, a. jy. 1448, is 
called the compleator af the battleing of 
Caerlaverock. 

This castle again experJeneed the miseries- 
of war, being, according to Camden in his 
annals, in the month of August, a. b. 1570, 
ruined by the Earl of Sussex, who was sent 
with an English army to support King 
James VI., after the murder of the Regent. 
The same author, in his Britannia, writterf 
about A. D. 1607, calls it a weak house of the* 
Barons of Maxwell, whence it is probable 
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that only the fortifications of this oastle were 
demolished by Sussex ; or, that if the whole 
was destroyed, only the mansion was rebuilt. 

I'he fortifications of this place were, it is 
said, once more reinstated by Robert, the 
fiirst Earl of Nithsdale, in the year 1638; 
and, during the troubles under Charles I., 
its owner nobly supported the cause of royal- 
ty, in which he expended his whole fortune ; 
nor did he lay down his arms till he, in 1640, 
received the King's letters, directing and 
authorising him to deliver up the castles 'of 
Thrieve and Caerlaverock on the best con- 
ditions he could obtain : in both which castles 
the Earl maintained considerable garrisons 
at his own expence ; namely, in Caerlaverock, 
an hundred, and in Thrieve eighty men, be- 
sides officers. The ordnance, arms, ammuni- 
tion, and victuals, were also provided at his 
qost. 

The following particulars, respecting the 
articles of capitulation, and furniture left in 
this castle, are copied from a curious manu« 
script, in the possesion of Captain Biddel 
before mentioned. 

Copjf (^the Capitulation hetween ike Earlqf 

Nithsdale ana Colonel Homey at Dumfiies, 

the 1st day of October, 1640. 

The qlk day pus. of the Committee of 
Nithsdale, residing at Dumfries, compeared 
Liieuteuant-Colonei Home, and gave in and 
jiToduQed the articles of capitulation past be- 
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twixt Robert Earl of Nithsdale and the said 
Lieutenant Colonel, at the castle of Caerlave- 
rock, the 26th day of September last by past, 
and desired the said articles to be insert and 
registrate in thebukes of the said Committee, 
and that the extract yr. of might be patent 
to any party ha,vand interest, and the princi- 
pal articles redelivered to him qlk the said 
Committee thought reasonable, of the qlk ar- 
ticles the tenoif fellows, viz : — Articles conde- 
scended upon betwixt the Earl of Nithsdale 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Home, the 26th day 
of September, 1610, at the castle of Caerlave- 
rock. For the first article it is condescended 
on, that for my lord, his friends, and follow- 
ers, that there shall no other course be takeijt 
with him and them in theii: religions, than 
with others of his or their professions. — 
"Whereas it is desired be my lord, that he^ 
his friends, and followers, be no farther 
trouble in their persona, houses, and estates, 
bouse guides therein, then according to the 
common course of the kingdom ; it is agreed 
unto, that no other course shall be taken with 
him and his foresaids, then with others of his^ 
and their professions. Whereas it is desired 
he and they may sorte out with bag and, 
baggage ; it is agreed, that he, his friends^, 
and followers, and soldiers, with each of them 
their arms and shott, with all tbei^ bag and 
baggage, trunks, household stuff,, belonging 
on their honour and credit to his Lordship, 
aud them wt. safe conduct to the Langholm^ 
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w any other place within Nithsdale, is grant- 
ed. Whereas it is desired be my Lord, that 
guides intromitt with, belonging to his Lord* 
ship's friends and followers, restitution thereof 
be roade ; it is agreed to what course shall be 
taken with others of his and yr. condition 
shall be taken with him and them. It is 
condescended upon be my lord takend the 
burden on him for himself, his friends, and 
follQ>vers, that he nor they sail not, - in any 
time coming, tack arms in prejudice of this 
kingdom, nor shall have any intelligence 
yrith any prejudice thereol^ upon their honour 
and credit. It is condescended on be my 
Lord, and his friend^ and followers, that tbey 
sail contribute and do every thing lying in- 
cumbent on them, according to the general 
course of <;he kingdom. Lastly, it is conde- 
scended on be my Lord, his friends, and 
followers, that he and they sail deliver up the 
house and fortalice of Caerlaverock to Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Home, wt. the cannon, super- 
plus of ammunition, and other provisions ; 
and that he shall remove himself, officers, and 
whole garrison and followers, out of the said 
castle and fortalice ; and this his Lordship 
obliest himself and his to perform upon his 
honour and credit, betwixt this and the 29th 
day of September instant, 1640, 

Sic Subscribitur, Nithsdale, 

JON, HOME. 

This is the just copy of the said articles of 



eapitulation, extract forth of the books of the 
said Committee, by me, Mr. Cuthbert Cun-^ 
ningham, Hot,ter derk yr. of underscribing. 

(Signed) Cuthbeet Cunninqhame, Clerk, 

Na 16. 

A note of such things €is n>€re left in the 

house of Ccuerlaverocky at my^ Lords de* 

parture^ in the year ofGody 1 640. 

Imprinkis^ in, the winq sellar, 4 barrels of 

Seake. Iteniy Ip th^ other sellai;, 3 hogsheads 

of French wine, and an iron gr^. Item^ 

mare, 30 bplk of meal. Item, in the end 

Qf the kitchen, 2 barrels of herring. Item^ 

In the high wardrop^ 1 locked trunk, andi 

three timber beds, ^nd 1 iron window-^ 

Mare, I stoUer, 1 old katell, and £ picks, an4 

a mould. Item, up high, foi^r cuboids, and 

a crucifix — Mare in a warehouse, a crok-pin* 

Item, in chamber, a cubard. In my Lord 

Maxwell's chamber, two beds and a cuborc^ 

and a locked chest, aud anothei; chest. The 

outer room, two trunks and a bed, apd a 

great tow. Mare iu the musket^ chamber, a 

bed and a belows ; in the turnpike, a. cupbord. 

Mare in the new wardrop^, S bedsi ' Iteniy 

in the master s chamber, a bed and a cupbord. 

Mare in the damask bed chamber, a bed, and 

a cupbord, and a targe, and a fire chuvell — 

Item, in the kitchen, a chimney and grate, 

and a pair of long raxes. In the new hall, a 

leid, and a masken fait, anil a study, aud ^ 



pair of beHies. Item^ i^ the long hall, €i[ 
cases of windows, with SIS pikesi 13 laiunfV' 
^d 1^ s^kes of white stules. Itpm^ Eiare iii» 
Sander's chamber^ 4 beds. Mare in my 
lord's halt a hurds, and 6 tu^kies, fowls.-^ 
Item^ mare in the ro^nd chamber, without 
my I^ord'^ ch^tmber, 5 feder beds, 9 bolsters^ 
4 cods, 5 pair of blankets, and 4 ruga, 6 
pieces of budkr^m* with* my Lord's arms, and 

2 ^ and another bed with bl^ck fring 

an^ a painted brod^ a cuburd, 9 ^ools cover^ 
ed with doth of silver, 3 great chairs of silver 
cloth ; mare, a green caniby bed ; mare, « 
sumber clot^ ; mare, 3 great and little - - - • «^ 
and 4 stoles, and a. long coussin, ail of bladk; 
and white stuff; mare, 4 stools, and'> 2 chains^ 
coveret with brune cloth passementet gealow } 
mar^, a great loc^, and a wauroke net ; raare^ 
there is one great ch^ir^ 4 stules coveret i^ 
with black passment ; mare, 22 ^urtain rodb 
a trunk locked full, and 2 of vinrinals ; marp« 
in the drawing ir^p. > brsce^of irjn and 
canaby bed, with a fender, bed, and a bolist^^ 
and 3 tronks locket, a iTurky st^le, an<^ a ridi 
wock stifle, and ane old chair, with a cod nailed 
on ; mare, a frame pf a dbair. Item, in fif« 
house, is 7 covers of Turkey work for stules, audi 
a coffer, 2 chests, 15 chamber pots, 5 pots f<ff 
easment, a mortar and a pistol, a brazen pot^ a 
brazen laddie, a bed pan, 4 wine sellers, a little. 
chopin pot, and my lord and my ladies pic* 
turcs; mare, a chest, with some glasses, anct 
5 fedder beds, 5 bolsters, three diar pots, ^ 
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red window curtings ; mare, there is in the 
dining room before my ladys chamber a burd 
^nd a fidling bed, 2 Turkey stools, a blue 

• - - on the case of the knock ; mare, in 

my Lord'9 chamber there is a hei furnished 
of damask, and lead our with gold lace ; mare; 
there is 2 chairs, and 3 stools of damask, and 
a cuburd, and a carpet, and a chair coveret 
with brune cloth, and a chamber all hanged, 
a water pot, a tongs and bellies, . 1 knoke, 
28 iQUskets, S8 handlers, and 2 2>handed 
swords, and 9 coUers for deggers ; mare in 
Conheathis chamber, a bed, and cuburd, and 
sundries ; mare in the ould house, 38 spades 
pf iron. 

This is the tru^ inventory of the goods 
left in C^rlaverock, taken there be Arthur 
|tf ^Machan and William Sleath ; there was 
one locked trunk in the high wardrop, which 
lYas full of mens cloathes ; and in that great 
trunk mentioned to bi^ in the round chamber, 
there was a great wrought bed, a suit of 
^loathi^ of silver, chairs and stools to be made 
up, and :^n embroidered cannabie of grey 
sattin to be made up too ; as for the other 
trunks, which were left in the open rooms, it 
0annot be remembered in particular what 
was left into them : and that this is all true» 
we und^r-written can witness. 

WitLiAM Wood, Witness. 
(Signed) William Maxwell, Witness;, 
Thomas Maxwell, Witness. 
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No. 17. 

A note of the hou^hold stuff intromitten 
with hy Lieutenant Colonel Home at 

Caerlaverock. 

Imprimis — He has intromitten with five 
suit of hangings, there being eight pieces in 
every suit, the price of every suit overheid 
estimate three-score pounds sterling. 

Item — Has intromitten with five beddies^ 
twa of sil]^ and three of cloth, every bed con- 
sisting of five coverings, course rugs, thi;ee, 

over ballens, and ane long - - ; with 

masse silk fringes of halt quarter deep, and 
ane counter point of the same stuff, all laid 
with braid silk lace, and a small fringe about, 
with chairs and stools answerable, laid with 
l^ee and fringe, with feather bed and boU 
ster, blankets and rugs, pillars, and bedsteid 
of timber answerable ; every bed estimate to 
be y^o^th an hundred and ten pounds sterlings 

I1:em — -He has intromitten with ten, 
lesser bedies qr, of fo\ir are cloth cortens, and 
six with stu^ or serge, every bed fumiishedt 
with bottoms, valens, and testes, fedder Iped, 
bolster, rugge, blankets, and pillors, and bed- 
st^d of timber answerable ; every bed esti;* 
mate to fifteen pounds sterling overheid. 

Item — He has intromitten with seventy 
othei: beds for servants, consisting offether 
bed, bolster, rug, blankets, and estimate to 
seven pound sterling a piece. 

1t|£M — He has introxnitten with forty 



carpets, estinjate overheid to forty shillingai 
sterling a piece. 

Item — He has intromitted with the fiir- 
niture of ane drawing ropm of cloth of silver, 
consisting of an entire hed ----- ^ cobbert; 
and six stools, all with silk and silver fiinge, 
estimate to one hundred pounds sterling. 

Item — He has intromitted with twa 
dozen of chairs and stools covered with rec| 
velvet, with fringes of crimson silk and gilt 
^ails, estimate to three score pounds sterling. 

Item — He has intromjtten with five dozen 
of Turkey work chairs and stools, every chair 
estimate to fifteen shillings sterling, and 
every stool to nine shillings sterling. 

Item — H^ has intromitten with an lib-t 
rary of books, qlk stood my Iqrd to two hun- 
dred pounds sterling. 

Item — He has intron:>itten ^ith twa ope 
trunks full of Hollond shirts, and pillabers, 

apd dorock - - damask feeble cloths, 

and gallons, j^nd tqwells, to* the number of 
forty pair of shittes, or ^ereby, j^nd seventy 
ptand of neprey, every pair of sheets consist- 
ing of seven ells of doth, at six shillings ster- 
ling the ell, amounts to 5l. Ss; s^ter. tue pair. 
Inde 704 sterling. 

Item — The stand of neprey, consisiting of 

fine table doth, of twa dozen of nepkins, twa 
ang towells, estimate to XX pound ster. 

Item — He has intromitten with an knock 
Ifhat stands upon ane table, estimate to XX 
pound sterling. 
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ItEM— He has suffered his followers td 

fepoil me ane coach of the furniturcf 

qlk stood md fifty pounds sterling. 

Item— He has intromitteii with other twa 
trunks full of cioarse sheets and neprie, to the 
tiuraber of forty pair, or thereby of sheets, 

and ttventy - stand of coarse neprie, 

or thereby ; the pair of sheets and the furni- 
ture consisting of twelve ells, at half .crown 
an ell, amounts threttie shillings sterling the 
the pair. Inde VII and XX pound. 

ItEM— The stand of neprie, consisting rf 
table cloth, twa do^en of nepkins, and ane 
towel, estimate to - - - - - the stand. Inde * 

Item — He has intromitten with an trunk 
fiiU of suits of Apparel, qi. of there was eight 
suits of apparel, or thereby, some of velvet,- 
some of saten, and some of cloth, every suit 
consisting of cloiths, bricks, and dose dublets 
with velvet, estimate at ------- ^ the suit. 

Inde s' -.^ ll=^viij — liij lib. 

To this and other complaints of a breach 
of the article!^ of capitulation. Col. Home, 
^mong various excuses, answered, that what 
he did was by or^er of tlie Committee of* 
Estates ; by whose particular directions this 
place was demolished, on their being inform-) 
ed that the Earl's officers and soldiers had 
broken thehr parole, and were then actually 
in arms. 

This castle, like the old one, is triangular^ 
and surrounded by a wet ditch ; it had a 
large round tower on each angle ; that on the 
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east lis demolished ; that on the western angle 
is called Murdoc's tower, from Murdoc, Duke 
of Albany being confined there, as has been 
before mentioned The entrance into the 
castle-yard lies through a gate on the north- 
ennost angle, machicbllated and flanked by 
two circular towers. Over the arch of the 
gate is the crest of the iMaxwells, with the 
date of the last repairs : and this mottOj " I 
bid ye fair.^' The residence of the family 
was on the east side, which measures 1 23 feet. 
It is elegantly built, in the stile of James VI. 
It has thtee stories, the doors and window 
cases handsoniely adorned with sculpture; 
ov6r those of the ground floor are the coats 
of arms and initials of the Maxwells, and the 
different branches of that family ; over the 
windows of the second story are representa- 
tions of legendary tales ; and over the third, 
fabled from Ovid*8 Metamorphoses ; in the 
front is a handsome door case leading to the 
great hall, which is 91 feet by 26. 

At a considerable distance towards the 
north-east of the area, on which the castle 
stands, and ne^l" the farm house, is a hand^ 
some gate of squared stone, having a circular 
arch. 

The building towards the right was the 
part wherein the Earl resided * 

♦ We have given a full descnptJon of Caerlave- 
rock castle, in order to afford the reader some idea 
of the wealth and splendour that characterized the 
baronial mansions of Scotiuud. 



WILLIAM GUTHRIE. MINISTER 

OF IRONGilAY. 

There is nothing, iriy destr frieiid, for v^hid^ 
I envy former times more than fw thii^ th&i 
their information was conveyed from one to 
another so much by v^ord, of inoirth» And id 
little by written lettefsl and printed booEaf— • 
Fdr though the report might chance fo takfe* 
a fashion and a mould, from^ the. character of 
the reporter, still it was the fashion and th^ 
mould of a living, feeling, acting man; a friend, 
haply a father, haply a venerable ancestor^ 
haply thei living chronicler of the country 
round. The information thus acquired liv^ 
embalmed in the most precious associ^tiotis 
which bind youth to age — inexperienced 
ignorant youth, to wise and narrative old ^ge* 
And to my heart, much exercised in earfy 
years with such traditionary memorials of the 
]>ious fathers of our brave and religious land, 
I know not whether it be mpre pleasant, to 
look back upon the re^y good will, the heart* 
felt gladness, with which the tenerable sires 
and mothers of oUr dales consented to open 
the mystery of past titnefs— the story of ruined 
halls,. ttie fates of decayed families, the hard- 
ships and mortal triak of persecuted saints 
and martyrs ; Or to remetnber the deep hold 
which their words took, and the awful itti-- 
pression which they made, upon us trhom 
they favoured with the tale. Of their many 
traditions which I have thus received, I select 
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Jbry(mr nse ofne of the most pioiis and instwet- 
ive, as well as the most romantic ami poetical, 
for that, while I prize you is a poet, 1 esteenl 
yoa as an upright and worthy man. Now, I 
have siich a reverence fol: the traditidns of 
ist tirtes, that you may depend upon my 
dth as a Christian man and a minister, that 
I have invented ndthing, and altei*ed nothing, 
in what I am about to relatte, whether as to the 
Hiannerof my receiving the story, or as to the 
gtory itself. 

A brancih of my molher'ii family who lived 
in Nithsdale, and whom you knew well as 
i&stinguished amongst the clergy of that dis- 
trict for faithfulness, had cultivated the most 
intimate brotherhood with another family, 
likewise of the Scottish clergy, who, when thi^ 
&ther died, betook themselves to Glasgow, 
where the btefesing of God continued to rest 
^ipon .the widow and thfe fatherless. When 
about to repaii: to that city, to serve dur dis- 
tinguished countryman^ my d^ar i^nd honour*^ 
fed master, Dr Chalmers, 1 received a charge^ 
firom my Mother's Auntj now with the Lord, 
not to fail to pay my respects to the old lady 
and her children, of whom I had seen the 
only d^ught^r, Vrhen on a visit to our part of 
the country. Thus entrusted with tlie 
]^eck>us chargi^ of an old and faithful family 
friendship, and with this alsd for my only in« 
troduction, I procfeeded to the house of tlie 
dd lady and enquired for her daughter. — 
The servant who admittdd me, mistaking my 



Soqutry as if it had bebn for the dd IwAf k^r^ 
self, showed me into a large apartment ; and 
deeming, I suppose, that I was well ac* 
quainted With her mistiness, she shut the, door 
iand went away. When J looked around, ex- 
pecting some one to come forward to recek^ 
trie, I saw no one but a venerable old wotnani 
seated at the furthet* end of the room, wh^ 
neither spoke nor removed from her seat, biit 
sat, still looking at her work, d) if the A&i^ 
had not been opened and no one bad entered ; 
of which, indeed, I afterwaids^ foiknd she waii 
i^ot conscious, from het great infirmity pf 
deafness. I had therefore tim^ to observi^ 
land contemplate the very picturesque and 
touching figure which was before me. She 
isat at her spimibg wheel, all dressed i^ black 
Velvet, with la pum white eap Upou her head, 
an ancient plated ruflT ilboul h^r nieck» and 
White ruffles round her wrists, frf^m tind^i' 
which appeared her withered hands, . bimily 
employed In drawing the thi^ad, which hci^ 
(pyesight wks tod feeble to discern. For, as I 
had now drawn near. I observed thlat her 
iipiiining Wheel ^vas of the upight confrtru6- 
ition, having no heck, but a moveable eye 
which was carried along the pirn by a hearts 
inotion. She afterwarids told mk that it bad 
been coDtiltt'UCted on pitrpose to accommodate 
her blindness, umler the direction of her son^ 
a gentlenlan in a high office in l.ondon : foi* 
she had somtich difiiculty in rcaling, and was 
so dull df hearing, that it was a great rel ef t j 



her solitude to employ herself with a spinnings 
wheel, which also preserved her hahits of 
early industry, and made her feel that she 
was not altogether useless in the world. I 
felt too much reverence for this venerahle 
relic of a former generation that was now 
before me, to stand by, curiously perusing, 
though 1 was too much impressed immediate- 
ly to speak : besides, feeling a little embar- 
rassed how I should make my apprca?h tO' 
a stranger for whom 1 instinctively felt sa 
much reverence, and with whom I might 
find it so difficult to commiraicate. Having^ 
approached close up to her person, which re- 
mained still unmoved, I bent down my head 
to her ear, and spoke to her in a loud and 
slow voice, telling her not to be alarmed afc 
the sight of a stranger, of whose presence she 
seemed to be utterly unconscious, for that I 
was the friend of one near and dear to her. — 
I know not whether it was from her being 
accustomed to be thus approached and spoken? 
to, in consequence of her infirmity of sight 
and hearing, but she was less surprised than 
I had expected, and relieved me from my 
embarrassment by desiring me to sit down 
beside her ; so I sat down, and told h^r of 
her ancient and true friends, whose remem- 
brances and respects, thus delivered, she 
seemed highly to prize; and as I touched 
upon a chord which was very sweet to her 
memory, she began to talk of her departed 
husband, and of my departed grand-uncle^ 



vnio had been long co -presbyters and fast 
brethren, and had together fought the battles 
of the kirk, against the invasions of modera- 
tion and misrule. I lovdd the theme and love 
it still ; and finding what a clear memory and 
fine feeling of ancient times she was endowed 
withal, I was delighted to follow her narrat- 
ives, as she ascended from age to age, so far 
as her memory could reach. When she 
found that I had so much pleasure in her re- 
collections of former times, she said that she 
would tell me a story of a. still older date, 
which her father had oft told her, and iix 
which he was not a little concerned, So, 
pushing her wheel a little away from her, 
and turning her face round towards me, for 
hitherto for the convenience of niy speaking 
into her ear, she had locked towards her 
Wheel, she began and told me the following 
history, of which I took a faithful record in 
"my memory, and haVe oft told it since to 
pious and well-disposed people, though never 
till this hour liave I committed any part of it 
to paper. I shall not attempt to recall her 
manner or expressions, but simply recall the 
very remarkable events of Divine Pr jvidence 
which she related to me. 

After the restoration of Charles the Second 
when the Presbyterian clergy of Scotla»>d 
were required to conform to the moderate 
episcopacy which he sought to introduce, the 
faithful ministers of the Kirk were contented, 
with their wives and children, to forego house 



and hall, and to tear themselves from their 
godly people, rather than suffer the civil 
power to hring guilt upon its own head, and 
wrath upon the land, by daring, like the 
Uzziah, to enter into the sanctuary of the 
church and intermeddle with its government 
and discipline. But when the civil author- 
ities of the realm, not content with this free 
will resignation of all they held of their 
bounty, would require the ordained ministers 
of the word to shut their mouths and cease 
from preaching the gospel of the grace of 
God to perishing sinners, they preferred to 
obey God rather than man, and the head of 
the church whose vovvs were upon them, 
rather than the head of the state, who had 
ventured to usurp the power of the keys, in- 
stead of resting contented with the power of 
the sword, which by right appertaineth to 
them. The first who suffered in this contend- 
ing for Christ's royal office in his house, was 
James Guthrie, professor of divinity in the 
university of Edinburgh. He was the first 
of that time who was honoured with the 
martyr's crown, and having witnessed his 
good confession unto the death, his head, ac- 
cording to the barbarous custom of those evil 
days, was placed upon a pole over one of the 
ports of the city of Edinburgh, called the 
West Port, whicn lies immediately under the 
guns of the castle, and looks towards the south 
and west, the quarter of Scotland where the 
church ever rallied her distressed affairs. And 
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at the same time a proclamation was made 
at the Cross, and other high places of the 
city, forbidding any one under peril of instant 
destruction from the castle, to remove that 
head of a rebel and traitor to the king. The 
body was given to his sorrowful kindred, a- 
mongst whom was a youth, his nephew, of 
great piety and devotedness to the good cause 
of Christ and his church, of strong and deep 
and tender affection to his uncle, in whose 
house he had lived, and un^er whose care he 
had studied until he was now ripe for the 
ministerial office, and might ere this have 
been planted in the vineyard, but for the 
high and odious hand with which ungodly 
power and prelatical pride were carrying it in 
every quarter of poor suffering Scotland. — 
This youth, his heart big with grief to see 
his uncle's headless trunk, vowed a vow in 
jbhe presence of God and his own conscience, 
that he would, in spite of wicked men, take 
down from the ignominious gate his uncle's 
reverend head, and bury it beside his body. . 
Full of this purpose, and without communi- 
cating it to any one, he went his way, at high 
noon, and climbed the citv wall, and from 
beneath the guns of the castle, in broad day- 
light, he took down his uncle's head, Vv^rapped 
it in a linen napkin, and carried it away with 
him ; whether overawing, by his intrepidity, 
the garrison, or by his speed outstripping 
them, or whether protected by the people, or 
favoured by the special providence ofGodi 
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my venerable narrator staid not to tell, but 
as he vowed he was honoured to perforin, and 
in the same ^rave was the martyrs head 
buried with his body. Soon was it noised 
abroad what this devoted and fearless ycut;h 
bad done, who, regardless of his life, was dis- 
posed to walk abroad and at large as usual, 
and abide whatever revenge and violence 
might be permitted to do against him. But 
his kindred, and the steadfast friends of the 
distres$ed church, perceiving from this heroic? 
and holy act what such a youth might live 
^o perform, set themselves by all means to 
conceal him from the public search, which 
was set on foot ; and to save him from the 
high price which w&s placed upon his head — • 
Finding this to be almost impossible, in the 
Lotness of the search which the lord provost, 
zealous in the. cause of prelacy, whereof he 
was a partizan, had set on foot, they sought 
to convey him beyond seas. This was not 
difficult at that time, when Scotland had be- 
<?ome too hot for the people of the Lord to a- 
' bide in, and many of her nobles and gentle- 
men found it better to leave their lands and 
liabitations and follow their religion in 
foreign parts, than by follovvirjy it at home, 
to suffer fines, forfeitures, imprisonment and 
death. These noble witnesses by exile, for 
that cause for which the ministers and the 
people witnessed by death, were glad to 
i^nd pious scholars or ministers wlio v/onld^ 
accompany them as chaplains to their hous<j- 
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holds and tutors to their children, and the 
name of Guthrie had already risen to such 
•distinction in the service of Chrisc, and of his 
church, that little difficulty was found in ob- 
taining for the proscribed youth honorable 
shelter and occupation in a foreign land — 
But here, said the venerable matron, I should 
have told you that young Guthrie was knit 
to Kdinhurgh by a tie which made it more af- 
ter his heart to abide in the face of threatening 
danger than to accept the protection of any 
noble family or the shelter of a foreign land 
' For the providence of God to give in this youtli 
a notable example of true faith as well as of 
high devotion, had fast knit his heart to a 
maiden of good degree and fervent piety, as 
the sequel of this sad history will prove, 
being no other than the only daughter of tlie 
lord provost of tho eity, who with such zeal 
and bitterness was seeking her lovers life. 
To thi« true love religion had been the guide 
and minister, as she was destined to prove the 
comforter ; for the soul of this young maiden 
had been touched with the grace of God, and 
abhorring the legal doctrine of tlic curates, 
she cast in her lot with the persecul-ed saints, 
and in the hiding places from the wrath of 
man, where they worsliippcd God with their 
lives in their right hand,tliese two hearts grew 
together, as it were, under the immediate eye 
and influence of the holy Spirit ; and now that 
they were knit together in the bands of foithful 
lov^, th^y w^re called upon tp sacrifice their 
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<learest ^ffb:!tion3 t> thq will of God. Shej, 
knowir g her £ither s zeal and speed to serve 
the en cl edicts of thp reigning powers, wgji 
not only content to p^rt with the proscribed 
youth, but anxious to hasten his escape f^om 
the danger to which he w^s continually ex- 
posed from her father's search : and he, though 
very Wth to Icaye his hearts desire under th^ 
sole authority of a father who sought his life, 
and persecuted the saints of God, was fain at 
length to yield to tbq remonstrances of all his^ 
friends, and bcrome an exile from his native 
land. Vet did these pious loyers not part 
from each other until they had plighted their 
mutual truth to bq for one j^nother while 
thev were spared upon this earth, and to 
fulfil tl^at vow by holy wedlock, if Providence 
should bless them to meet in better days, — 
And so they parted, never to meet again in 
this world of suffering and sorrow. 

All this passed unknown to her father, and, 
indeed, hardly known to herself; for the ev^ts 
of the uncle's martyrdoiii, and the nephew's 
piety and proscription, had awakened the 
maidens heart to the knowledge of an affee- 
tiou whose strength she had not dreamed of; 
^ind all at once, setting her father, whom next 
to G(h\ she honoured, in direct hostility to 
him whom more than all men she loved ; there 
^as neither time nor room, nor even possi- 
bility, to give heed to any other thought thaii 
how she might prevent the man whom most 
s];ic honoured, from slaying the man whom 
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most she loved. Fparful predicainefnt for one; 
ISO young ami uncounselled, but a more fearful 
predicament was reserved for her. 

She was her father's only child, and he was 
a widower; so that all his affections and hopes 
centered in her alone. Her fear of God made 
her mind beautiful, and her walk and conver- 
sation as becometh godliness. Her father, 
also, bore himself tenderly towards her pre- 
dilections for the persecuted preachers, think- 
ing thereby the more easly to win her over to 
his views, not finding in his heart to exercise 
harsh authority over such a child. Sore, Bqre 
was her heart as she thought on her exiled 
lover and her affectionate father, who lay in 
her heart together, and yet she must not 
speak their names together; than which there 
is no trial more severe to a true and tender 
mind. To sit beside her father, night after 
night, and not dare mention the name of him 
over whom she brooded the livelong day, wa$ 
t>oth a great trial, and seemed likewise to her 
pure conscience as a great deception. But ay 9 
^he hoped for better days, and found her re- 
fuge in faith and trust upon a good and 
gracious Providence. But Providence, though 
good and gracious unto all who put their 
trust therein, is oft pleased to try the people, 
of the I-ord and make them perfect through 
suflerings, which truly befell this faithful but 
Uiuch tried lady. Her father, seeing the hopes 
of his family centered in his only daughter, na- 
turally longrd to see her umtcd to some honi'i 
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/ourabie and worthy man, which, above all 
things, she feared and sought to prevent, well 
knowing that the man to whom she had be- 
jtrothed herself could not be he. Her father's 
oflScial rank and good estate made her hand 
to be sought by young men of h'gh family, 
with whom he would have been glad to have 
seen her united, but her own disincH nation, 
to the cause of which he must remain a 
stranger, continually stood in the way, until 
^t length, what at the first he respected as a 
woman's right, he came at length to treat as 
a child's perverseness ; and being accustomed 
to obedience, as the companion and colleague 
of arbitrary men, leagued in the bad resolution 
of bowing a nation's will from the service of 
God, he was tender upon the point of his 
^authority, especially over a child whom he 
had so cberished in his bosom. At length, 
when his patience was nigh worn out, the 
eldest son of a noble family paid his court to 
the betrothed maiden, and ber father resolved 
that it should not be gainsayed. When she 
saw that there was no escape from her father's 
stern and obstinate purpose, she resolved 
to lay before him the secret of her heart. 
Terrible was the struggle^, for she dreaded her 
father's wrath; and vet, at times, she would 
hope from a father's kindness. But when he 
heard that she had given her affections to the 
man who had defied his authority and set at 
nought the proclamation of the state, his 
^r^th knew no bounds. His dignity as chief 
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magistrate, which had been braved by that, 
young man ; his religion, which had beea 
contended against by him and his fathers ; 
his prospect of allying his family to the nobles 
of the land ; and, above all, the joy of 
heart which be had set upon his beautiful, 
his obedient, and his only child, arose together 
in his mind, and made him sternly resolve 
that she should not have for a husband the 
man of her own choice. It was in vain she 
pleaded a woman's right to remain unmarried 
if she pleased. It was in vain she pleaded a 
christian woman's duty, not to violate her 
faith, nor yet to give her hand to one, 
while her will remained another's. When 
she found her father unrelenting, and that he 
would oblige her upon her obedience to marry 
the man of his choice, she felt that she had a 
duty to perform likewise unto him whom he 
would make her husband. But whether (jod 
would, in her case, teach unto all young 
maidens a lesson how they betroth themselves 
withftut their father's consent, or whether he 
would show to betrothed maidens an example 
of true-heartcdncss and faithfulness to their 
plighted troth, it w^as so ordered that this 
pious and dutiful child should find both a 
hard-hearted father and a hardrhearted hus- 
band, who vainly thought that their after- 
kindness would atone for their present cruelty. 
15ut, alas ! it fared with her and them as she 
had told them beforehand, that they were 
mingling pois(Hi in their cup, ai:d together, a 
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father and a husband, compassing her death. 
Oh that this tale of sorrow might prevent 
such deeds of stern authority and unrelenting 
wilfulness! This young woman who had borne 
a lover's peril of death, and a lover's exile 
from his land, and hidden her sorrows in her 
breast, without a witness, through the strength 
©f her faith, could not bear the unnatural 
State in which she found herself placed, but 
pined away, without an earthly comforter, and 
without an earthly friend. Resignation to 
the will of God, and a conscience void of 
offence, bore her spirits up, and supported her 
constitution for the space of twelve months 
only, when she died, without a disease, of a 
bli^ted and withered heart. Yet, not until 
she had brought into this world of aorrow an 
infant daughter, to whom she left this legacy, 
written with her dying hand : •• I bequeath 
my infant daughter, so long as she is spared 
in this world, to the c^re of William Guthrie, 
if ever he i^hould return to his native land ; 
and I give him a charge before God, to bring 
UB my child in the faith of her mother, for 
which I die a martyr, as he lives a banished 
man " 

This, all this misery, had passed unknown 
to her faithful lover, who had no means of 
intarcourse with his own land, and least of 
all with that house in it trom which his 
death warrant had issued and vigilant search 
gone out against him. But shortly after 
things were consummated, a full opportunity 
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was given to him and every brave bearted 
exile, to take share in that great demonstration 
which was made by William of Orange for 
the protestant cause in Britain. Without 
delay, William Guthrie hastened to £din«^ 
burgh, where all the faithful sufferers of the 
truth were now overwhelmed with joy. But 
for him, alas! there awaited in that place 
only sorrow upon sorrow. Sorrow, they say, 
will in a night cover the head of youth with 
the snows of age ; sorrow, they say, will at 
once loose the silver cord of life, and break 
the golden pitcher at the fountain ; and surely 
hardly less wonderful was the change wrought 
on William Guthrie's heart, which grew cold 
to the land of his fathers, and indifferent to 
the church for which the house of his fathew 
had suffered so much. For in his absence 
also, his cousin or brother, I wot not which, 
the persecuted minister of Fen wick, and the 
author of the ** Trial of the saving Interest in 
Christ," with other principal works of practical 

Sodliness, had been violently ejected from 
is parish, and died of sorrow for the suffer^ 
ing church. Wherefore the youth said that 
he would turn his back upon the cruel land 
for ever, and with his staff go forth and seek 
more genial heavens. They sought to divert 
his grief, but it was in vain. They sought to 
stir him up to exercise his gift and calling, of a' 
minister, but it was in vain. His faculties were 
all absorbed in the greatness of his grief, and 
the vigour of his heart was gone. One things 
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bnly bound him to that cruel city, the c^argi^- 
ce had received of the infant child, whom 
God spared only for a short season after his 
arrival, and then removed to liimself. Upon 
this, true to his purpose, he took his staff irt 
his hand and turned his face towards Eng- 
Tand^ which hath often yielded shelter since, 
to many a Scotchman tossed in his own land 
"with envious and cruel tempests, and by the 
way he turned into the town of Dumfries, 
Being desirous to take solemn leave of some 
t)f his kindred before leaving his native land 
for ever. His friertcls soon saw of what 
disease he was pining; and being men of 
feeling, they gave themselves to comfort and 
heal him. Being also men truly devoted to 
the church, they grieved that one who had 
jjroved himself so faithful and true should 
thus be lost from her service They medi- 
tated, therefore, how they might Win him 
back unto God ana to his duty, from this 
selfish grief which had overclouded all his 
Judgment. But wisely hiding their intent, 
they seemed only to protract his visit by 
friendly and familiar attentions, taking him 
from place to place, to show him the monu- 
inents of those i^ho, in the much persecuted 
dale of the Nith, had sealed their testimony 
with their blood ; iskilfully seeking to awak- 
ten the devotion of the martyr, that it might 
contend with the sorrow of the broken heart- 
fed lover; And from day to day, as thus they 
endeavoured to solace and divert his griet^ 
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they would point put to him how, now that 
the church had gotten rest, sbe was threaten- 
ed with a hardly less grievous evil, arising 
out of the want of well educated and well 
principled ministers, who had beeti mostly 
cut off by martyrdom, imprisonment or exile. 
And as ihey spoke to him of these tbingpy 
they would gently, as he could bear, press 
upon him theirgrief and disappointment that 
he who was fitted by his learning and devot- 
edness to be an example and a help to many,- 
should thus surrender himself to unavailing 
grief, and forsake the church which his fath- 
ers had loved unto the death. And being' 
now removed fro.n Edinburgh, the scene of 
his sufferings, the seat of business ^nd bustle 
and hard-hearted men, and dwelling amongst 
the quiet scenes and noble recollections of 
his country, he felt a calm and repose of fioul 
which made it pleasant to abide amongst his 
friends. 

Now, in the neighbourhood of Dumfries, 
there is a parish called Irongray,. and in the 
remote parts of this parish, in a sequestered 
hollow amongst the hills, looking towards the 
{South and west, whence least danger came, 
but on every other side surrounded with sum- 
mits which command the whole of Nithsdale, 
the foot of Annandale, and a great part of 
Galloway. In this hollow are to be seen, at 
this day, nearly as they were used, tables 
and seats cut out of stone, at which the 
persecuted jeople of the country were wont 
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io ^semble from the face of their eneniiril; 
ttxid meet their pastors, who came forth 
from their caves and dens to administer to 
' Xhem the precious memorials of the dying 
love of our Lord ; for which they are calledt 
to this day, the communion tables of Irongray. 
And as they were filled by one company after 
another, some were stationed upon the sum- 
mits round about to keep watch against the 
approach of their persecutors. To these 
communion tables of \ rongray would Williairi 
Guthrie wander forth and meditate upon the 
days of old ; and then there would come 
fever hisi heart a questioning of his backward* 
iiess and opposition to the work of the Lord; 
like the voice which spake to Elias in the! 
cleft of the rock of Sinai, saying, " What 
dost ihou here, Elias ?" Now, it so happen* 
ed at that time, that the faithful people of 
irongray were without a pastor, and God 
Vas preparing to give them one according to 
ilis own mind, l^ittle wist AVilliam Guthrie 
why Go4 permitted that darkening of Hig 
^lory, and hiding of His face, in hi^ soul.— 
Li^ttle knew he for what end God had loosen* 
cd him from . Edinburgh, and from Angus^* 
the seat of his fathers, driven him from his 
station, and ''tossed him like a ball in a 
•wide oountry." Little thought he wherefore 
he was turned aside from his heedless course, 
and drawn and kept for a season at Dumfries; 
The people of Irongray, as I said, were, in 
the souths like the people of Fenwick in the 
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West, a home and a rallying place linto the 
distressed of the Lord ; and if aught under 
heaven, or in the providence of God, could 
hallow a spot, which may not be until Jeru- 
salem be rebuilt, and Hisft»et stand upon the 
Mount of Olives, then would these commun* 
ion tables of stone, from which sD many 
saints — famishing saints, were fed with heav- 
enly food, have hallowed the parish of Iron- 
gray. But though there may not be any- 
consecrated places under this dispensitior, 
there is a i^rovidencc, be assured, which e» 
tendeth itself even to the places where worthy 
and zealous acts have been done for the testi- 
mony of God and of his Christ. And in 16 
way was this faithfulness, unto a well deserv- 
ing and much enduring parish, shown raorr^ 
than in that Providence which drew th s 
much tried and ftiithful youth to their borders. 
Haply moved thereto, and guided by t! e 
friends of the youth, who longed for his stay, 
the heads of the parish came and entreated 
him to become their pastor, offering him all 
affection and duty. Whereupon our worthy 
was much pressed in spirit, and sorely strait- 
iened how he should refuse, or how he should 
accept the entreaties of the people ; and then 
it was that his heart said, *' VMiat art thou, 
foolish man, who settest thyself up against the 
providence of God? hast thou sufF^jred like Job, 
or like any of the cloud of witnesses, wilt thou 
leave that land unto which thou hast received 
thy feommission to preach the gospel? What 

W 
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wotdd she thou mournest advise thee to do'ia 
this strait? How woilldst thou most honour 
and hest please her whom thou believest to be a 
saint of God ? Would it not be in caring fai^ 
those whom she preferred to cast in her lot, 
and unto whose society she beqfueathed her 
child ?** And thus, after sore stragglings be- 
tween the righteousness of duty and the in^ 
elination of grief, between the obedience of 
the Head of the church and the idolatry of a 
departed saint, whom he loved ss his own 
soul, he surrendered himself to the call of the 
heads of the parish and was ordained over the 
flock. Yet, so far as nature was concerned; 
Aere was a blank in his heart which he pre- 
ferred should remain a blank, rather thaA 
seek the fellowship of any other woman. — 
Year passed over year, and found him mourn-^ 
ing ; for thirty years he contraued to deny him- 
self the greatest comfort and joy of human life, 
though drawn thereto by a true and tender 
heart, but after thi« long separation unto the' 
memory of her who had proved herself so 
faithful unto him, he at length yielded ta 
the affections of the living and married a 
wife. " Of which marriage,'* said the vener- 
able old mother who told me the history, " { 
am the fruit." 

Such was the history of her father ; after 
hearing which, you may well believe, my dear 
friend, I was little disposed to listen to any 
besides. My desire for traditions was swal- 
lowed up in deep sympathy mth the wondwk 
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1?ul narrative which I had heard ; and I felt 
disposed to withdraw to my own reflections. 
But the worthy and venerable woman wouli 

m 

not suffer me to depart until she had taken 
me to her own little apartment, and showii 
rSe a small picture, but whether of her father 
or heir husband, who was minister of the 
parish of Kirkniahoe, I cannot now recall to 
my remembrance. She also showed me the 
Bible on which she was wont to read, and 
tdld me it had been the Bible of a queen 6£^ 
England. 1 took my leave ; and not many 
weeks after, I followed her body to the grave : 
so that this story, if it contain any moral in- 
struction, may be said to-be expired by the 
dying lips of one of the mothers of the kirk 
of Scotland Farewell, my dear friend, may 
the Lord make us worthy of our sires { 



INVOCATiOJ? TO THE EVJENING STAR. 

06 thou, whose holy li^ht is softly streaming 
Forth from the portals of the fadihjr VV>8t ! 

Luiliiig the wild heart, by thy placid beaminor 
To Vest, — yet not to ealrh and dreamless rest— - 

But, twined with many a vision from afar,— 

What art tboii, wondrous star ? 

Wakenet^ of many thdughts !— that, upward swell- 
ing,— 
Spurn the thick veil which wrapped th^m all 
day long, 
And round the Spirit s throne their silenc dwellings 
In vivid, freshening, living lustre tUtoiv^\— *• 
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Whence is thy mighty power, — thine influence,^^ 
say? 

What art thou, glorious ray ? 

Whence and what art thou ? What the secret spell 
That draws our mortal nature still to thee ? 

Whence are the visions in thy train that dwell, — .. 
The crowding thoug^hts that strive for mastery 7 

How art thou linked, in thy far distant reign, 

With human joy or pain ? 

How art thou blent with all mysterious things. 

All aspirations of the glowing breast? 
' With all the dreams that spread their lightning 
wings 
And vainly, vainly, seek on earth for rest ? 
Why turns to thee, — all heaven''s bright host above. 

The adoring gaze of Love ? 

Why^ — when thy thrilling beams at eve are trem^*^ 
bling 
Far in the distance of the blue serene, — 
Then rise the memories of the heart, assembling 

To tell the soul of all that once hath been ? 
Or bright, — or desolate, — whate er they be, 

Why come they still with thee ? 

Why bring'st thou voices that have long been fled, 

And beams from eyes, that now are beaming not ? 
Why call'st thou back the dead ; — or worse than 

dead, 
The lost,— the false, — but ah ! — the unforgot? — 
And bid'stthe heart, — companion less, — again 

Pine for the past in vain ? 

Why IS thy speaking ray, tho' sad, yet dear?' / 
Why doth the spirit, all alone below. 

The fervid soul that finds no kindred here, 

Pour forth to night and thee its love and woe ? 

Why? driven the cold and heartless world to flee,; 

Finds it a friend in thee ? 
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Strangle that it should be thus ! Is thine the place. 
Where all the souls young dreams are garnered in 

Its pure first loves, that scarce retained a trace 
Of human selfishness, or grief, — or sinr* 

All, all of bright, of holy, and of pure, — 

That might not here endure ? 

Art thou in essence like that wondrous flame 
That lives and burns within the human breast? 

Another, — a more glorious, — yet the same, — 
So — worn with earth, — we turn to thee for rest; 

Turn from the turbid streams of care and strife. 

To quaff" thy fount of Life? 

Whatever thou be, — whom hallowing dreams sur« 
round, — 
Hail to thee! hail! love's own, — his guardian star; 
Thine is the lustre, — 'mid the blue profound, — 

Than all the orbs of night, more beauteous far, — 
Thine is the power to speak, — with thrilling tone 

Unto the heart alone ! 



^TAKING THE BEUK.' 

To describe this sublime ceremony of devo- 
tion to God, a picture of the Cottar s Ha', 
taken from the more primitive times cf rustic 
simplicity, will be most expressive and ef- 
fectual. 

On entering a neat thatched cottage, when 
past the partition or hallan, a wide, far pro- 
jecting chimney-piece, garnished with smoked 
meat, met your eye. The fire, a good space 
removed from the end wall, was placed a- 
gainst a large whinstone, called the cat-Hud, 
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Behind this was a bench stretching along tht 
gabel» which, on trysting nights, was occupi- 
ed by the children ; the best seat being 
courteously proffered to strangers The 
Cottar Sire was placed on the left of the fire, 
removed from the bustle of housewifery. 
— A settee of oak, antiquely carye^ and 
strewn with favourite texts of scripture, was 
the good man's seat, where he rested after 
the days fatigue, nursing and instructing his 
children. His library shelf above hi n dis- 
played his folio Bible, covered with rough 
calf skin, wherein were registered his child- 
ren's names and hour of birth ; some histories 
of the old reforming worthies, (divines who. 
waded through the blood and peril of perse- 
cution) the sacred books of his fathers lay 
carefully adjusted and pretty much used : 
and the acts and deeds of Scotland's saviour, 
Wallace, and the immortal Bruce, were 
deemed worthy of holding a p][ace among the 
heroic divines who had won the heavenly 
crown of martyrdom. Above these Were 
hung a broad sword and targe, the renpains; 
of ancient warfare, which happily the hand of. 
peace had long forgot to wield Frorti the 
same pin depended the kirn -cut of corn,=* ci\- 

riously braided and adorned with ribbons 

Beside him was his fowling-piece, which, he- 
fore the enaction of Game Laws, supplied 
his family with venison and fowls in their 

* The name sometimes eiven to the last handful 
p{ jprain cut down on the harvest field. 
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•eason. At the end of the lang settle was 
tlie window, which displayed a few panes of 
glass and two oaken boards, that opened 
Kke shutters, for the admission of air. On 
the gudewife's side appeared her articles of 
economy and thrift. A dresser, replenished 
with pewter plates, with a large meal chest of 
carved oak, extended along the side wall; 
bunches of yarn hung from a loft or flooring, 
made of small wood or ryse, spread across the 
joisting, and covered with moor turf. The 
walls, white with lime, were garnished with 
dairy utensils (every Cottar almost having 
one or two kye.) At each side of the middle 
entry was a bed, sometimes of very curious 
and ingenious workmanship, being posted 
with oak, and lined with barley straw, finely 
cleaned and inwoven with thread ; the.e 
were remarkably warm and much valued. 

Family worship was performed every even- 
ing, but on the Sabbath morning it was at- 
tended with peculiar solemnity. At thdt 
season all the family, and frequently some of 
the neighbours, presented themselves before 
the aged village apostle. He seated himself 
on the lang- settle, laying aside his bonnet 
and plaid. His eldest child came submissive- 
ly forward, and unclasping the Bible, placed 
it across his father's knees. After a few 
minutes of religious silence, he meekly lifts 
his eyes over his family to mark if they are 
all around him, and decorous. Opening the 
Bible he says — ijx a tone of sample and holy 
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meekness — *Let us reverently worship our 
God by singing the (eighth) Psalm.' He 
reads it aloud ; then gives or recites line af- 
ter line, leading the tune himself. The 
Martyrs is a chosen air, so called in honour 
of those men who displayed a zeal worthy of 
the name, and perished in the persecution. — 
All the family join in this exquisitely mourn- 
ful tune till the sacred song is finished. A 
selected portion of Scripture is then read 
from the sublime soarings of Isaiah, or the 
solemn morality of Job. As the divine pre- 
cepts of his Saviour are the Facred rules by 
which the good man shapes the conduct of 
his children, Isaiah's fifty- third chapter, where 
the coming of the Redeemer is foretold, is 
the soul-lifting favourite of rustic devotion* 
It is read with an exalted inspiration of 
voice, accordant with the subject. The 
family rise as he clasps the book, fall down 
on their knees, bowing their heads to the 
ground. The good man, kneeling over his 
Bible, pours his prayer to heaven in a strain 
of feeling and fervent eloquence. His sever- 
ity of church discipline relaxes in the warmth 
of his heart, — ' May our swords become 
plowshares, and our spears reaping hooks :-— 
JNlay all find grace before thee !' 

There is not perhaps a more impressive, 
scene than a Scottish sabbath morn presents, 
when the wind is low, the summer sun new-* 
ly risen, and all the flocks at Irowse by the 
waters and by the woods:-* how glorious 
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then to listen to the holy murmur of retired 
prayer, and the distant chant of the Cottar-' 
man's psalm spreading from hamlet and 
village ! 

This noble scene has been painted in 
never fading colours by the vigorous and 
masterly genius of Bums. It was a subject 
dear to his heart;— a parental scene. He 
has touched it with the poetic inspiration of 
divine rapture, and with the fidelity of truth 
itself. 

* The checrfu' supper done, wi' serious face. 

They, round the ingle, form a circle wide; 
The sire turns o'er, wi' patriarchal grace, 

The big hd Bihle^ ance his father's pride : 
His bonnet rev'rently is laid aside. 

His lyart haffets wearing thin an* bare ; 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide. 

He wales a portion with judiqious care; 
And ' L'et us worship God !' he says, with solemn, 
air/ 



THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT. 

The eminent archbishop Usher being once on^ 
a visit in Scotland, heard a great deal of the 
piety and devotion of the famous Mr. Sam. 
Kutherford, who, he understood, spent whole 
nights in prayer, especially before the sabbath. 
The bishop wished much to witness such ex- 
traordinary down-pouring of the Spirit ; but 
was utterly at a loss how to accomplish his^ 
(lesign. At length, it came into his mind t(^| 
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,dres8 himself like a pauper ; and on a Sutur? 
day evening, when turning dark, he called at 
Mr. Rutherford's house, and asked if he could 
get quarters for a night, since he could not go 
to other houses, at so late an hour for that 
purpose. Mr Rutherford consented to give 
the poor man a bed for the night ; and de- 
sired him to sit down in the kitchen, which 
.he did cheerfully. Mrs Rutherford, accord- 
ing to custom, on Saturday evening, that her 
servants might be prepared for the JSabbath, 
called them together and examined them. — 
jIn the course of examination that evening, 
she asked the stranger how many command^ 
ments there were ? To wh ch he answered, 
* eleven.' Upon receiving this answer, she 
replied, ** What a shame it is for you ! a man 
wit^h grey hairs, living in a Christian country 
not to know how many commandments there 
are ! There is not a child of six years old in 
this parish, but could answer this question 
properly." She troubled the poor man no 
more, thinking him so very ^gnprant; but 
lamented his condition to her servants: and 
after giving him sopie supper, desired the 
servant to show him up to a bed in fhe 
garret. This was the very situation in 
which he desired to be placed, that he might 
hear Mr Rutherford at his secret devotion.— 
However, he was disappointed, for that night 
the good man went to bed, but d:d not lall 
asleep for some hours. The stranger did not 
go to bed, but sat listening, always hoping tq 
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hear Mr Rutherford at prayer ; and at length 
concluding that he and all the family were 
asleep, the bishop thought, if he had been 
disappointed of hearing another offering up 
his desires to God at a throne of grace, he 
would embrace the opportunity himself; and 

floured oiii his heart to God with so much 
iberty and enlargement, that Mr Rutherford 
immediately below him, overheard him : and 
getting iip, put on his clothes. Should this, 
have awakened Mrs Rutherford, she would 
have suspected nothing of his design, seeing 
he rose co^imonly every day at three o'clock 
in the morning ; and if she could have heard 
one at prayer afterwards, she would havd 
naturally concluded it was her husband — '• 
Mr Rutherford went up stairs, and stood 
waiting at the garret door till the bishop had 
concluded his devotion : upon which he knock* 
ed gently at the door ; and the other opened 
it in surprise, thinking none were' witness 
to his devotion. Mr Rutherford took him by 
the hand, saying, "Sir, 1 am persuaded you 
can be none other than archbishop Usher; 
and you milst certainly preach forme to day, 
being now Sabbath morning." The bishop 
confessed who hp w^as; and after telling 
Mr Rutherford what induced him to takel 
such a step, said he would preach for him on 
condition that he would not discover who he 
was. Happy union of souls, although oi 
different persuasions! yet not marvellous. — 
God makes but two distinctions among mai^^ 
Jtii^d,— the righteous and the wicfced. 
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Mr Rutherford furnisbed the bishop with 
a suit of his own clothes, and early in the , 
morning he went out into the jSelds; the 
X)ther followed, and brought him in as a 
strange minister passing by, who had promis- 
.ed to preach for him. Mrs Rutherford found 
the poor man had gone away before any of 
the family were out of bed. After domestic 
worship and breakfast the family went out to 
kirk; and the bishop had for his text (John 
xiii. S4.) " A new commandment I give unto 
you ; that ye love one another." A suitable 
subject for the occasion. In the course of 
his sermon, he observed that this might be 
reckoned the eleventh commandment Upon 
which Mrs Rutherford said tc herself, " That 
is the answer the poor man gave me last 
night;" and looking up to the pulpit, said, 
•* It cannot be possible that this is he." After 
public service the strange minister and Mr 
Kutherford spent the evening in mutual satis^ 
faction ; and on Monday morning the former 
went away in the dress he came in, and was 
liot discovered. 



CARDONESS CASTLE. 

The old Castle of Cardoness, which stands on 
a lofty eminence overhanging the Dumfries 
jind Portpatrick road, about a mile and a 
}ialf from Gatehouse, is a strong substantial 
if)uilding of considerable dimensions, which 
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still rears its entire but roofless walls from a-^ 
midst the ruins of the offices and , smaller 
houses, that in days of turbulence and rapine 
found peace and protection under its shelter. 
Those days of violence have long passed away 
and with them the principal use of such 
gloomy abodes as the Tower of Cardoness. 
The humble herdsman with his faithful d(^ 
now affords a better security to his flock» 
than strong walls and armed men could give 
in those lawless times. And every peasant 
ill the land is as safe in his lowly cottage, as 
ever ivas a Douglas in his castle of Threave. 
Fordly as the tales and traditions connect- 
ed with old castles are cherished and preserv- 
ed by the people of Scotland, and not less 
fondly by the natives of our district than by 
our neighbours; time or fortune seems to 
have dealt somewhat hardly by old Cardoness 
Castle. Little remains in book or tale by 
which we can trace its early history. The 
name of its builder and the period of its erec- 
tion are alike unknown. The only tradition 
that has survived is not very flattering to its 
ancient owners, and would seem to imply 
that pride aikd poverty* defects of which our 
southern countrymen impeach us, were even 
then national diaracteristics. For the story 
1 unjs that the erection of the castle exhausted 
the resources of three successive lairds, none 
of whom was able to finish it ; and the fourth 
laird was reduced to such a state of indigence 
as to be obliged to cover it with heatljter. 
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which his necessities compelled him to eonref. 
on his own hack from the adjoining moor of 
Glenquicken. 

This perseverance however, at length met 
its due reward. Matters heg^n to take a 
jturn, and every thing seemed to prosper iu 
his hands. The imposing appearance of the 
Castle had many advantages. It gave coa* 
pequence to the Laird amongst the neigh- 
bouring gentry, and inspired confidence in 
his dependents. The thriving farmer court- 
ed his protection with Chrii^tmas bullocks and 
Easter lambs. The cock laird looked up to 
him as to his liege lord^ drank his ale, and 
swore his oaths. The man of mettle with 
small mean^s, but many wants, who preferred 
the casual fruits of plunder, to the returns of 
regular industry^ found encouragement and 
employment The laird rapidly rose in the 
estimation of hi& neighbours, added acre to 
iacre and field to field» and at length found 
himself in possession of a large estate, and at 
the head of a numerous band of retainers^ 
men of willing heart and r^ady hand. 

Of course the laird had many associates, 
by the help of whose boisterous mirth and 
pliant humour, he could wile away the hourd 
of indolence and inactivity in which most of 
the time of the gentry of that period was 
passed. The chief of these companions wad 
Graeme the Border Outlaw, who held ti 
toiall and nearly ruinous castle at the head of 
the Vale of Fleet. What the offence wa* 
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Bercr exactly kuown. But it was currently 
deported and generally believed, that he had. 
committed sacrilege by robbing the church of 
Abbey-Holme of its massive communion 
|)late — a crime in those days considered s6 
heinous, that even the lawless borderers fear- 
ed to shelter him. He was indeed a man of 
a profane, scornful spirit, all laiws, human and 
divine, were to him a sport and a mockery. 

Such \tas the man whom the laird delight^ 
^d to honour. The otttlaw, as we have said, 
was a constant visitor at the castle. The 
laird had even promised him Marjory! his 
eldest daughter in marriage. No wonder 
then that whispers were sometimes heard that 
•* the laird was nae better than he sud be f * 
and that fears were often expressed that no 
good would ever come out of his connection 
with so dei<rperate ai^d irreligious a character 
as Graeme. 

At this time he had been some twenty 
years married to a lady, who had brought him 
a fair fortune, and had blessed! his bed with 
nine children, but to the laird's great mortifi- 
cation they were all daughters At first he, 
bore the aisappointihent with some degree of 
patience, in hopes that fortune, which had 
favoured his views in other respects, would 
not desert him in that which was to consoli-> 
date and establish his name and family.-^' 
But as his hopes were successively frustrated 
by the birth of daughter after daughter, bis^ 
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tamper became soured, and lie could not help 
showing much irritation and resentment a- 
gainst his poor lady. Again his hopes reviv- 
led, for she was again approaching ber confine- 
ment. On this oc^casion, a singular fancy 
look possession of the laird's head ; he thought 
Some good effects might arise from telling her 
a little of his mind He therefore declared 
that if she should crown his hopes by pre- 
senting him with an heir to his name and 
honours, every kindness should be lavished on 
herself and her daughters during his life, and 
that at his death handsome provision shou'd 
be left for all of them. But, if on the other 
hand she repeated her former tricks, and pro^ 
duced another daughter, he swore by thiB 
silver image of the Blessed Virgin at Dun- 
drennan, that he would drown them all in 
the Black Loch. 

Time wofe on, knd, as it may he supposed, 
the anxiety of the lady increased. She knew 
her husband was not a man to use idle threats ; 
and she dreaded the burst of frenzied exas^ 
j)eration that would attend another disap- 
pointment of his hopes. Had her accoucli- 
ment been much longer delayed, she must 
have sunk under the anguish that preyed 
upon her heart. 

At length the day of confinement arrived—- 
a day big with the fate of a family ; full of 
expectation to the laird, of anxiety nearly in- 
tolerable to the lady. The wise woman of 
the district^ who had witnessed the entrance 
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and exit of more than one generation, had 
been some days in attendance, so as to be 
ready at the first call. Every one was pro- 
fonndly solicitous about- the sex of the un 
born babe. For despair predominated ovei 
hope. A portentous and fearful silence 
struck all at once a household, by no means 
notorious for lack of noise and merriment. — 
The Laird himself paced up and down the 
great hall with hurried step and restless air. 
No one ventured to address him. Even his 
favourite hound, as it caught his eye, slunk 
out of sight. 

Meanwhile things were hastening to com- 
pletion, for the blackest night will usher in 
the morn — the fiercest tempest be succeeded 
by a calm. Luckie Richardson had been 
some hours in the lady's chamber, when the 
laird heard a shout issue from the room, and 
immediately afterwards received the joyful 
announcement that a man-child was born lo 
his house. If the laird was delighted that 
his utmost desires were now gratilied, still 
more exquisite was the joy of the lady. She 
w^as Relieved from a load that had well nigh 
crushed her ; and she fully participated in 
the family pride of the laird : he recovered 
his usual good humour, and she her wonted 
spirits. 

Great were the rejoicings at the castle, its 
doors were thrown hospitably open to all 
comers, gentle and simple alike found a 
hearty welcome. In the servants' hall the in- 

. X 
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ferior visitors drank, in heady old ale, health 
arid prosperity to the new-born heir ;' 
whilst the laird entertained with racy Bor- 
deaux his own familiars. Graj^ne was of the 
number. And, as rejoicings were very differ- 
ent then from what they are in our degener- 
ate days, and lasted weeks without ceasing, 
the laird thought there could not be a more 
appropriate occasion for celebrating the mar- 
riage of his daughter with the outlaw, than 
during the festivities on account of the birth 
of his son. The laird's opinion was readily- 
acquiesced in ; and accordingly, the nup ials 
took place with all the pomp and solemnity 
the parties could command. This was an- 
other subject for gratulation — an additional 
reason for further feasting and mirth. The 
country was scoured for geese, capons, and 
turkeys ; loch and forest were laid under con- 
tribution ; and wise men began to shake their 
heads, and express their fears of a famine.—. 
Every in-door amusement and out-door sport 
were pursued with renewed ardour. 

After a continuance for some time of these 
revelries, Gra?me and the laird prrposed to 
wind up by giving a sort of carnival fete on 
the ensuing Sunday. The scene fixed on for 
the day's amusement was the Black Loch, 
\\/hich was then completely fiozen over. All 
the country round was invited ; but, as the 
day appointed was the Sabbath, anrl as buch 
festivities were generally considered a de?ecra- 
tion of that holy day, few or i one attended. 
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And happy would it have been for the Laird 
iBTid his party, had they also remembered the 
Sabbath-day to keep it holy, l^ut the party 
went oil, every one of the family and house- 
hold were out on the loch. The infant heir 
himself was not forgotten. After some hours* 
sport they sat down to a repast of cold meats 
with ale and wine. In the midst of drinking 
a bumper to the confusion of all silly fanatics, 
a sudden crash was heard ; the ice was rent 
all around them ; chairs, tables, and humaUL 
beings were plunged into one central gulf, 
and not one living creature reached the 
dry land. 

Thus perished by one blow the whole 
family of Cardoness, at a time when all 
men thought it establislied for unborn ages. 
The name perished with them that bore it : 
and nothing of them remains but this tradi- 
lion, to warn men of the danger of trans- 
gressing the laws of God, and to show the 
vanity of all human expectations. 



A SCOTCH COOPEH. 

King James the Sixth, of Scotland, upon hi» 
accession to the crown of England, being a 
scholar himself, wished the literature of his 
native country to appear respectable in the es- 
timation of his new subjects, and in discussing, 
in conversation with some of the English, 
the respective literary merits of the t\\o coua- 
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tries, is said to have availed himself of a pracv 
tice very prevalent in his time, that of pun- 
ningi to gain a victory in the dispute, assert- 
ing and maintaining that he would find in 
Scotland a Cooper that would preach with 
any JSishopm all England. It is said, that 
a bef stands for an argument in England, and 
that, meeting them on their own ground, the 
king took a very considerable wager, betting in 
favour of a Scotch Cooper to preach with any 
bishop in England ; — that time and place be- 
ing agreed on, the king sent for a clergyman of^ 
the name of Cooper,^ and that when he came, 
and all who took an interest in tfie matter were 
met, (and we may suppose it a pretty numerous 
assembly as the contest was not less honour- 
able than a modern set-to) the king's Cooper 
was allowed precedence in courtesy, who, after 
a psalm sung, and solemn prayer extempore, 
in the Scotch fashion, then seated himself in 
silence in the pulpit ; when the king in a- 
mazement, started up, calling out, " What 
now Cooper ? What's the matter ?" *' Please 
your grace," said Cooper, ''I'm only waiting 
till the bishops give me a text." And that 
after consulting together, they gave him from 
one of Paul's Epistles to Timothy, ( 2 Tim. 
XV. 13) "The cloak that I left at Troas with 
Carpos, when thou comest, bring with thee, 
but especially the parchments." 1'he story 
says, that Cooper then stood up, and made an 

* Cooper, the Bishop of Galloway. 
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excellent discourse on the sim|)licity, piety, 
and integrity of the primitive christians, show- 
ing that in their most familiar intercourse 
Inhere was no symptom of hypocrisy and deceit, 
and that the matters mentioned in the text, 
were far from being things of trivial impor- 
tance, — that they were probably the evidences 
of the apostle's being a Roman citizen, and 
consequently entitled to certain privileges, 
which he never failed to claim on proper oc* 
casions, even before the Roman tribunals, 
and concluded with proposing the lives of the 
primitive christians as a pattern for those 
then present. Upon his coming down from 
the pulpit, the bishop that had been chosen 
on the opposite side, a young man, stood up, 
and had proceeded so far as to read out his 
text, when the king started up, calling out, 
** Stop ! Here, Cooper, give the bishop a 
text :" when Cooper giving him, •* Tarry at 
Jericho till your beards be grown," { 2 Kings, 
X- 5) the bishop was silent, and the king 
gained the wager, 



THE WITCH LADYE, 

AN ANCIENT BALLAD. 

Gae tak' this braide frae 'mang my liaire, 
And thae gowdo ringes aff my hande, 

And binde my browe, my burnyinge browe,. 
\Vi' a qubyte safte linen bande. 
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For ypstreene I dreamte I was qufaair floweriv 
Blnomt fayre 'man^; the evenyinge dewe; 

But the nichte-shade hung ower the gilly-flower'a 
head. 
And it withered on my view. 

And I saw my William, but a braide ryver 

Row'd hym and me betweene ; 
And a highe-borne dame was by his syde» 

Wi' twa dark glancying eyne. 

And aye her darke ee scho fix'd on me. 

Till I quail'd beneathe its leme : 
Is there ane, amange a' my bour maidens. 

Can rede to me my dreame ? 

Then out and spake scho, May Margret, 

"Gar saddle your fleetest steede, 
And knoeke at the pin of the Earlstone yette. 

Let naething marre yere speed. 

For lange has the Ladye of Earlstone toure 

Begrudgit ye yere William's love ; 
And her witch-knottis power, in ane evyl houre^ 

'Mang his heartis-strings scho has wove. . 

And scho's coosten her glamoury ower his ee. 

With ane art may nocht withstand— 
Till of her wee finger he noo thinks maire 
Than the haille of his Annie's hande. 

Or wist ye of a wice wizzard, 

Coulde crosse the witche's spelle ; 
But wichte and wice he"d baithe need be 

Quha needis rpust stryve with helle. 

For scho's gaiher'd witch-dewe in the Kells kirk^ 
yard, 

In the myrke howe of the moone ; 
And fede hyrsell with the wilde witche-milke 

With a rede'^hotte burnyinge spoone. 
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And scho^s washit hyrselle in the ranke w!tch0*dewfei 
Till her greye eyene shyne like staris. 

Till the lip and tlie clieeke of that itl-womaD, 
The dye of the redde-rose maris. 

And sclio's bath'd hyrsell in the wylde-witcbe- 
milk — 

That woman voide of drede— 
Till the downye swelle of her heavyinge breat^ia 

Gars the qubyte rose hange its hede. 

Then out and spake he, the papinjay, 

Hanjres in fayre Annie's bowr — 
*' It's ladye I'll be yere wichte wizzarde 

Will speede me to Earlstone towr. 

The greene-thorne-tree, in the Earlstone-Iee^ 

Its I was nestled there ; 
But the ladye of Earlstone herryied the nest 

That cost my dam sic care. 

And scho had me to her bowr^ that witche ladyei 
Quhair I conn'd a' her fiend-taught spelles ; 

But 1 sta the worde, quhen I took my leave, 
Quhyike a' her glamour quelles. 

I'll singe siccan notes in the Earlstone woodes, 

Sail reache that ladye's boure ; 
And ril weave siccan sangs in the Earlstone 
woods, 

Sail twyne her of her powere." 

# • # • * # # ## 

" And alas, and alas ! for that bonnie doo 
In the Shirmars woodes sae greene; 

For the greye oulet sits within her nest, 
"With her twa big gloweringe eyne. 

And its oh, and sing oh ! for that bonnie doG|| 
That mournes in the Shit mars boure i 
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For the oulet bas reaved her of her mate. 
In ane evyl and lucklesse houre. 

And the lone curdoo of that bonnie doo 
Is lierde ower the braide Loch Ken ; 

Quhyle her mate sits under the greye oulet's winge^ 
Like the chicken an under the lienne/' 
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Then out and spake he, Lord William, 

*^ My bonnie bird tell to me, 
Quhair did ye get that waile of woe, 

Or quhae taught it to thee ?*' 

But up and spake scho, that witche ladye, 

*' Come, perch on this eglantyne, 
And the quhytest brede shall be thy fede, 

And thy drynke of th^ blude-red wine." 

*' But Its nay and its nay" — sang the papinjay, 

*' I've tarryed here ower lange ; 
Yet, afore my flychte I tak' outrychte. 

Hear the last note of my sange." 

• 

And he minted the worde, the awsome wprde, 

Kcach'd nae ear butan her ain, 
And Sterne as deathe wax'd the ladye's wraithe. 

And loude, loude was her mane. 

And scho sprange through the glades, and the 
deep dark shades, 

Till scho reached the boiling lynne ;* 
And there, mid the howle of the wylde turmoile. 

She has buryed baith schaime and synne. 

• The Earlston Linn is a fine waterfall of the Ken, at a short 
distance from the old tower. The walls of the tower are still 
Btandiug firm and gaunt, and grim as ever, — tut when we saw it 

last, the scenery aiound was any thin;; but s)lvan. The i ulh. 

less axe had indeed preceded our earliest visit toy place life with 
Taried, and deeply iuteiesting attbociations. 



WILLIAM GRAHAM, 

A TRUE TALE. 

It was on a beautiful evening in the month of 
July 16 — , that Margaret Graham, the Gude- 
wife of the Townhead of Greenlaw, in the 
parish of Crossmichael, laid aside her rock, 
and, with her Bible in one hand, and a beau- 
tiful little flaxen-haired girl, her grand-daugh- 
ter, in the other, betook herself to a small emi- 
nence behind her dwelling, where she might 
read and ruminate at leisure, over her own 
and children's present state and future pro- 
spects — the evening was delightful — immed- 
iately under her eye lay a wide expanse of 
blossoming furze, more than a mile in circuit, 
glittering under the chastened radiance of the 
summer sun now fast declining towards the 
summits of the Glenkens mbuntains. 

Margaret Graham was no common woman, 
and it has been often remarked that uncom- 
mon women have often an uncommon fate. — 
Hers had verified the observation. Said to 
have been, in her youth, eminently beautiful, 
she early became the beloved wife of William 
Graham, a small farmer of most exemplary 
worth. The early part of their matrimonial 
life glided past immarked by any unusual vic- 
issitudes Children multiplied upon them, 
till, at the end of ten years, they could num- 
ber four boys and three girls. Riches could 
not be theirs, more than their neighbours, 
but poverty was kept at a distance through 
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the influence of sober, pious, and industriou?| 
habits ; — and they witnessed their children 
springing up around tliem with that serene 
satisfaction that has its existence in the ab- 
isence of ambition, and is fostered by a con- 
sciousness of having done nothing that can 
legitimately be productive of adversity. The 
"evil tiines'*on whicii they had 'fallen" might, 
and, indeed, did, mingle the cup of their bles- 
sings with a portion of alloy— but this was 
shared in common with all the conscientious 
among their acquaintance — in otb.er respect3 
they experienced no sorrows that deserved the 
pan e — they dreaded none. They werehap- 
jiy — as happy, in short, as the lot of human- 
ity will, perhaps, admit of. 

"WiU wroiigbt sair, but aye wi' pleasure, 
Jean the iiaill day span and sang ; 

"Will and weans her constant treasure, 
Blest wi' them nae day seemed lang." 

These beautiful lines of a late poet, so fine- 
ly descriptive ot rural and connubial hnppi- 
ness, mcaj prepare our ^*rj»m^;2C(?(f/ readers for 
a reverse. A revvTse did take place. Wil- 
liam. Graham, yet a young man, the husband 
of a still you^iger wife, and the father (')f a 
helpless family, **sickened and died" The 
stroke upon his bereaved partner was over- 
whelming for a s?ason — and its cfFwCts were 
such, as eventually, if not to produce a total 
change of character, at least to erase much of 
that which she had previously manifested, and 
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to substitute in its place many traits of whic^ 
nobody liad ever supposed her to be possessed. 
Such changes are not uncommon in the his- 
tory of misfortune, altho' from the generally 
obscure lot of its subjects, they are seldom at- 
tended to — the fact is, that in prosperity w^ 
never know our own character ; and thousands 
of every generation pass through life, and go 
down to the grave, without either knowing 
themselves, or being known by others. Con- 
sequently nothing can be more unjust than 
the estimate which we often form of one an- 
other. How frequently is strength of char- 
acter mistaken for weakness, and weakness 
for strength — the blinding success of thoughtr 
less boldness for the result of clear-headed sa-' 
gacity and the cautious and often unsuccessful 
efforts of a mind crippled by conscientious 
scruples, or intimidated by a lucid perception 
of consequences, for helpless and hapless im- 
becility. We err, equally sometimes, when, 
by external symptoms, we would calculate thq 
amount of suffering imparted through the 
channel of wounded affections, — Our powe^ 
of endurance ought not to be measured by the 
amount of our calamity alone, but also by our 
susceptibility of tastino; its bitterness, — nor 
should that susceptibility be judged of, in de-' 
gree, (more than in kind) by its external- 
effects, 

"Light sorrows speak, great grief is dumb.* 

It was so with Margaret Graham. The 
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firpt burst of her sorrow was like that of an 
ordinary woman ; but it soon became other? 
wise — from the moment that the corpse of 
her husband was borne past her bedside, to be 
laid in the grave, she was never seen to shed 
another tear. A sense of the new duties imr 
posed upon her, seemed to have absorbed every 
thing of a frivolous and commonplace nature. 
She was never heard to complain— she seemed 
to place the most implicit reliance upon her 
own judgment in the direction of her domestic 
affairs. She asked not the advice of any 
neighbour: nor betrayed the faintest mark of 
indecision in the execution of her purposes. 
The same cool, clear, systematic arrangement, 
V^hich, in a short time excited the wonder and 
admiration of her neighbours in the manage- 
ment of her little farm, was equally obvious 
in that of her children. No children were so 
clean, so quiet and inoffensive, or so intelligent 
as the little Grahams, nor was their any par- 
ent more promptly obeyed, or more tenderly 
beloved than was their widowed mother. 

The era which gives date to our simple 
story was ( as has been already hinted ) one 
which must be ever memorable in the annals 
of Scotland. In the emphatic language 
of the period it was "the killing time" — the 
heat of that abominable persecution, waged 
upon the people of Scotland by the most heart- 
less of kings under the direction of the vilest 
of counsellors 

Attempts have beci^i made of late, to ex-i 
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hibit the characters of some of the chief actoritf 
in those diabolical scenes in a new and even arf 
amiable point of view ; while the motives that 
called iorth the heroic resistance of our fore- 
fathers have been attributed to the wild en- 
thusiasm of fanatical bigotry: but the effort 
has been bootless. Not even genius of the 
mightiest order, in the most vigorous and 
successful moments of its inspiration, has been . 
able, for one moment, to render the people of 
Scotland blind to the truth. Clave'rse and» 
his fellow ruffians are still seen without a 
feature altered, and down to the latest gener- 
ations, will they inherit the obloquy and ex- 
ccration they have so richly earned. Nor 
h s the attempt been more successful in re- 
gard to the character of the. oppressed than in 
that of the oppressor. Every person of good 
feeling and sound reflection will perceive, 
that it was from among the finest spirits of 
the age, — such as were *' most finely touch^ 
edP — that the victims of barbarity were ever 
Selected. For several years before his death, 
William Graham had been a deeply interest- 
ed observer of the many oppressions under 
which the South and West of Scotland had 
been labouring; and had his life been spared 
but for a little longer, there can be no doubt 
that he would have had his share; — for he 
had been at s rail pains to conceal his senti- 
ments, had attended field meetings and 
eonventicles. and escaped proscription only 
through the interest of his Landlord, Viscount 



Kenmnre, with whom he was a favourite, and 
who, it is well known, — was favourably dis* 

Eosqd towards the persecuted party. During 
er husband's lifetime, Margaret Graham had 
evinced little apparent zeal in the cause — 
farther than became the wife of a zealous 
professor. It was observed, however, soon 
after his death, that a strict observance of 
the ritual, in private as well as in public, be- 
came one of the most prominent marks of her 
character ; and that, m the education of her 
sons, a strong sense of the value of civil and 
religious liberty was accounted by this high 
spirited woman, as the best foundation upoa 
which a christian character could be establish- 
ed. " I haye four sons," she was in the habit 
of saying. — " they are poor and unnoticed, 
but they have been baptized into the christ- 
ian church ; and the fault shall not be mine 
if they ever come to undervalue a christian's 
birthright. There is much to do in this 
land: there is a Zion to build up, and if 
iriine can only further the work as stepping 
stones, I devote them as freely to that fate 
a|3 1 would to the highest." Such lessons, 
from such a monitor were not likely to iall to 
t^e ground ; and accordingly, her eldest son, 
James, early in life, became an object of sus- 
picion to the authorities, and, through the 
officious zeal of the prelatic incumbent of 

C ;, had his name formally registered in 

the bloody roll of his immortal namesake 
Graham of Claver'se. To be suspected was 
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enough to warrant a search, and to be appre-» 
bended was to be doomed. Young Graham 
ran manv narrow cscanes, of which tradition 
yet preserves several, perhaps exaggerated 
particulars. One of them may be mentioned 
as a sample. As be was engaged in harvest 
work on the farm of La'^gh Clauchan, in the 
parish of Tongland, ere any were aware of 
their being in the neighbourhoo:!, a party of 
the dreaded life guards were within twenty 
yards of the unsuspecting reapers. Graham 
knew himself to be their object, and fled, 
half naked as he was, to the river's edge, plung-. 
ed into the draught pool, and, without ever 
l>efore having attempted to swim, crossed the 
river amidst a shower of balls from the cara- 
bines of the troopers, and escaped untouched. 
This happened a short time before the "rising" 
which terminated in the battle of " Bothwell 
Bridge." Thither, James Graham, among^ 
many others, followed the standard of Bar- 
magahan, carrying with him his younger 
brother, William, a beautiful, athletic, and 
high spirited youth of 19^ Beth brothers, 
and particularly the younger, attracted notice, 
atid the sword we believe might yet be pro- 
duced, with which he stabbed the horse and 
clave the skull of a trooper, when about to re-. 
tire from the biidge which, from the want of 
ammunition and the folly of some of their 
number, the brave covenanters were obliged 
t ) abandon to the enemy, exposing themselves' 
at the sametime to indiscriminate butchery. 
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feotli the brothers returned safe, but the fact 
of their having been *' at BothwelP' was soon 
known, and only a few weeks after, James fell 
into those hands from which few escaped after 
being once enclutched. — He was executed at 
the grass market. His " Testimony and 
dying declaration" wi.h his name, designa- 
tion, and place of abode, is to be found in the 
** Cloud of Witnesses." 

There are minds on which cruelty and in-p 
justice act only as incentives to farther and 
higher efforts of resolute resistance ; and, of 
this lofty order of beings was the mother of 
this unfortunate martyr She attended him 
during the short space of his confinement, 
which she was permitted to do through the 
benevolent exertions of Lord Kenmure :— . 
She was present at his execution, and receiv- 
ed the body for interment with i\[Q firmness 
of a '* Grecian mother,'^ in the proudest days 
of Grecian independence, combined with the 
resignation of a Scottish Christian of the 
17th century. There was one victim to the 
Moloch of Scottish* despotism— but there be- 
hoved to be another still ; — nor was the de-* 
mand for it to be distant. After the death 
of his brother, William, her second son, her 
" beautiful and her brave" — fled to the north 
of England, where he remained for two years 
without daring to pay a single visit to his 
mother. — His impatience, however, to return, 
at last overcame every other consideration — 
and for some time after his reappearance in 



kts n^kire place* he^ was allowed to f(0 kh^% 
without notice, at least unmolested, and i9 
became the general opinion that the life ot 
dne of its members was to be considered as 
sufficient atonement for the non-conformity 
of a singjle family. 

*• Put not your faith in princes !" Tyrants 
are still less to be trusted. William Graham 
had been at Bothwell; the blood of a Life- 
guardsman was upon his sword — and had the^ 
perdition of the half of Scotland been the 
consequence, his own must have paid the 
forfeit. 

It was about a yeai* before the date of the 
commencement of our story — and upon a 
Saturday evening that this family were seat- 
ed round their humble, though. Under all 
their trials, still happy hearth, and talking 
over indifferent matters — when all at once 
the mother gave a more solemn cast to the 
fconversation by asking her son if he had re- 
i^olved upon iattending the meeting to be held 
the following day in Barscobe Wood ? " I 
dinna ken, mother," was his answer, ** I have 
just heard a rumour that Claver se and his 
bloody hounds have crossed the Ken this 
morning at New-Galloway. It is said their 
jrout is towards Dumfries — But it is more 
than likely that they hdve had a hint of 
what is to take pliace to-morrow ; and I am, 
therefore, of opinion that it may not be alto- 
gether prudent for me^ who am a marked 
isan, to throw myself in the murderers' path z 
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fbrbye, it is next to certain that nac meeting 
^11 take place, when 'tis known that the 
enemy is in that direction" — " IJetweea 
yourself and your conscience be it," exclaimed 
the mother : " you know I havena sought to 
hain you in the hottest of the harvest ; 
neither hare I urged you on, I saw you 
buckle on your fathers brand, and rank 
yourself under your Maker's banner wi* 
meikle pride ; and, although, from that day 
to this, you hae'na enjoyed a sound sleep 
tinder your mother's rocrftree, still I have 
never to this hour grudged the weird it has 
laid upon us. My ain een have witnessed 
the pouring out of the heart's blood of ane; 
I may yet live till I see the same fate bcfa' 
anither: but should the last drop that circles 
in the veins of the last of my kin be shed ift 
the same cause, and my ain flow to the seal- 
ing up of the whole, 1 am no' the woman 
should grudge the sacrifice." " I sometimes 
have my fears," returned the young man, 
"that we may have been too unyielding, 
Our enemied accuse us cf obstinacy ; and 
when I have felt my blood boiling with indig- 
nation, and ray merely human passions rous- 
ed to the utmost fury, I have been tempted 
to ask myself if there henna, at the root of 
my zeal, something too much akin to that 
spirit of vindi ctive feeling to which our frail 
natures are bwt owre often sib."^ 

" You view the matter amiss," replied the 
mother, ** the instruments maun work accord- 
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ing to their nature : and when God empWl 
man as the agent of his purposes, it is through 
the human feelings and the human passions, 
under his own guidance and direction, that he 
gives energy and effect to that agency : and 
when yon feel your ain, and your family's, 
and your country's wrongs, stirring you up to 
deeds of valour and resolution in the caus6 
ye are nov\^ engaged in, you need not have 
any scruples, for yoti are doing no more than 
will he approved of in the day of re:5koniug," 
•' Think not my son," she continued, •• that 
^uch men as Samuel, and Phinehas, and 
Joshua and others under the old dispensation ; 
and Calvin and Knox, a:id, in our own days, 
Ualfour and Rathiilct, and Cameron and 
Cargill. under the new, felt not while tfiey 
were labouring in the peculiar work of Gorf, 
the preservation of his church upon earth, 
think not that these worthies, in the moment 
of trial, in the storm of councils, or amid the 
turmoil and aSi-ay of the battle hour, felt dif- 
ferently from thesecularheroesof our history. 
the Wallace and the Bruce! AH were, all 
are instruments in his hand whose purpose 
must endure, and he tempers them according 
to the nature of the work in which they are 
to be engaged ! " 

A loud rois? as of thunder interrupted the 
speaker, in which the clangour of arims, and 
the ringing of " bit and bridle*' were heard 
to intermingle, and a thrill of horror ran 
through every heart. ** It is the red*coat{ij** 
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every voice at once ; and the next 
ifioment the house was surrounded by armed 
men. 

•* Surrender yourself^ William ; make no re^ 
distance, ray son ;" said the terrified mother; 
*• it would be madness against such dreadful 
odds;— surrender, or your young blood must 
slake the ashes of your mothei^s hearth." — 
^And wherefore surrender?" replied the 
young man; "had la thousand lives they 
would go but a short way in satiating their 
vengeance." " No ! no,*' added he firmiy, and 
at the same time seizing a rusty broad sword 
that hung against the wall, '*ihis has helped 
me upon an occasion almost equally hopeless^ 
Farewell, mother, if I fall, God will make up 
your loss in the duty and kindness of your 
other children, — if I escape, you shall soon see 
me again."^ So saying, he posted hinoself be^ 
hind the door, and coolly awaited the result. 
He heard the commanding officer direct hia 
men to keep an eye on every window, cracky, 
and cranny of the dwelling,^ to take him alive 
if possible,^ but to pistol or sabre him rather 
than allow him to escape. Footsteps then 
approached the door, and a hand was applied 
to the latch, which yieldetl without resistance,, 
and the door flew open upon its own accord. 
Graham deliberated only for a moment, and 
then with the strength and agility of a hunt- 
ed stag, bounded past the intruder, threw 
himself across a bourtree hedge which eucom- 
paired the kail yard, and which now tervo<d| 
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•ffeetually to conceal him from the riew of tb» 
foldiers. His escape was effected in a mai>- 
ner so prompt and unexpected, that though 
every man fired off his piece, as there wai 
not time to take a deliberate aim, not a shot 
told upon him, and he gained the whins in 
safety before their surprise permitted thetn 
to advance a step in the pursuit. 

It is probable, indeed, that no pursuit 
would have been attempted^ so tall and thick^ 
and forest-like grew tne whins over an ex- 
tent of three or four hundred acres of nearly 
level ground, had it not been for one singular 
circumstance. There was among the dra- 
goons a young man of the name of Halliday» 
whom his companions knew to be not only 
a native of the parish, but born and bred 
within less than a mile of the spot where 
they now were. Him they fixed upon as a 
guide in the search, which was now deter- 
mined upon. Halliday, willing, as was sup- 
posed, to afford his old school-fellow a chance 
for his life, pretended ignorance of the ground, 
but he was instantly called to the front, a 
file of his fellows was drawn up with charged 
carabines, and the alternative offered him — 
either of having his eyes bandaged, and the a 
being instantly shot, or of pointing out the 
means which he considered most likely to 
prevent Graham's escape from the cover till 
daylight. The poor fellow was. accordingly, 
obliged to show all the outlets from the dif- 
ferent avenues or glades which in(er»e«tW 



the fiirzc, at which sentinels were ftxed, 
while the remainder of the trocps kept pat- 
rolling the open spaces in silence, with di- 
rections to fire at every thing which evinced 
symptoms of animation. 

Graham, aware of his danger, should day 
break upon him in his conci alraent, resolved 
to cross the river and seok shelter among thq 
wilds of 13almaghie Cautiously, therefore^ 
did he creep from thicket to thicket, shaping 
his course as directly as circumstances would 
admit) to a point at which the Dee could be 
conveniently forded, • X^'hile thus engaged 
— sometimes crawling on his feet and.hauds j 
at others hounding at full speed along. a 
range of towering furze hushes, he became a- 
larmed by the sudden and sharp yelp of a 
dog, a little behind,, and .evidently, in the 
same track which he himself had so recently 
threaded. He knew that it was no uncom-f 
jnon practice among these ruffians to train 
dogs to assist them in tracing their prey; 
and judging this to be one of them, and that 
of course, the animal would be followed by 
his master, he instantly sprung from the op- 
ening where he stood, as far into tlie heart of 
the thicket as a single vigorous leap could 
carry him, where, crouching himself close, he 
xesolvcd to await the issue. In a moment 
the dog was upon his last footsteps, and find- 
ing no farther scent, he ran backwards and 
forwards, yelping all the while with the ut- 
^o$t eageirncss, and ever and anon Teturning 



to. the point whence he had set out: at last 
he sprang into the bush where Graham lay 
concealed, who, though alarmed, as he well 
might be, was not long in recognizing his 
own faithful colly. The poor animal, on 
finding himself in the arms of his master, set 
up a loud protracted howl of joy, which un- 
fortunately reached the ears of a dismounted 
troo) er. This fellow the dog had passed 
sometime before, and having sagacity enough 
to suspect the connection which really did 
exist between it and the object of his pursuit, 
he followed close upon the tract, which the 
many windings and doublings the dog had 
to take in tracing his master's course, allowed 
him to do with perfect ease, and thus was he 
led to the very spot where Graham lay con- 
cealed. The latter, unconscious of the near 
approach of danger, endeavoured to suppress 
the whimpering of his overjoyed companion; 
but it was too late. The trooper could now 
dis:inguish the individual thicket whence the 
sounds emanated. He approached it, and, 
with a volley of horrible oaths, summoned 
him to surrender on pain of being immediate- 
ly shot through the heart. The dog now 
became furious and uncontrollable ; and his 
master finding it impossible longer to conceal 
himself, resolved to brave the danger which 
he was unable to shun. But ere he had time 
to extricate himself, the ruffian poured his 
shot into the heart of the thicket, which, 
tjiiough it missed the man, pierced the body 
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•f the faithful animal as he laj rtruggting 
in hii master's bosom. Had Graham rtood 
IB need of further excitement, this would 
have supplied it. He sprang from his lurk* 
ing place, sword in hand, and the deadly 
«trifc commenced without parley oir prelimint- 
ary. As has happened on many occasions of 
a similar kind, the science, of the trooper wat 
of small service to him against such an op. 
ponent as William Graham, who, long-arme^^ 
muscular, and athletic, and, moreover, strung, 
for the contest by feelings which may be 
ihore easily imagined than described, literal- 
ly bore him down by the sheer exertion of 
moral as well as physical power Not a 
word had been exchanged between the com- 
batants; but the discharge of the carabine 
had probably attracted the soldiers to the 
spot, for Graham could now distinguish the 
rapid advance of horse from different points. 
Jt was no time to hesitate — he fled towards, 
the ford, but hearing sounds in that quarter, 
he suddenly changed his course. The dis- 
tance from the river was not great, but the. 
ground was no longer covered with whins, a& 
it consiated of a piece of smooth and level 
meadow, affording him but a slight chance of 
escape, should he be discovered by his pursu- 
ers. Over this space he shot with the speed 
of a meteor, but proceeded only a short way, 
when one of the troopers reaching the spot 
where his companion lav mortally wounded, 
h^A his horse frightened by a groan from thj^ 
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^iBg. man. Discoveriiig the causey find 
burning i\ith a desire of revenge, he $pnrrecl 
on at random ; but having cleared the whins, 
he stopped to reconnoitre, and his eye caught 
Graham, distinctly visible in the light of i^ 
beautiful summer evening, as he plied his 
way towards the river, at a pace which urgrf 
the dragoon to the very utmost of his horse'^ 
power. 

Graham felt his hopes of escape growin|f 
faint, and would have turned upon and brav- 
ed his pursuer, but for the cnance of the 
latter's being reinforced by his companions. 
A deep morass la^y a little to his right, known 
to us, and, we have no doubt, to many of our 
readers, by the name of the *^ Paddock-pipe^ 
hole'' Thither he bent his course. The 
trooper, seeing him change his direction, did 
the same in a still further degree, with the 
intention of getting between him and tha 
river. As he neared the morass, Graham 
slackened his speed, but the other spurred on- 
wards, utterly unaware of the impediment 
• which awaited him. In a moment after, the 
fugitive had the satisfaction of hearing the 
expected plunge, — not drowning, however^ 
the accompanying oath of the barbarian ; and 
well knowing himself to be now secuie 
ngainst farther pursuit, from him at least, he 
ran directly to the deep strait of the river, 
threw himself in, and, by a few vigorous 
strokes, made his retreat good among tfaf^ 
Boreland whint, 
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^ Would that here we could terminate our 
story ; but truth, tradition, and history, all 
alike forbid. We introduced our readers, it 
will be remembered, to the* unfortunate 
mother of our hero,— seated upon a small 
eminence behind her dwelling, uporiasiim*; 
mer afternoon, — and our story must return 
to its commencement, in order to relate the 
few particulars which yet remain to be told. 
From the date of the events which we have 
just been relating, till the time to which we 
now revert, was about a twelvemonth, during 
which period the ypung man had not dared 
to return to his i^alive pla:e, but had kept 
himself concealed in the remotest parts of 
Northumberland, among some distant rela- 
tions of his father. Upon this day his moth- 
er expected his return ; nor had she long re- 
m^iined upon the spot where our story takes 
her up, ere she could descry his well-known 
form on the summit of a little hill, at about 
a quarter of a mile's distance. He was soon 
in her ar ns, and mother and son felt their 
joy to be complete. They walked to their 
house, asking each other fond, eager, and un- 
answered questions. As they turned the 
gable, their ears were stunned with sounds, 
the nature of which both were too well quali- 
fied to construe aright The brutal troopers 
were again upon them,, headed by the fiend 
Lagg. The mother sank into the arms of her 
son, while she exclaimed, ** Flee, my son, you 
may yet escape !"— " V\'hy should I flee, 
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motber ?" he answered ; " my hour is come. 
I have returned, like the simple har^, to be 
butchered in my native place."- — *' Oh ! flee; 
flee to the whins ; they are thick, tall, and iu 
full bloom ; they will hide you iu pity from 
the fangs of the devourers !" He fled ; but 
there was' nothing to impede the progress of. 
the murderers, who had him full in view— - 
He had not run above two hundred paces 
from his mother's door, till he was fired upon: 
by a score of his enemies at once. Only one 
ball took effect, bul^ ^t was enough ; It 
pierced his brain- Upon the spot where he 
fell, we have stood a hundred times, and 
mused upon the mysteries of an inscrutable 
Providence. It is situated about seventy 
paces to the west of the second milestone on 
the road leading from Castle- Douglas to 
Crossmichael Village A small head stone 
in the Church-yard of Crossmichael records a 
few particulars of his fate ; and the bare facta 
are also to be found in the ** Cloud of Wit- 
nesses." For the leading incidents we were 
indebted, thirty years ago, to an old woman 
then upwards of ninety years of age. 



THE LADY OF PLUNTON, 

A TALE FOUNDED ON TRADITION. 

Deep midnight is reigning in Plunton^s dark tower, 
And the i.ady of Fluntou has sought her lone bower ; 
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For tlie nigbt brin^ tlie morning no longer witli 

glee. 
Since the burons scowl fell on Lis faithless ladye. 

Silent, and sadly she sits there alone ; 
No kindred eye beaming to hVht up her own ; 
With guiit at her heart, and with features aghast. 
She shrank as the turrt*c tohi midnight was past« 
JEre the dull, drowsy echoes had died on her ear. 
That pale one grew paler and paler with fear; 
The red wine is by her, a goWet is fill'd. 
And she drinks to the work her wild passions had 

will'd. 
*• Why comes not he, Gilbert ?" the lady has erie<?, 
KvA the words are scarce uttered when one's by 

her side ; 

Though his face it be shrouded, his step is elate, 
And his dark eye is gleaming^n l(y€e or in hatt ! ' 
He has bow'd to the lady, in courtesy's mein. 
But when he embraced her he shudder'd, I ween : 
A bumper, a bumper — one bumper, quoth he, 
To the memory of him who hath left thee to me ! 
Jiush ! hark ! said the lady, w^hat is it 1 bear ? 
Rethought it arose from the murder'd one's beir f 
But loud l^ghM the paramour — "meant 1 to jest ? 
My hand on his thtoat, and my knee on his breast." 
Am louder he laughed, " ay ! 'twas mirthful to see 
How his tast-glazing eye sought for mercy of me. — 
As it seem'd to say spare for her sake that is mine. 
My hands round his throat did but closer entwine; 
jHis eye now grew dimmer, I grappled him fast. 
He struggled to curse me, but breath would not 

last. 
Then fill up the goblet, my leman so brave. 
Thine eyes for the baron no silly tears crave, 
(le died as became him — a craven at heart" — 
**Ali» !^' said the lady, **but let us depart. 
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Tlic bai^on*s retaineris are f^unU in repose; 

{Why they slumber so soundly their ladj' b€*< 

knows — ) 
And the clock from the turret now chides our delay > 
Then hast thee, bold Gilbert, for morning bring9 

day.** 

But noAV rtte bfaek Gilbert s'oem^alter'd in moody* 
He sits by the lady, while ready she stood-^ 
*'0 haste thee, brave Gilbert* the moon rises 

hijrh"— 
'« First blood fof blood, lady !" her lord did rieply. 
A <rlance at the window the lady now threw, 
The plot is unravell'd — for, full in her view, 
From the castle's high ttrrretabody hang9 down— « 
She knew it, 'twas Gilbert, sans corslet or gown. 
An arm's round her waist — it i^hving I trow ! 
But that loving arm scarce a breath doth allow ; 
And while to the tilrret be bore his light-love. 
As lijiht did she seem in h Js hand as her glove^ 
A sphisli in the water, a shriek in the air. 
Another ! the watetis have clos'd o'er the pair : 
As withdraws the stern baron, his aspect is chang^dj^ 
The guilty are punisb'd, his honor aveng'd. 



RUSCO CASTLE, 

A TALE OF THE OLDEN TIME. 

Eut, lo ! a little ruined tower, 

Erected by forgotteu hands, 
Though once the abode of pride and powekV 

Hard by the river's margin- stands. 
Of old the Lords of Lochinvar 
Here dwelt in peace, but armed for war; 
Ani Rusco Castle could declare 
'rhat valiant chief and ladv fair 
ll;d cffteii wooed and wecfdetj there* 
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tJpon tlie f astern bank of Fleet, 
Carstramoht smiles — a hamlet sweety 

Just fronting Rusco tower, 
Of i>eace and war two emblems meet t 
None fairer than the first M'e meet, 
The other seems a dark retreat, 

Where savage passions lower. 

The Risers of Gallovtat* 

■ 

^Towards the close of the sixteenth century^ 
Sir Hugh Gordon, a younger branch of the 
Gordons of Lochinvar, possessed the Castle 
of Rusco, which is situated in a sweet part 
of the Vale of Fleet. He enjoyed much 
consideration in his neighbourhood, and lived 
with that rude and plentiful hospitality, 
which distinguished the old gentry of Scot- 
land. His retainers were numerous — more 
numerous indeed than his circumstances 
could have well warranted But that was a 
fault of the times : and, before we condemn 
it too severely, it might be well first t^ ask 
ourselves, if there was not a kindness and 
generosity in this patronage and mutual in- 
terchange of good offices, too seldom to be met 
with in modern Halls; and if the poor of 
those times iyould have exchanged their de- 
pendence for the pittance doled out by a 
Session, or the cold comfort of a Workhouse ? 
Whether or not, in other respects, we have 
gained by the change of manners, it is no 
i)art of our present purpose to enquire. We 
leave that subject to th.e politician aiid the 
economist^ and now proceed to our story; 
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A^rion^ the inferior farm or outdoor sertJ 
ants ofhir Hugh, was one called Andrevir 
JDennistoun, who had married a young woman 
of the name of Barbara Hell. Barbara 
was a rustic beauty. While the snood 
bound her golden locks, hci* name was a toast 
at every meeting of young fellows far and 
near: and some of a station much above her 
own solicited hei' love, and would have 
thought themselves very fortunate, could 
they have obtained it. But Barbara was en- 
dowed with no less sense than beauty ; and 
her own confined neighbourhood having sup- 
plied her with instances of unequal matches, 
which had turned out unhappy ones, she re- 
solved not to trust her own happiness to such 
a hazard. She therefore married Andrew 
Dennistoun, who was a quiet steady youth, 
who had loved her ever since they used to 
pluck primroses in the woods, or gather blae- 
berries on the knolls near the cottages of their 
parents. 

If she pleased one, however, many were dis- 
appointed ; beauties, in this respect, resem- 
bling kings and ministers, who, when they 
confer an office on one claimant, must disap- 
point twenty. But time, which takea^ away 
our joys and hopes, takes away also our sorrows 
and disappointments : and it is only the un-^ 
manly that brood over sorrows which cannot be 
remedied ; and it is only the bold ungodly 
man that is exasperated by disappointments 
which cannot be reversed, yet attempts to re-< 
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¥ei^ them. Such a man was Peter Carnocha^. 
He held a situation of some trust under Sir 
Hugh, the duties of which were probably of 
the same kind as those of our tr.odern grieve . 

or bailiff. This man, Carnochan^ had lonjj ad- J 

xniired Bai'bara, and had vainly Endeavoured 
to induce her to become his wife ; but there 
mingled in his regard for her far more of the 
fury of lawless passion, than of the steady 
torrent of virtuous love. Enraged at being 
^rejected by her, and rejected for one whom hei 
tonsidered greatly his inferior, he determined 
to compass the ruin of the husband, if he 
tould not succeed in his designs on the wife* 
Every art was tried to undermine Barbara's 
virtue, but every art failed; Thwarted in 
this scheme, he at once had recourse to the 
other. iSfor was he long in devising a plan 
for putting it in execution. Sheep Stealing 
ivas an ofibnCe as capital th^ as it wiis onc6 
m our own days. Late one night, Carnochan 
Isrent out upon his master's moor, and after a 
long search, but a short run^ caught a fat 
tirether, which hd threw on its back, and then 
slaughtered. This done, he was a little 
puzzled how to carry it At length a thought 
struck him. He tied its fotir legs together, 
idhich he accomplished by means of his 
garter. He then passed his head through 
between the body and the legs of the 
jiheeip, and carrying it thus upon his bacl:^ 
he Dore it along till he arrived at An- 
drew's cottage. Behind the cottage grew 
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a thick furse cover, and in it he concealed the 
sheep. 

On the following morning the sheep was 
missed. As it was thought that the animal had 
only strayed from the flock, s:ardi was nfade 
for it, and was continued for some hours, till 
at length Carnoehan artfully led the party to 
the spot, where he had slaughtered it on the 
preceding night. There blood was found 
covering the grass, and the marks of a man's 
and sheep's fijet all about it, which left no 
doubt that the sheep had been butchered and 
not strayed. The next point to be ascertain- 
ed, was, who had committed the crime. — 
Several were suspected, as is usually the case 
in such matters; but, here again, Carnoehan 
turned their suspicionls to the direction he 
wished them to take ; and after a short search 
the sheep was found in the spot in which it 
had been hidden the night before. Poor 
Andrew was oiie of the partv, and none of 
them all was half so much amazed at the dis- 
covery as himself. He was confounded and 
could not utter a word. The perilous situa- 
tion in which he stood might have staggered 
men of more undaunted courage. Uis verv 
innocence increased his confusion, for there 
passed darkly through his mind the features 
of some mysterious plot for his destruction, 
contrived with the cunning and malice of a 
devil. He made no answer therefore to the 
charge which Carnoehan was the first to urge 
against him, but quietly surrendered himself 
to his fate. 

Z 
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In Scotland at the period of which we 
speak, t]ials were not conducted with that 
formality and decorum to which we are ac- 
customed. They had indeed one advantage 
over ours in most oflFences— the trial followed 
at a very short interval after the apprehen- 
sion of the offender: and of this advantage 
Andrew had the full benefit. We all know 
with what wonderful expedition a miserable 
poacher is caught, tried, convicted, and incar« 
eeratedy by virtue of a simple Justice of the 
Peace's warrant for snaring a rabbit or a hare. 
With not less precipitation was Andrew 
eaught, tried, convicted, and sentenced to the 
gallows for stealing a sheep, by Sir Hugh 
Gordon, with a few neighbouring Lairds, whom 
he had summoned, less to assist him on the 
bench, than to afford them an agreeable re- 
creation. In vain did poor Andrew utter the 
loudest protestations of his innocence ; and as 
vainly did he entreat a week's respite from 
death. His execution was ordered to take 
place oh the following day. A gallows was 
to be instantly erected on the Back Hill, if a 
tree could not be found suitable for the pur- 
pose. *' Shall a lying varlet defeat justice,'* 
exclaimed Sir Hugh, " shall a thieving rogue 
escape death ? No, by the head of St. An- 
thony \\t shall die, if wood and rope are to 
be found on Rusco." Every thing indeed be- 
tokened that Andrew's days were numbered, 
that he had no longer to deal with time, that 
he was at the portals of eternity. 
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t>iiring these appalling scenes poai^ Bar- 
bara's heart was torn with anguish, and Her 
mind driven almost to distraction. Of her 
husband's innocence she was as thoroughly 
convinced as she \yas of her own. But of 
what avail was the negative nature of her 
testimony to her condemned, but distractedly 
beloved husband ? could it account for the 
sheep being found close by their cottage ? she 
kcknowledged it could not, and that reduced 
her to despair. She felt they had got involv- 
ed in the meshes of some hellish plot, which 
had been too artfully woven for them to 
escape from with any thing less than ruin. — 
On the other hand, Carnochan felt a diaboli- 
cal satisfaction, and exulted with inward de- 
light that his schemes had thus far succeeded. 
" Grant a few days for the widow to Expend 
her tears, and to estimate the full amount of 
the privation that has befellen her, then a 
pound to a plack, she will surrender at discre- 
tion." 

So thought Carnochiin* But the eye of 
Providence was upon him and his intended 
victim — that eye, which never closes, which 
is ever watchful over all the children of men. 
He had succeeded thus far ; but the hour 
was hurrying on which was to expose his ex- 
ecrable designs at the very moment he was 
congratulating himself on their success. 

Lady Gordon, shocked at the idea of an 
execution taking place so near her own resid- 
cnce> and moreover interested for one who 
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Up to that time had borne an unblemished 
character, and who was now doomed to an ig- 
nominious death, felt anxious and unhappy. 
A weight pressed upon her spirits, and a 
Vague and indescribable feeling impelled hei* 
to go to the spot where the sheep had been 
discovered, and also to examine the sheep. — 
Her attendants were surprised when she 
mentioned her intention of doing so. And 
well they might ; for indolence and inactivity 
formed much stronger ingredients in her 
character, than an active humanity or an 
overflowing benevolence, liut therein was 
the hand of God visible. Nothing CDuld dis- 
suade her from her intended purpose. And 
accordingly she went, accompanied by one of 
her servants. The garter with which the 
legs of the sheep had been fastened at once 
engaged her attention. From the value of 
the materials and the superior workmanship 
she was convinced it belonged to some one in 
a higher condition of life than Andrew 
Dennistoun ; and whoever the owner of the 
garter turned out to be, he it must have been 
who slaughtered the sheep. The garter was 
taken to the castle by Lady Gordon, in order 
that inquiries might be made after its owner. 
All the servants were summoned and strictly 
questioned, but none of them had seen one of 
the same pattern, or what the Scotch would 
call its neighbour. Lady Gordon was not to 
be baffled, for she was actuated by a spirit and 
intelligence superior to her own. The garter 
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had evidently been made by a person wdl 
skilled in weaving ; and it now occurring to 
her nind that Jeanie Livingstone might be 
able to throw some light upon the subject, 
she desired that she might be instantly 
brought to the Castle. 

Jeannie I^ivingstone was an old woman 
who lived in a small cottage belonging to the 
estate, and who supported herself by weaving 
many trifling articles such as belts and garters 
on a small hand-lcom.* And a very good live- 
lihood she made ; for in those days belts and 
garters of various colours, finely figured and 
diced, were worn by every man who had any 
pretensions to independence or gentility : and 
Jeauie was famous for the beauty and variety 
of her manufactures. On the old woman's 
arrival at the castle, she was shown the garter, 
and asked if she knew to whom it belonged. 
*' I should know," said she, after having exam- 
ined it, " for it was me that wrought it. I'm 
much mistaen ifitdoesna' bclang to Peter 
Carnochar!> the grieve." On being asked if 
she was quite certain as to that point, and if 
she entertained no doubt on the subject, — 
she answ^ered that she could put the matter 
beyond all doubt, for if it belonged to him^ 

* The narrator of tliis story remembers small 
liaiul- looms bein<^ in use by some old women in 
Lis eurly days. They nay now be numbered 
iimonj^st tlie things that are not. Garters of the 
same description as those mentioned in the text, 
are still worn by the Highland llegiracnts. 
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hit name would be wcven on it, but in sucli 
a cunning and ingenious way, it require^ 
some art to show it. She then seized one 
end of the garter, drew it out in a particular 
way, and holding it out to Lady Gordon, 
showed her Carnochan's name inwoven. 

This discovery was immediately communi- 
cated to Sir Hugh, who gave orders that 
Camochan should be instantly seized, and hig 
person and house rigorously searched for 
further proofs of his guilt. These were not 
wanting : an old gaberdine was found in his 
house, with blood on the back, and a bloody 
knife was taken out of one of his pockets If 
-Andrew's trial was short, Carnochan's waa 
still shorter. He was sentenced to be hang-^ 
ed on the gallows which he had intended for 
his victim. Thus was the '* engineer hoist by 
his own petard," while Andrew was rewarded 
for his sufferings by getting thQ vacant situa- 
tion, of grieve, ^ - 



DEATH OF MAXWELL, LAIRD OF 

TROQUHANE, 

WHO WAS DROW^NED IN THE RIVEH YLEET, 

XOTEMBEl?, 1699* 

This liallnd was a great favourite in Gailowny artl the south of 
S^colland cUirinir the Inst century, and the puhlislier Teniero])er«, 
l^aarlng his mother and other old people^ singing it when a boy, 

'Tw'as in November ninety-nine 
'Jliis tnigedv befela 
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Wliich o' Troquhane that gentleman, 
Now dulefully 1 tell. 

The subtile brok and tod he killed,* 
That did our herds destroy, 

Likewise the stag with nimble leg 
He often did annoy. 

Frae aff our grounds he with his hounds, 

Oft' chased them speedily, 
While woodlands rung and echo sung 

With sweetest melody. 

But fast did baste the fatal hour 

That closed his career, 
A« he to pleasure did attend 

His end was drawing near. 

As he abroad did hunt t])e tod 

Upon the day I name. 
By duleful fate was drown'd in Flee^ 

That fiercely running stream* 

At Busabiel, Lag, Ru$co place, 

It was so bad a day, 
At all the three most kindly he 

Invited was to stay. 

But formerly had trysted he 

To meet some gentlemen, 
To hunt on Dee, and so was he 

Thus hurried to his en'. 

He late did ride without a guide 

Along a lanesome stank. 
His stumbling horse fell from his course 

Out owre the water's bank.f 

• Galloway at this time was greatly overrun with badgeri, 
foxes, and other beasts of prey. The wild deer were so numer. 
ous as often to destroy the ciops, and were othuiwiso a great an. 
nqyance. 

t The place is still pointed out on the Fleet where the acci. 
dent occurred. 
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The nicht was dark, the wator stark, 

And nane to ludp rlu» man, 
Fe;ith did accost : mikI tlicre was lost, 

Hrave Maxwell o' rroqiiliane. 

All those who loved the princely sport 

Of hiintintr was his trieiid, 
For they did find him always kin I, 

And friendly to the end. 

But now he's gane to his lan^ hame, 

And follow sune maun we; 
How fleeting is the life o' man, 

How sure eternity ! 

Ye poets with your trumps o' fame, 

Now loud and rapidly 
PrcK'laim the man, I mean Troquhane, 

Of glorigus memory. 

. THE MASTER OF LOGAN. 

Even in our ashes live our wonted fires. — Gray. 

One sumraei's eve, as I passed through a 
burial ground ia the south of Scotland, I 
saw an old man resting oiji a broa^d flat stone 
which covered a grave. The church itself 
was gone and but a matter of memory : yet 
the church yard was still reverentially pre- 
seived, and several families of name and sta^nd- 
ing continued to inter in the same place with 
their fathers.* Some one had that day been 
buried, and less care than is usual had been 
taken in closing up the grave, for, as I w^ent 
forward, my loot struck the fragment of a 

* To the kjiowled^re of the puhiisluT, there arc 
ton or twelve churcii-yard^ bim.laily u<c(l in (Jul- 
loway. 
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I rne. I lifted it hastily, and was about to 
throw it away, when the old man said, " Stay, 
choughtless boy, that which you touch so 
'carelessly was once part of a living creature, 
born in pain and nutsed tenderly, was belov^ 
ed and had a body to rot in the grave, and 
a soul to ascend into heaven— touch no% 
therefoxe, the dust of thy brother rudely.** 
So he took the bone, and, lifting a portion of 
the green sod, which covered the grave, re- 
placed it in the earth. I was very young, 
and maybe thoughtless, but I was touched 
with the patriarchal look of the man, and also 
by his scriptural mode of expressing himself, 
I remained by him, and was in no haste to 
be gone. 

" My child," he said, " I have a melan- 
choly kind of pleasure in wandering about; 
this old burying place. In my youth I have 
sat with hundreds of the old and young in 
the church to which this ground belonged — 
they are all lying here save one whom the sea 
drowned, and two who perished in a foreign 
battle, and I am the last of the congregation 
who lives to say it. I am grown saplesF, and 
I am become leafless. There is not one hair 
on a head ninety years old and odd— look, 
my child, it was once covered with locks as 
dark as the back of yon hooded crow." He 
removed his hat as he spoke, and his laid 
head shone, in the light of the sun, like 
that of an apostle in a religious paiiiting.-i— 
*• 1 Icve to ccnveise," he said, " \>ith children 
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INidi as yourself. The young ;nfien of ^big 

feneration mock the words of age ; it would 
e well if they mocked nothing else ; but 
Avhat can we expect of those who doubt all 
and believe nothing? If you will sit on this 
grave- stone and listen patiently, I shall re- 
late a tradition, pertaining to this burial* 
-ground, which has the merit of a beneficial 
moral : — A tale which you will remember at 
eighty, as well as I do now, and which will 
fibow what befalls those who meddle, unwise- 
ly, with the dust of poor mule human nature." 
I sat down as he desired, and he told me the 
following story. 

" In the sumn^er of the last year of the 
reign of James Stuart, it happened that John 
TeTfer was ^laking a grave in this burial- 
ground. The church was standing then, and 
there were grave-stones in rank succeeding 
rank — for this is a place of old repute, and 
Douglasses and Maxwells and Morrisons and 
Logans and [M'Dow^lls and M'CuUochs] lie 
round ye thick and threefold. — John as I said, 
was digging a grave, and as he shovelled out 
the black mould, mixed with bones, he mutter- 
ed, * Ay ! ay ! It was a's^d and an eerie day 
when the earth was laid over the fair but sinful 
body which 1 put here last. The clouds lower- 
ed, the thunder-plump fclj, and the fire flew, 
and heaven and earth seemed ready to come to- 
gether. It's no' fornought that nature express- 
esher wrath, the very gapingground shuddered 
as if unwilling to take s^ch sinful dust into ita 
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l^psoiq. I remember the day well, though 
an old story now. He was a douce mao^ 
John Telfer, and had fought in great battleii 
which the people waged with the nobles, in 
tjie days of Montrose and David Lesley. 
He continued to dig till a skull appeared ; ho^ 
looked at it and said, * Thou empty taberna- 
cle, sore art thou changed since I saw thee 
amongst the splendid Madams of thy day J 
Where are thy bright eyes, thy long tresses, 
which even monarchs loved, and the lips 
whiqh spake so witchingly and sang so sweet ? 
Thou art become hideous to behold ! — How 
art thou fallen since the days of thy youth, 
and how ghastly thou art in the sunny air, 
amid the church yard grass !' and he threw it 
with his shovel among the grass and daisies 
growing thick around. 

" Now there came to the kirk-yard a young 
man of an ancient kindred, who had blood in 
his veins of those who had wrought good 
deeds of old for Scotland. But he was a 
wild and a dissolute youth, who loved gay 
dresses and drunken companions : his blood 
was hot, his hand often on the sword-hilt, 
and his chief delight was in chambering and 

in visits at midnight to the ladies' bower. '- 

Your father and your mother have warned 
you to beware of the master of Logan — his 
name hath become a proverb and a warning 
in the land. It is of him I speak. 

•* And he came, as I said, into the kirk- 
yard, and as he came he whittled. He touch- 
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ed the fleshless skull with the toe of his 
Turkey shoe till the earth fell out of tl:e eye- 
holes, and he said, *John, whose sluU is 
this?" — -A woman's Sir,' said John, and 
wrought away with his shovel ; fcr he was a 
good roan, and disliked to be questionc d by 
one whom he hated. * A woman's !* said the 
JVI aster of Logan, * some presser of curd and 
creamer of milk ! yet a dainty one in her 
day, ril warrant' — Deed, bir,* answered 
John, * the woman was well to look at* tnd a 
dainty one was she. I have seen gowd and 
jewels aboon that brow, and such a pair of 
een beneath, as would have veiled the bird 
from the brier or the lark from the sky.* — 
* O, I can guess the rest.' sjud the Master of 
Lc^an — 'an alluring damsel, with sinfiil 
black eyes — who excelled in the dance — could 
sing a merry tallad— had made no captious 
vow against the company of men — was some- 
times visited by the minister, and came to 
the kirk when the iSessions sat. Am I 
right?' 

•• John looked at him for half-a-minute s 
space, and then answered, *Ay! right — wool 
sellers, ken wool buyers— wh a would have 
thought, now, that the living could look on 
a sample of gross dust and claim relaticnship 
in spirit? It's e'en a true tale. Master o£ 
l^ogan — so go home and repent Dust is 
what ye maun come to; some unhallowed 
fuot will yet kick your skull, and cry '* Here 
was a man who had wit in his day, but what 
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is he now ^"—* Why, Jo^n, ye can prcadh 
liearJy as well as the parson' — * Preach !' sai I 
John ; * I have preajlied, Sir, in my day— it 
was dnring the times of t!ie (iodly Covenant^ 
and I hehove 1 to speak ; for one of Cromwell's 
troopers puHetl that hen hoarted hody, liryce 
Bornagain, out of the pulpit, and set up his 
southern crest I trow I sobered him — I 
trow I sobered him — what I couldnado with 
the word I accomplished with another weapon,* 
and John threw the earth into the air» out of 
the bottom of a ten -foot grave, with an energy 
which those days of double controversy re- 
called — * Ye would like to have those days 
back again, I think, John ?* inquired the 
other. * Back again ! na troth, no, said he, 
* I would have nought back again that's anes 
awa — the days of Cromwell are weel away, if 
they bide — and so is Phemie Morison there, 
wbase skull ye're handling — she's weel awa^ 
too, if she bide,*— * Bonnie Phemie Morison !* 
replied the IVI aster of Logan, 'and is this her ! 
she seems fairly enough away What should 
bring her back again ?' — ' Oh just love of 
evil,' said the c mqueror of Cromwell's preach- 
ing dragoon, — 'to visit the haunts of early 
joys, maybe-^— or of untepented sins. It's 
said her spirit finds a pleasure of its own in 
coming back to the good green earth. We're 
no dead when we are dust. Master of Logan * 
And he laid his hand on the brink of the 
lowly dwelling he had prepared, and leaped 
out with avidity which seemed to arise from 



te sppcriie!i£o& that the dost o3 whidi he 
tFode was reaiv to be reanimated. 

•• The Master of Ix?gan placed the skull 
on the tomb-stooe of one of his ancestors, and 
said, * Xow, John, between you and me, do 
yim really thick that our hir friend, here, 
takes a walk in the spirit occadonaily — saunt- 
ers, as she did of old, in the cool of thd sum«^ 
mcr twilight— stalks round the grave of some 
unhappy youth, whom her charms consigned, 
to early rest, and enjoys again, in idea, the 
love whidi she inspired ?' — ' Ha* done,' said 
John, ha' done. Master of Logan, now but 
Te talk fearfiillv. Look an' tere wild words 
be not inspiring that crumbling bone as if 
with life. I could maist take my oath that 
it looked at me/ John's brow grew moist, 
and he said, * I wish the corpse would come, 
for this is an unsonsie place.' — * Particularly/ 
said the other, * when Phemie Morison. here, 
walks about and pays visits * — * O heart-hard- 
ened creature !' cried John, • yere folly will 
get a sobering— I have kenned as bold lads 
as your honour made humble enough in spirit 
about the middle watches of the night. 
There was Frank Wamfray, a soldier, who 
neither feared God nor man. A spirit, in 
likeness of a woman, came to him in the dead 
hour of the night, and caroused with him out 
6f his canteen, at the gates of Proud PrestoU: 
^I could go blindfold to the spot— and 
what came of him ? He lived and died de- 
mented—he >vas a humbling spectacle/ 
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Loud lartffhed the master of Logan, and criej 

* Hera's fair Phcmie Morison. I wish she 

would come and sup with me to-night?' He 

was observed to chancre colour, he turned to 

walk avvay» and the old man exclaimed, * See I 

there is an unearthly light in the sockets. 

Sir, repent and pray, else ye will sup with an 

evil spirit * ' » 

•« The master went away,' and as he sptiN 
red his horse he could not prevent his thoughts' 
from returning to the scene which he had 
just witnessed. He imagined that he saw 
the old man, the open grave, and the mould- 
ering skull placed on the tombstone. He 
slackened the rein of his horse, and after ar fit 
of unusual moodiness, muttered, * I am as 
mad as Cromwell s old adversary, John the 
Bedrell, himself—there can be no life in a 
rotten bone, nor light in the eyes of an empty 
skuU'— he galloped away, and his mind was 
soon occupied with gayer subjects, and looks 
of another kind than those of death and the 
grave, 

" He had a cup of wine to drink with a 
companion, a fair dame to visit, and when he 
reached the gate of his own tower, the clock 
was striking ten. He threw his re?n to his 
servant and entered— rang his bell violently, 
as was his wont when angry, and said, • Lock- 
erbie, how is this? here is a table covered 

«nd dishes set for two — fool ! I sup alone 

how comes this?'— 'Even so as was ordered,' 
replied Lockerbie ; ' between light and dark, 
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a messenger roJe to th3 gate, ra3;T the porch 
bell, aid said, ** A lady sups with the Master 
to Bight, so let the tabla be spre.id for two,** 
This, as your honour kno.vs. is a message 
neither sae startling nor uncommoo, sae f 
gied orders, and moreover I said, ladies love 
music, nor do they hat? wine, let both be had, 
and' * Lockerbie,' said hisvounor master, 

• what manner of person was this messenger?' 
— ^ Oh, a pleasant man, with a red face,' re- 
plied the servant, * but he merely delivered 
the message, and rode. I wish he had stop* 
ped, ha 1 it only been to eschew the thunder 
plump which fell when the loud clap was. 
And that's wcel minded — there's DickSorbie 
swears through the castle wa\ and yere hon- 
our kens it's twelve feet thick, that the mes- 
senger was a braw bouncing lass, with a scar- 
let cloak on and een like elf candles— but I 
say a man, a pleasant man, with a ruddy 
countenance/ 

" The master, when he heard this, wor^ a 
serious brow — he priced up and down the 
loom — looked at the covered table— gazed 
out into the nii^ht— the moon >vas there with 
all her stars; the stream was running its 
course— the owl was hooting on the castle 
wall, and the relics of the thundercloud were, 
melting slowly away on the hills of Tinwald. 
*A wild delusion!' he muttered to himself— 

* my ear was poisoned by weak old Martha 
who nursed me. See ! nature continues her 
course the moon shines— the stars arc all o- 
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broad— the stream runs— and l^ow can I ima* 
gine that a wild word, said in jest, shouldi 
change the comroon course of nature. I 6aa- 
• not, shall not believe it !* 

*' He threw himself on a settee of <5arved 
oak, and looked on the walls and on the ceil- 
ing of the apartment. On the former hung 
the arms and the portraits of his ancestors — 
and grim and stately they looked. On the 
latter was painted a rude representation of 
the Day of Judgment— from which this room 
had, in early days, acquired the name of Judg- 
ment hall. Graves were opening and giving 
up their dead> and some were ascending to a 
sad and some to a saving sentence. He had 
never looked seriously on this composition be- 
fore -.nor did he desire to peruse it now ; but 
he could not keep his eyes off it. From one 
of the graves which opened on the left hapd 
of the great Judge, he saw a skull ascend — 
and he thought there was a wild light in its 
leyeless sockets, resembling what he had seen 
that afternoon in the burial-ground. 

"The Master of Logan went to a cabinet 
of ebony and took out a Bible with clasps of 
gold — he touched it now for the second time, 
and opened it for the first — it had belonged 
to his mother — but of his mother he seldom 
thought, and if he remembered his fathers, it 
was but to recall their deeds in battle and 
dwell on those actions which had more aflSni- 
ty to violence than to virtue. He opened the 
!bible, but he did not read : — the sight of his 

Aa 
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mother's writing, and the entry of his own 
hirth and baptism, in her small and elegant 
hand, made his eyes moist, though no tears 
fell : — as he sat with it open on his knee, he 
thought there was more light in the chamber 
than the candles shed, and lifting his head, 
he imagined that a female form, shadowy and 
pure, dissolved away into air as he looked. 
* That was, at least, a real phantom of the 
imagination,' he said mentally,- * the remem-* 
brance of my mother created her shape, and 
it is thus that our affections fool us.' He 
closed and clasped the Bible, and lifting a 
small silver bell from the table rang it twice. 
A venerable and grey-headed man came tot- 
tering in, saying, * What is your will ?* 

" * I rang for you, Rodan, to ask your ad- 
vice,' said he, — ' sit down and listen.'— 'Alas J 
Sir, it's lang lang noiv since ony body asked it,' 
said the other with a shake of his silvery hairs,- 
though I have given advice, as your good and 
gallant father, rest his soul, experienced, both 
in the house and on the edge of battle '— *Bjit 
this,' said the Master, ' is neither matters of 
worldly wisdom, nor pertaining to battle.'-— 
•Then,' said the old man, rising, *it's no for 
me, it's no for me. If it's a question of folly, 
ask yere sworn companion, young Darisdeer — 
if it be a matter of salvation, whilk I rather 
hope than expect, ask the minister, godly 
Gabriel Burgess— he'll make darkness clear 
t'ye ; he'll rid up the mystery of death and 
the grave, aud for laying spirits !— but we're 
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no fashed with spirits, I trow, and I am no 
sure that I ever saw ane, unless I might call 
the corpse light of old Nanse Kennedy a spirit. 
I would rather trust mv cause with Gabriel 
Burgess than vA\\ ony dozen divines of these 
dancing and fiddling days.'- Bid So»*bie sad- 
dle a horse, a quiet one and quick fov t xl,' said 
the Master, *and lead it over the hill to Kirk- 
Logan, and bring the minister to me. He 
will show this Bible, a!.d say the owner de- 
sires to see him as fast as speed can bring him/ 
The old man bowed, and retired. 

•• ' I have often ridden on an errand to a 
lady,' said Sorbie, and it seems natural that an 
errand to the parson should follow— though 
what my master can want with him is beyond 
my knowledge— he's nane of the prajiiigsort 
— as little is he of the marrying sort— and I 
think he wadna send for a good divine, to 
make fun of him over the bottle with his wild 
comrades. He mauna try to crack his fun ou 
godly Gabriel Burgess. I wad rather face 
the M aster of Logan himself, when kindled 
with drink and in flam.ed with contradiction. 
The minister's the man for handling a refrac- 
tory sinner. I think 1 see him fit to spring 
out of the pulpit, like a fiery dragon— his 
hands held out, his eyes shining, his grey hair 
rising like eagles' win^'^s, and his voiie coming 
down among sinners like a thunder-clap. And 
then there is a power given him of combating 
the spirits of darkness— an open Bible, a drawn 
sword, a circle of chalk and some wise words 
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— so Gabriel prevails. I wonder what puts 
spirits in my head in this lonesome p^ce/ 
He spurred his hoi'se, and looking right and 
left, before and behind like one keeping watch 
in suspicious places, entered a wild ratine, 
partly occupied by a brook and wound hisr 
way along the banks chanting tlie gaUaiit 
Graemes, with all the courage he could mus- 
ter ; he pitched the tune low, for he desired 
t9 have the entire use of ear and eye in his: 
ride down the Deadman's Gill, for so the 
the Glen was called. 

*'His horse snorted and snufied, and Sorbin 
saw, to his infinite delight, that a lady riding 
on a little palfrey, and attended by a sibgte 
servant had entered the gorge of the glen, 
and was coming towards him. * Now in the 
name of fun, what soft custodier can this be?' 
said he to himself: she's mantled and veiled 
as if afraid of the night air. But what- the 
fiend is the matter with the beasts?'— .sofUy, 
softly, Galloway Tam, else ye '11 tumble me 
and coup the lady— confound the horses that I 
should say sae, and me in an eerie place aiid 
on the way to the minister too, quietly, quietly.' 
The road luckily widened at the place where 
he met this wandering dame, else, sucli was 
the irritable temper of the horses which he 
rode and led, that he would have certainly 
lost his seat. He bowed as she came tifp, and 
said, 'Good even, fair Mistress, ye Tide late.' — 
*And good even to thee, good fellow,' said the 
lady in a tone of great natural sweetness, • it 
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u late, but I have not far to go, if th(^ Master 
of Logan be at home ?'— *He s at home, and 
alone,' answered Dick, with a low bow, • and 
expecting some one, for I saw a table spread 
for two : I know not who is the invited guest.' 
The ladv laughed, and lifting her veil, showed 
fL youthful and lovely face, with bright eyes, 
and flaxen ringlets— then dropped the veil 
and continued ner journey. ' It's a face I 
have never seen before,' said Sorbie to him- 
self, but such a face as that will aye be wel- 
come to the Master of Logan. I maun spur 
on for the minister, since such a sweet dame 
as yon is on a visit. My master will scarcely 
wait for his coming to say grace afore meat- 
she's a shiner.' A^d away rode the messenger 
^t a round pace. 

" Just as he emerged from the glen, he 
saw a dark figure riding slowly towards him ; 
and it seemed to his sight that horse and 
rider were one, for both were dark. * Now,* 
muttered he, * the aujd saying s come to pass,. 
— ** Meet wi' a woman at night, and then 
ye're fit to meet with the Deil"— for here He 
comes— riding, I dar^ be sworn, on Andrew 
Johnston of Elfsfield.' The rider approach- 
ed, and said, * Turn— turn— I am on my way 
to thy master.' * Be merciful, but this is 
wondrous !' exclaimed the other, in ecstasy^ 
* Is this you, Minister ? O, but ye are weL 
come !' and he took off his hat and shook back 
hiff hair, more to cool his burning brow, on 
which drops of terror had gathered, than out 
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of respect to the clergyman. \ Come, turn 
thy hridle back, Richard Sorbie/ said Gabri- 
el,— * Thou hast seen soTnethinnr, such as 
human sight cannot behold without fear, 
which hath moved thee thus. 

*'Sorbie had, however, recovered all his 
ordinary audacity, and answered very gaily, 

• Indeed, Minister, to tell ye the truth, ye 
were the object of terror yourself; for seeing' 
ye coming, riding along in this haunted place, 
all dark, horse and man, I e'en set ye down 
for the Enemy instead of the friend of man- 
kind, and Fm free to own that I did na like 
to face ye. Faith, but my horses, poor things, 
were wiser than me ; they took it calmly* 
enough, and ye ken yourself a horse is no 
willing to rirle up to an emissary of the other 
world, or emissaries of this world either. 
Minister, else Galloway Tam wouldna have 
made sic a work. He nearly laid me on the' 
gowans, when I met a wandering Queen of. 
Sheba, in the Deadman's Gill, some ten min- 
utes since.' * A wandering lady at this hour, 
in this wild glen !' said Gabriel : * and what' 
manner of woman was she ?'— * Oh a lass wi*; 
manners enough. Minister,' siid Sorbie; 

* and veiled, as ye may guess, with an armTuI 
of lint white locks about her bonnie blue een. 
But ye 11 see her. Minister, ye 11 see her ; 
she's awa to sup with the Master of Logan, 
and if ye makena the mair speed, hell hae 
commenced the meat. I was sent off with 
such speed, to bring ye, as I never was sent 
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afore—mair by token, there's a memorial 
that the Master's in earnest.' And he put 
the little clasped Bible into his hands. * Let 
us ride faster, said the Minister, * I may be 
too late ; and they rode onward. 

" ' It was iere,' said Sorbie, pointing to a 
wider part of the way, * that I met the lady 
with the lint-white locks— and this too is the 
place, they say. Minister^ where the Lords of 
Logan had a summer-bower of old, and where 
one of them had for his companion, one of 
the wanton lasses of Ae, a frail twig of the 
^uld tree of the Morisons.' * Hush !' said 
Gabriel — * give not the thought utterance — 
such scenes should not be recalled. Bid 
what is good live again— let the memory of 
what is evil perish.'— * Aweel,' said Sorbie, 
* e'en let it be sae— but such things canna aye 
be accomplished — an' yonder's the lights of 
Logan tower, a glad sight in such a lonesome 
place as this : but will ye tell me. Minister, 
how ye came to ken that the Master wanted 
ye ?— I was sent to bring ye — and I'm sure 
the tower sent out no other messenger.' — * A 
blessed creature warned me,' said Gabriel 

'^ea, a blessed creature.' And he looked 

at the Bible as he spoke. * I would have 
gone to the uttermost ends of the earth to 
do her bidding, while she lived, and now 
shall I refuse her when she is a ir.inistering 
spirit?' — *He's got into one of his fits of 
•communings with the invisible world,' thought 
Sorbie, ' and it's wisdom to let him alone, lest 



he ahoulcVcause me to see something whilk I 
have no wish to see^ Yet I marvel who this 
b'essed creature could be who told, him — he's 
owre deep for me to deal with, this Minister 
of ours/ 

" While they were on their way down the 
Deadman*s Gill» the Master of Logan heard.' 
the neighing of a palfrey at his tower-gate, 
and a bustle among his servants. He pre- 
smtly heard the sound of a woman's voice — ' 
very low, very soft, and as liquid as music, 
giving some directions to the attendants ; 
and soon a light foot accompanied by the 
rustling of silks approached nis apirtment. 
The door opened, and a young Lady, richly 
dressed and of great beauty, was ushered in — 
she lifted her veil from her person, threw it 
backwards over her shoulders, carrying with' 
it a whole stream of ringlets, and occupying 
the settee of oak, to which she was conducted, 
said, * Master of Logan, I must be your guest' 
for an hour. You have your table ready fur-., 
nished — your silver censers burning, aiid the 
wine ready. Ah, Sir, was this feast spread, 
for a lady ?' And she gave her head, jvith 
its innumerable curls, a pleasant toss, and 
threw a comic archness into the glance of her 
eye, and waited for an answer. * Truly, 
Lady Anne/ said he, * I must not say that it* 
was spread for you, since I did not expect this 
honour, but it could not be spread for any one 
more lovely or more welcome.* — * Master,* 
answered the young lady, with some dignity. 
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\ I am not now as I have been— J^ am i}L€f^, 
mispress of my own actions, with no guardian 
to control me. I go where I 'wish, and 
journey as I will — but I am not here alto- 
gether of my own choice — for, look out on the 
night— yon huge black cloud cannot choose 
but rain by pailfuls, and I would rather throw 
myself on your hospitality than trust the 
treacherous storm. It would have no mercy 
upon our female falderols and our round tires 
like the modn.' ' 

" * Dear Lady Anne/ replied the Master 
of Logan, * whatever be the cause of yoiur 
comirig, your presence here is most Welcome 
— not the less so since the elements con- 
strained a little that dear quick- silvering dis- 
position of thine — which, now I think on't," 
used to wrong me with suspicions and attack 
me with sarcasms. But all that only renders 
the present visit more welcome. * Lay your 
veil aside, and allow those fair prisoners,' 
those luxuriant tresses, a little liberty — the 
idoud, which you dreaded, grows darker and, 
darker ; and you may be thankful if you are 
released till midnight.' She unveiled, and 
removed a broad fillet which enclosed her, 
tresses, allowing them to descend in abund- 
ance on her shoulders — then, raising her 
white arms, caught them up ringlet after 
ringlet, and confined them around her brows 
and beneath the fillet, only allowing a tress 
or two to scatter negligently down ner long 
white neck. H? knew enough of human 
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Oeture to know that all this apparent care 
I¥a8 hut a stratagem to show her charms to 
^vantage, and he looked at her with much 
earnestness and an increasing regard, which 
he did not desire to conceal. It is true that I 
once or twice he said, mentally, * What but 
admiration of me would have possessed thig 
young and modest lady — she who always re*- 
pelled, with c:)ld tranquillity, the compli- 
ments and attentions I paid her, — what has 
happened to induce her to overstep the limits 
of maidenly discretion ? Bqt nature's nature, 
and I have often seen the will that was re- 
strained by parents set itself free with a ven- 
geance, and make ample amends for early 
constraint. I must comfort her as well as I 
can ; I wish I had not sent for tbat severe 
divine — this will furnish a tiext for another 
lecture — he will make me the common speech 
of the pulpit —and, what is worse, this young 
lady too will be a sufferer.* The xM aster 
seemed to have dismissed from his mind all 
the fears which lately distressed him ; the 
intoxication of woman's beauty overmastered 
all other emotions. 

" The domestics of the Tower meanwhile 
indulged in abundance of wild speculations. 
*I marvel what will happen next?' said the 
first servant. ' Our master has sent for a di- 
vine : and young Lady Anne Dalzel has ome 
wandering hither under the cloud o'night, 
like an errant damsel in the auld ballads — it 
canna be for good that he's grown godly ai;d 
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she's grown daft.' — * I wonder what puts ii 
into your head,' said the second servant,' 
*that this young tramping lass,, with the 
lint-white hair and licentious een, is Lady 
Anne Dalzel ? Do you think that her douce 
mother's ae daughter would sae far forget 
rank and virtue, and e'en prudence, as to 
come cantering awa here in the dark hour o* 
the night? Na, na ! the dove will never flee 
into the nest of the gore-falcon.' — * Ye say 
true,' s lid a third menial ; * this quean, who- 
e'er she may be — and for looks, she might be 
an earl's daughter— savours nothing of the 
auld liouse of Dalzel. Why, man, there's a 
saucy sort of grace — a kind of John come- 
woo-mc now kind of look about her, which 
never belonged to the name.' — * And who, 
then, can she be ?' inquired a dozen of do- 
mestics, gathering round the other speakers 
in a circle. 

" • I ken what I ken,' said an old woman, 
who had charge of the poultry ; ' and I know 
what I know! Ay ! ay ! they're well guided, 
whom God guides ; and yet all that we see 
is not of his making. Ah, sirs, there's mony 
a queer thing permitted in the earth ! and 
this cummer, for all so young and so rosie as 
she looks, has nae touch of natural flesh and 
blood. Wha has nae heard of fair May 
M orison, who erred wi' one o' the auld 
Lords of Logan, and w^as a dweller in the 
summer bower down in the Deadman's Gill ? 
1 mind her weel when I was a gilpin of ^ 
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lassie,"* in the yea^ sax'^i hundred and fifty 
and sax — and wha was then like Madam ^ 
But she erred sair, and sank far, and iiied 
when she was in her prime, in unrep^nted 
sin, they say, for it*s certaia she came back 
and haunted the Deadman's Gill— and who 
would come back if they could bide ^way !' — : 
' Hoot ! hoot ! Dame Clocken,^ said sf^veral 
tongues at once ; • this is all wynted milk, 
yroman ; ye set your imagination wi' rotten 
eggs, and canna bring out a wholesome brood.^ 
-— * Troth, and it would have been well for 
ine/ said the old woman, • had the whole been 
^ matter of fancy ; but I saw her spirit, ye 
ynbelievers — a sight I thought I sould never 
hae coost the cauld of It was eleven at 
pight — th? place, the auld Bower — and I wt%, 
on a trvste with Willie Gowdie of Gulliehill. 
Awa' I went, light o' heart and quick o'foot, 
^nd when I came to the appointed place, wha 
saw I but cummer ! There she sat, wi' her 
iang links of flaxen hair flowing oure her 
^boulders like a deluge. I thought it was 
one of Willie's pranks, and up I went, but 
through God's strength refrained from spik- 
ing. O, sirs, she looked up ! — Its head was 
a skull, and the lights of perdition in its 
eyne-holes ! I shrieked, and dropped down ; 
and when I came to myself, I thought tiiera 
was some ane giving me qjueer grips. I look- 
ed and it was Willie Gowdie.' To this in- 
terminable stream of wild story, the clatter 
of horses' hoofs first in the avenue, and then. 
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dt the gatri, brought a terminatiori. Som'e 
hurried out with hghts. and presently return* 
ed, showing in Gabriel Burgess, with more 
than a coinmon proportidn of solemnity oa 
his brow. 

*'01d Rodan showed the preacher the way 
to the Chamber of Judgment : and as he 
stopped to set his hose and neckcloth in order 
atone of the' mirrors, he heard a soft, mild 
voice say, * You are witty and you are plear- 
ant, Master, and, like some of your ancestors, 
have little mercy on woman. 80 this is your 
tirk-yard legend; it explains why your looks 
are hollow and your manners austere — how 
unlike the gayest dancer at the assembly acd 
the rashest rider in the chase. But why 
should such shallow imaginings disturb a 
mind so strong as your's ? — Can the wisest cr 
the wildest human w(Ad raise the dead — 
clothe their Bones with beauty— fill theii* 
hollow eyes with the light of heaven, and put 
the breath o' God between their lips— give 
them a taste for table dainties, ^nd a tuni for 
cjonversation ?* He held the wine-glass in 
his hand, when the steps of the preacher 
were heatd in the passage, and the door begatf' 
to open, 'Appear, in likeness of a priest!'^ 
exclaimed the young lady, laughing. Anct 
Gabriel Burgess entered, and took a seat be< 
tWeen her and ther Master of Logan. 

*' * I am glad to see you. Reverend Sir,* 
said the Master. * I have sent for yoii on af^ 
matter which moved me much ; but I anr' 
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easier now/ — * ludeed, my young friend/ said 
the divine, * no wonder that you wished for 
me; such a companion suggests' thoughts of 
the altar, doubtless. And is this young lady 
to get command over the Tower ? What fair 
name will she lose for the sake of the house of 
Logan?' — * A name of old repute,' said the 
Master, *even Anne Dalzel.' — *Ah! young 
lady,' said the preacher, * I reverence thee for 
thy mother's sake. Uut thou art of another 
Church, and I have not seen thee some years. 
Dalzel, a bold name and an old name ; but 
I'm the man who changes the fair names of 
ladies — I hope I shall le permitted to find 
thee another name before we part?' The 
young lady looked down, the Master looked 
at the lady, and the Preacher at both, and 
then said, * More of this presently ; but I 
hope Lady Anne will forgive me for appear- 
ing before her in these homely garments, un- 
like the splendid dresses of her favourite 
Church.' And he sedulously smoothed up 
his hose, and seemed anxious to appear ac- 
ceptable in the sight of a fastidious lady. 

" * Truly, Parson,' said the lady, laughing, 
Vl am afraid you will think me vain and fri- 
volous ; these curled locks and jewelled 
clothes are rot according to the precepts of 
your Church. Will you not hesitate to 
bind the foolish daughter of a laxer Church 
to one of the chosen of your own.' — * Ah ! 
iladam,' answered the Preacher, smiling, 
* your jewelled robes and curled locks become 
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you ; and I might as well quarrel with a 
rose because it blooms bonnie, or with a lily 
because it smells sweet, as with woman be- 
cause of her loveliness. And as for marriage, 
soire thirty score and three have I wedded 
in my day, and may do the good office to 
many yet.' — *A laborious diviue,' said the 
young lady, * and I dare say one who makes^ 
durable work. This Scotland of ours is, in- 
deed, a pleasant land for matrimonial inclina- 
tions. The Kirk, witn reverence be it said, 
is at the head of the bridal establish- 
ment ; but if the parson w^eds his thousands, 
the magistrate marries his tens of thousands i 
and those who are too bashful to reveal their 
loves to the whole congregation, or too poor 
to pay the fees of the Justice — why, they 
make an exchange of matrimonial missives 
and set up their household. We 'have no 
such indulgence in our Episcopal Church.' 

"'Lady,' replied the Preacher, * ye have 
laid your delicate hand on one of the sore 
pliiccs of our Zion. The carnal power of the 
State measures its strength too much with 
the spiritual power of the Church ; and when 
we war with those self-seeking people, weard 
accused of desiring to engross the entire dis- 
posal (of man's body here and of his soul here- 
after. Our C'hu#ch is poor and humble; the' 
lowliest roof in the land is that which covers 
the house of God, and the commonest vest- 
ments in Scotland are those which cover her 
dergy. Concerning this, I repine not ; for 
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there are powers which even our poverty and 
humility give us, which exali ana strengthen 
us. How could Iwar with the effeminacy of 
(embroidered garments, and the monstroas 
lavish ness of our nobles and our gentry, were 
I to be rolled up to the controversy in a 
cushioned coach, Attended by footmen in 
iac^ jackeis ?' 

" * That is so well and so wisdy said/ an^ 
iwered the young lacly, * that I could wish 
the etiquette of the table admitted of our 
tasting of vvine together before the bell rings 
for supper: hilt the Master is become ab« 
atemious of late, he passes the cup, and shuns 
pleasant converse.*-—* Perchance he hath some- 
thing on his niind, which weighs heavily/ re- 
lied the Preacher ; * and wine to the sick cf 
_i2art is an addition t)f heaviness. Is therb 
kujght in which the wisdom of the devout, oi 
the kindness of the beautiful, can be of ad« 
vantage unto thee ? Here we are both/ he 
iiaid, smiling,—* what hurteth thee my son? 
toys the Church of Scotland ; and what vex- 
^th my brother ? s^th this fair vassal of i 
laxer kirk.' — • I say,' answered the lady, • that 
we are two oracles, infallible in our Way, and 
that our son and brother cannot open bifl 
heart, oi reveal his sorrows, to two more wise 
and sagacious people* In truth, in some sort, 
he was about the unburthening of Jiis heart 
when he heard your footsteps, but he wisely 
Reserved the marrow off his misery for one 
more ancient in knowledge, and mor« con« 
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firmed in understanding. Sometliing hath 
happened in the burial-ground of Logan 
kirk to disquiet his mind.' — * Speak, my son,' 
said the Preacher ; • there is healing n)r all 
sorrows, whether of mind or of body.' The 
IVlaster of Logan, in a tone sometimes affect- 
edly pleasant, related what had passed, and 
spake lightly of the gay invitation given to 
the dust of Phemie Morison. 

" The Preacher listened attentively, but 
like one who had heard the tale before. * My 
son,' said ho, * the evils which beset thee ariise 
from the living, and not from the dead, and 
you are more in jeopardy from one ripe and 
rosy madam in warm flesh and blood, than 
from all the bones of all the dames that ever 
gracied the courts of the Stuarts. The words 
which you uttered were indeed unguarded, 
and must be repented of; but they were ut- 
tered in a dull ear — death and the grave lis- 
ten to no voice, save that of the archangel. 
No, no, my son, imagine not that rash words 
can call dust into life; can summon the 
spirit from the realms of bliss or of woe, or 
that thou art so supremely blessed, or so 
splendidly wicked, as to have spirits of good, 
or of evil, for thy boon companions. In the 
blinded and melancholy days of Popery, 
when men made their own gods, then evil 
spirits were rife in the land ; but since the 
pure light of Presbyterianism arose, they 
nave been chased into their native darkness. 
Even I, weak and imperfect as I am, and un- 

Bb 
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worthy of being named with some of the 
ehosen sons of the sanctuary, have driven the 
children of perdition hefore me. So, nijr son, 
dear thy brow, say thy prayers, seek thy 
pillow, and thy rest shall be soun^ — >I have 
said it' 

** ' Holy man/ said the ydung lady, * how 
fortunate was I in coming into this tower to- 
night ; how much shall I profit by thy disf- 
course ! Ah, the professors of my Chur6h are 
full fed, and of a slothful nature, and are not 
rigid in their idsitations nor frequent in theit 
admonitions. You have dfiven, yoU s^y, the 
children of darkness before you — e^cusd the 
forwardness of ignorance, — ^maty a daughter 
of a less gifted Church inquire how* this raii- 
raeulous undertaking was accomplished?' — 
* Oh, most willingly. Madam, answered the 
Preacher—* thei^e was no magic in it, i^U'wai^ 
plain, and easily tinderstood ; but here comics 
supper, sending up ^ savour such as would 
waken hunger in an anchorite. I hope. 
Master, that you have not tempted me with 
superstitious meats or drinks — with pudding 
stuffed with blood,^ for that is unclean, or 
porridge made with plums, for that is Epis- 
copalian.' 

'* The dishes were arranged on the table 
while the Preacher was still speaking; he 
stretched his hand^ over them,' and over th^ 
wine^ which was sparkling in silver flagons, 
and said, * God be present at this tablp to- 
night, and bless th6 tneat atid bl6ss the 6xmk^ 
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ind let every mouthful of the one, and erery 

drop of theoth^r, he to thy glory alone Now 

fay fair foe,' said, the Clergyman, 'to what 
$hall I help thee ? A wing of this fowl, or a 
slice of this salmon ?* — * Most reverend and 
learned Sir/ said she, with a smile, • I cau- 
sider supper to be an undue indulgence, 
which inflames the blood and makes the 
complexion coarse. As I desire to be loved, 
I.avoid the Vulgar practiqe, ^nd a,m surprised 
to see it . countenanced by a stickler for all 
pnannerofsimple and plain things.'— * Madam/ 
replied the Preacher, * corrupt and craving 
nature must . be relieved ; to fast entirely is 
Popisli, to have a meal of particular and stat- 
ed dishes is Prelatical, but to take what 
comes is a trusting in Providence, and is 
Presbyterian. This wild-fowl^ now,' he said, 
smiling, 'has fattened itself on the, heather 
top, and might supper a prophet ; and this 
sauce is fit for the General Assembly, and 
ought to be restricted to divines.' He ate 
away with an excellent appetite, neither 
looking to the riglit nor to the left, till he 
had rendered the bones worthy of admission 
to a museum' Df anatomy. 
' ** * Most holy Preacher,' . said the lady, 
f there is a fair fish before you and a flagon 
of wine ; as they are both permitted by your 
Church, they will, no doubt, be agreeable td 
your stomach. . While you are occupied si- 
lently and laboriously upon them, allow me, 
"% daughter of self denial, to touch this littW 
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musical instrument, and chaunt you a song; 
;nl as I make it while I sing it, it shall be 
measured by your meal/ The preacher had 
helped himself to a weighty slice of salmon ; 
tai deluged it in sauce ; had filled up his 
glass to the brim in a challenge from his enter- 
tainer—and giving an approving nod, fell 
anxiously on, lest the poetic resources of the 
lady should fail early. Thus permitted, she 
lifted a cittern, touched it with exquisite 
skill, and began to sing the following ballad, 
in a voice which could only be matched by 
the united notes of the blackbird and the 
thrush. 

SANDY HARG. 

The night-star shines clearly, 

The tide's in the bay, 
My boat, like the the sea-mew. 

Takes wing and away. 
Though the pellock rolJs free 

Through the moon-lighted brine. 
The silver-finn'd salmon 

And herling are mine — 
My fair one shall taste them. 

May Morley of Larg, 
IVe said, and iVe sworn it. 

Quoth young Sandy Harg. 

He spread his broad net 

Where, 'tis said, in the brine, 
The mermaidens sport 

Mid the merry moonshine : 
He drew it and laugh'd. 

For he found 'mongst the meshes 
A fish and a maiden 

With silken eye-lashes-^ 
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And she sang with a voice, 
Like May R^oriey's of Larg, 

^'A maid and a salmon 
For young Sandy Harg." 

Oh white were her arms, 

And far whiter her neck— 
Her long locks in armfuls 

Overflowed all the deck ; 
One hand on the rudder 

She pleasantly laid, 
Another on Sandy, 

And merrily said • 
*' Thy halve-net has wrought thee 

A gallant day's darg — 
Thou 'rt monarch of Solway, 

My young Sandy Harg." 

Oh loud laygh'd young Sandy, 

And sworfe by the mass, 
"I'll never reign king, 

But 'mid gowans and grass." 
Oh loud laugh'd young Sandy, 

And swore, "By thy hand, 
My May Morlej'', Tm thine, 

Both by water and land : 
'Twere marvel if mer-woman 

Slimy and slarg, 
Could change the true love 

Of youn^ Sandy Harg." 

She knotted on^ ringlet, 

Syne knotted she twain, 
And sang — lo ! thick darkness, 

Dropp'd down on the main — 
She knotted three ringlets. 

Syne knotted she nine, 
A tempest stoop'd sudden 

And sharp on the brine, 
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Aii:1 away flew the bdat — 

There's a damsel in L.ar^ 
Will wonder what's come of thee,. 

Young. Sandy Harg. ; 

*> The sky's spitting fire," 

Cried Sandy — " and see 
Green Criffel reels round , 

And will choke up the sea ; 
From their bottles of tempest 

The fiends dcaw the' corks. 
Wide Solway h barmy,' ■» 

Like ale when it works : 
There sits Satan's daughter, 

Who works the dread darg. 
To mar my blythe bridal," 

Quoth young Sandy Harg. 

From his bosom a spell 

To work wonder^ he took 
Thrice kiss'd it, an^ smiled,' 

Then triuiQphantly $|i6pk 
The boat by the rudder^ 

The maid by the hair, 
With wailings and shrieks 

She bewildered the air ; 
He flung her far seaward — 

Then sailed off to Larg 
There was mirth At the bridal 

Of yoiing Sandy Harg. 

"The Master of Logan was unable to r<p- 
sist the influence of this wild ballad, and the 
sweet and bewitching voice which en>bodied 
it. The supper table, the wines and line 
dislies, were unregarded thuigs : his *hands, 
as the infection stole through him, kept: 
^eniperatc time, and his right foot beat, but 
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not audibly, an accompaniment to the melod j. 
Nor did the lady seem at all unconscious 
of her delicate witchery; she gradually si- 
lenced the cittern as the song proceeded, and 
before it ended, her voice, and her voice 
alcme, was heard ; and filled the chamber, and 
penetrated to the remotest rooms and galler- 
ies. The serv:int« hung listening in a crowd 
over each ortier s shoulders at the door of the 
room. The Preacher alone seemed untouch- 
ed by the song and the voice ; his hand and 
miouth k^pt accurate time ; with a knowing 
eye and a earefiil hand did he minister to his 
own necessities, giving no other indication of 
his sense of the accompaniment than an ac- 
quiescent nod, as much as to say, * Good, 
good V At length he desUted ; leaned back 
on the chair, and reposed, thankful and ap- 
peased. The Master wondered to see a man, 
accounted austere and abstemious, yield so 
pleasantly to the temptations of carnal com- 
forts; and the domestic who attended— a 
faithful follower of the Kirk — shook his head 
amongst his companions, and said, * There's 
an awful meaning in the Ministers way of 
eating this blessed night.' The yourg lady 
seemed to take much pleasure in what she 
called drawing the black snail out of its shell. 
No sooner had she finished her song —which 
concluded with the supper — than she took 
her seat at the table, and the conversation 
%as resumed. 
' •* It was now n /gh twelve o clock ; the 
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night, which had hitherto been wild and 
gusty, refused to submit to the rule of morn- 
ing without strife : the wind grew louder ; 
the rain fell faster ; the thunder of the aug- 
menting streams increased ; and now and 
then a flash of lightning rushed from a cloud 
in the east to one in the west, showing, by a 
momentary flame, the rustling agitation of 
the pines, and the foaming plunges which 
the mountain streams made from precipice to 
precipice. * The prince and power of the air 
is at work to-night,' said old Rodan, * and 
there will be sad news from the sea ' — * Fron* 
the sea, said ye ?' replied a matron, who pre- 
sided over the duties of the dairy ; • hira 
whom ye speak of, and I mauna name, is 
none sae far oflFas the sea. I wouldna gang 
down the Deadman's Gill this blessed night 
for the worth of Scotland's crown.' — * Whisht, 
for God's sake! whisht,' said the dame who' 
ruled amongst the poultry ; * the fiend has 
longings, ai:d is a sad listener ; but,, cummers, 
there's something about to come to pass in 
this tower to-night, that will be tauld in tale 
and ballad when the youngest of us is stiff and 
streeket. But w^e're safe — tlie buckler of the 
Gospel is extended before us, and the thick 
tempest will fall from us, like rain from a 
wild swan's wings. Lord send that the auld 
Tower may havid aboon our heads !' 

*' Never, from the time the tower was 
founded, did it contain a more joyous party ; 
the Master had drowned the memory of his 
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fears in song and wine ; the preacher hsA, 
apparently, sweetened down the severity of 
his manners by converse with the young lady 
and by the social cup ; and the lady herself 
gave a loose to her mirth and her eyes, and 
was willing to imagine that she had laid 
upon both the necks of her qompanions the 
pleasing yoke of her bondage. * Minister,"* 
said she, * I have long mistak.en your charac^ 
ter. I thought you a melancholy, morose 
mail, given to long preachments and muci 
abstinence, and one who thought that a glad- 
some heart was an offence worthy of punish* 
ment hereafter. Come, now, let me ask you 
a question or two in yoUr own vocation. 
What manner of woman was the witch of 
Endor?' Inhere was a sparkling humour ia 
the lady's eye when she asked this — there 
was still a slyer humour in the Preacher-s 
when he answered it: * On her personal 
looks, scripture is silelit : but I conceive her 
to have been a lovely young widow with a 
glorious jointure.' — ' Well, now, Parson,' she 
said, * 1 like you for this ; we must be 
better acquainted ; you must come and visiit 
me; I have heard that you are famous far 
discomfiting evil spirits, and for warring hand 
to har.d with aerial enemies.' — *Ay, truly^ 
young lady,' answered the Treacher ; * bu^ 
that was when this land was in the bends of 
iniquity: with our Kirk establishment, a 
new dispensation hath come upon the laud^ 
Master, the wine tarries with you.' 
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***Well, now,* said the young JIadj, 
there's our friend of the Tower here — ha 
imagined to-night that something evil would 
break right through all your new ^spehsa- 
ttons: he expect^ a visit from the grave 
—a social dame, in her windbg«sheet» was 
invited to supper. Parson* are yoa mau 
enough for her» should she come TOunoe in 
upon us ? I am alarmed at the vert image 
I nave drawn/— ** And let her come^^ and the 
Preacher* pouring out a brimming cop of 
wine— e'en, young lady, let her come— I 
trow I should soon sort her— this wine is ex- 
quisite now, and must be as <Ad as die ae« 
cession of the Stuarts — I trow I shovdd sort 
her-- 1 know the way, lady, how to send re- 
fractory spirits a trooping— I have letnied 
the art £rae a sure hand. It woidd do your 
heart good, w«re a spirit to appear^ to se^ 
how neatly I would go to work. Ah ! th^ 
predous art will peri^ for want of subjects — 
witchcraft will die a ioatural death for lack of 
witches, and my art will perish from the 
same cwse. I nope the art of making wine 
will be long remembered— for this is worthy 
of Calvin.* 

** * Minister,* said the young lady, looking^ 
slyly while she spoke at the Master* ^ let not 
auch ^ifts perish. Suppose this chair» with 
the saint curved on the back, to be a spirit^ 
wd show us how you would deal vdxh it,'— 

• Ye arc a cunning dame,* said the Pjreacher ; 

* d'ye tliink that 1 can make a timber utcndl 
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dissolve and depart like a spirit ? Awa m^ 
yoiit' Episcopal wit — and if you will gron^ 
daft, drink wine.' He took another sip.-^ 
' Thou art a most original parson/ said the 
young lady, laughing ; * hut I am desirous <rf 
becoming a disciple. Come ! this chair is a 
spirit— take to your tools/— *Weel, weeV 
lady,' said the Preacher, impatiently, * I shall 
e'en wa6te so much precious time for your 
amusement. But ye must not grow feared 
as I grow bold aud serious.'— •Are you sum 
that you will pot be afraid yourself?— such 
things have happened,' said the young lady« 
He orily answered/ * Verily, I haye heard so,' 
and th^n began. 

•• He took a swoyd fVom the wall, and de- 
scribed a circle, in' the centre of which he 
stood himself. * Over a line drawn with an 
instrument on which the name of God is 
written, nought unholy can pass. Master, 
stand beside me, and bear ye the sword.' H^ 
liext filled a cup with.^ater, and said, '£m^ 
blem of purity, and resembling God, for he 
is pure, as nought unholy can pass over thee 
whilst thou runnest in thy native fountain, 
neither shall aught unholy abide thy touch, 
thus consecrated— as thou art the emblem (£ 
God, go and do his good w^ork — Amen.' So 
saying, he turned suddenly round and dashed 
the cupful of water in the face and bosom of 
1;he young lady — fell on his knees, and bow- 
ed his head in prayer. She uttered scream 
^pohrscream; her complexion changed; b^ 
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laag locks twijDed and writlied Eke sopectts; 
the flesh seeaied to sfarivd oq her body; and 
a lig;ht s))oae in her eyes vhieh the Master 
trembled to look upon, She tmd to poiss; the 
circle towards hixn, but etmid not ; a huitiing 
flame seemed to eiieouqpass andeonsiime her ; 
and as she dissolved av^y^ he heard a voice 
saying, * But for that subtle priest;^ thou 
kswdst supped with nue in hdl f 

"** * Youag maa-,* said the Prmeher^ rising 
from his knees, ^give praise to God^, wa^ not 
to me —we have Tauqidshed, throo^ him, 
I cue of the stroogest and most subtle of 

Satan's emissaries. Thy ^Mid angel,, thy 
1; blessed mother^ sent me to tiiee in toy need^ 

•! and ilt behoved me to disal vmaiy vdth the 

I arlti&eer of Bsdsehood. Aid me in prsiyer, I 

■i besieech thee» for £»^Teness £»r pnttiing: on 

>j the sinful man to-ni^t — hr sviOingQf wine 

;! and vsmliowin,^ in eroature cssmforis; aud for 

utteriug nro£uie spee^csf. Ah! tiie evil 
one th'^ugnt he had put on adi^joise through 
whid) even p^neitratiou oziuld not pestetrate ; 
but I discerned him from the flrst, and could 
sirarice forbear a^ssuling him at onee« so full 
xvas I of iii^thiug. He was witty to his own 
eonfi^sion^ The il^Iastar kndt^ and prayed 
loud a::^ forveutly : the dom^lies were call* 
ed iu^ aiQid the wicHrship of God W3(s^ fiom that 
ni^ht» e. tablished in his housdiold. 

*' i .ook on me, my child,"* said the old 
man„ when he harl concluded his wEld story ; 
** I could have to!d this talc in a soberer 
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fas1iknf— yea» I eould even hare toW it tqi 
thee in at merrier shape— nttble^s the end and 
upshot TcouM h9xe been the same. I tell it 
to t^ce m>w^ lest its n^mc»ry should perish on 
tlic C3arth aa«l its mcNral mramin^ eease. Tell 
it to thy chiWren» and to thy children'^s 
chilidTtn. as I hare toM it» and do not lend an 
ear to the glojong vemons which the witty 
itncl i^rolkne relate. Hearken to them» and 
you mil believe that this fair and evil spirit 
w ns a, ipeee of lasd vtous fie^ and bIoQd» and 
that the potrer whidi the Preadier. and the 
IMaster c^ Lo;^ laboured to subdue was a 
l)atdi crf'old wine» xtkicix proved the conquer^ 
or, Tind laid them in Joy side by side» while 
tl'.c head doEnestie» a elever mi a sagadoiisf 
jntm^ invented this wondrous tale to eover 
their infinnities. ^ay» an thou smilest^ 
•e?€A relate it as thou wilt. Lattgbter is 
hapipiness,. and sorrow is admonition --and 
\v}iy shmxld not a story have its merry side 
and its sadj» as well as human life ? Fares 
well, my son — ^whenthou tellestthis storj^ 
say it was related to thee by an old man with 
a grey head» whose left foot was in the grave 
and the ri^t one breaking the brink«-the last 
of the boose of Logan.. 

THE LASS OF LOCHROYAN* 

''^O wha wilt shoe my bonnze foot? 

And wha will glove my hand ? 
And wlia will lace my middle jimp 

Wi* a Inngy lang linen band ? 

^ * Lochr^aa in GaUowa^* 



^ O wlia will kame mv yellow hair-^ 

Wi" a new-made silver kame ? 
And wba will father my youngs son 

Till Lord Gregory come hame ?'* 

"Thy father will shpe thy bonnie foot,-—* 

Thy mother will glove thy hand, - 
Thy sister will lace thy middle jim|>y 

Till Lord Gregory come to land. 

■ ■ • ■ • s 

" Thy brother will kame thy yellow hair^ 
Wi' a new made silver kame, — . 

And God will be thy bairh's father 
Till Lord Gregory come Lame," 

" But I will get a bonnie boat, 

And I will sail the sea, 
And I will to Lord Gregory gang, *' 

Since he Carina Come Same ;to me/^ 

Syne she's gar'd build a bonnie boat. 

To sail the salt, salt spa :, 
The sails were o' the light green silk. 

The tows o* taffetv. 

She hadna sail'd but twenty leagues-^ 
But twenty leagues and three, , 

"When she met wi' a rank robber, 
And a' his eompanie. 

•* Now, whether art thou tlie queen hersel,' 
( (For sae you weel might be) 
Or art thou the Lass o' Lochroyan, 
geekin' Lord Gregory f" 

«< O lam neither the queen," she saidj. 
, " Nor sic seem 1 to be ; — . , 
But I ^m the Lass o' Lochroyan, 
Seekin' Lord Gregory," 
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^* O see'st na thou yon bonnie bower ? 

Its a* co'er'd o'er wi* tin : 
When thou hast sailM it round abou^ 

Lord Gregory is within.'* 

And when she saw the stately tower^ 

Shiniu^ sae clear and bright, 
Whilk stood aboon the jawin' wave, 

Built on a rock of height ; — 

Says — *^ Row the boat, ray mariners, 

And bring me to the land ! 
For yonder I see my love's castle 

Close by the salt sea strand." 

She sail'd it round, and sail'd it rounds 
And loud, loud, loud cry'd she<^— 

** Now break, now break, ye fairy charms^ 
And set my true-love free !" 

She's ta'en her young son ip her arms, 

And to the door she's gane ; 
And lang she knock'd, and sair she ca'd, 

But answer got she nane. 

•* O open the door. Lord Gregory ! 

O open, and let roe in ! 
For the wind blaws through my yellow hair 

And the rain draps o'er my chin." 

** Awa', awa', thou ill woman ! 

Thou'rt nae come here for good ! 
Thou'rt but some witch or wiT warlock, 

Or mermaid o* the flood.'* 

" I am neither witch nor wil* warlock, 

Kor mermaid o' the sea ; 
But I am Annie o Lochroyan ; 

O open the door iq ine !** 
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** Gin tliou be Annie o' Locliroyan, 

(As I trow thou binna she) 
Now tell me some o* the love tokens 

That's past Ween thee and me.** 

" O dinna ye mind. Lord Gregory, 

As we sat at the wine. 
We changed the rings frae our fingers. 

And I can shew thee thine ? 

" O yours was glide, and gude enough. 

But ay the best was mine ; 
For yours was o' the gude red gowd,i — 

But mine o* the diamond fine. 

" And has na thou mind, Lord Gregory, 

As we sat on the hill, 
Thou twin'd me ,o* my maidenhied 

Right sair against my will ? 

" Now open the door. Lord Gregory r 

O open the door, I pray; 
For thy young son is in my dtms, 

And will be dead ere day." 

" If thou be Annie o* Loehroyan, 

(As I kehna thou to be) 
Tell me some mair o' the love tokens 

Past between rile and thee." 

Fair Annie turned her round aboiit— 

" Weel ! since that it be sae, 
May never woman, that has borne a son, 

Hae a heart sae fu' 6' wae ! 

<'Take down, take down that mast O' gowd / 

Set up a mast o' tree ! — 
It disna become a forsaken lady 
■ To sail sae royallie." 
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\Vhen tlic cock had crawn, and the day did 
dawn. 

And the sun began to peep, 
Then np and raise, Lord Gregory, 

And saif, sair did he weep. 

*' O i hae dreara'd a dream, mother, — 

I wish it may prove true ! 
That the bonnie Lass o' Lochroyan, 

Was at the yett e'en now. 

" O I hae dream'd a dream, mother, — • 
The thought o't jirars me greet ! 

That fair Annie o' Lochroyan 
Lay cauld dead at my feet." 

" Gin it be for Aiinie o' Lochroyan, 

That vou mj ke a' this din, 
She stood a hist night at your door, 

But I trow she warina in." 

" O wae betide tliee, ill woman ! — 

An ill death may'st thou dee ! 
That wadna open the door to her, 

Nor yet wad waken me." 

O he's gahe down by yon shore side^ 

As fast as he couhl fare ; 
He saw fair Annie in the boat, 

But the wind it tossed her sair. 

" And hey Annie, and how Arinie ! 

O Annie wilt thou bide !" 
But av the mair he cried Annie, 

The braider grew the tide. 

" And hey Annie, and how Annie ! 

Dear Annie speak to me !" 
But ay the louder he cried Annie, 

The louder roar'd the sea. 
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The wilid blew loud, the sea grew rougl^ 
And dash'd the boat on shore ; 

Fair Annie floated through the faemy 
But the baby raise no more. 

Lord Gregory tore his yellow bair. 

And made a heavy moan ; 
Fair Annie's corpse lay at his feet 

Her bonnie young son was gone. — ^ 

O cherry, cherry was her check, 

And gowden was her hair ; 
But clay-cold was her rosy lips — 

Nae spark o* life was there. 

And first he kissed her cherry cheek. 

And syne he kiss'd her chin. 
And syne he kiss'd her rosy lips — ■ 

There was nae breath within. 

" O wae betide my cruel mother ! 

An ill death may she dee ? 
She turned my true love frae my door^ 

Wha cam sae far to me. 

" O wae betide my cruel mother ! 

An ill deatli may she dee ! 
She turned fair Annie frae my door, 

Wha died for love o' me." 



THE FOUR GLENKENS' MINISTERS. 

After a long and fatiguing journey, I arrived 
at the Kenmure Arms Inn, New- Galloway, a' 
small but royal burgh upon the banks of the 
Ken, and distant only about a quarter of a 
mile from Kenmure castle, the beautiful 
Baronial residence of the ancient and noble 
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family of Kehmure. I slept soundly afteif 
the fatigue of the preceding evening, and it 
was almost ten o'clock before I awoke on a 
bright beaiitiful Sabbath morning, about the 
middle of June. The sun was already far up 
in the heavens, and a number of individuals 
stood at their doors, in their holiday suits, 
with their Bibles and Psalm-books in their 
hands ; others were slowly moving towards 
the church, with a serious composed as- 
pect, as if revolving in their mind, the 
solemn duties in wTiich they were to be en- 
gaged in the course of the day. Ashamed of 
my indolence I hastily dressed myself, and 
rung for breakfast. My landlady made her 
appearance, and I inquired if it could possibly 
be time for church. " It will soon be time/' 
replied she, " for to-day being our sacrament, 
public service begins earlier than on ordinary 
days." "As I do not approve of travelUng 
on Sundays, when it Can be avoided, I think 
I shall remain to-day, and be present at the 
solemnity. I suppose there vail be no diffi- 
culty in finding a seat ?" '* O no. Sir, foi* 
the preaching is without ; however, I suppose 
this will be the last time, for by next year 
our new church will be finished, and it will 
be large enough for all the congregation, and 
those who join with us from the neighbour- 
ing parishes." *' I understand it is custom- 
ary to come from a great distance upon oc- 
casions of this kind ?' *' O yes, twelve or 
foui'teen miles is thought nothing of, a .d on 
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the Sunjlay previous the assistant ministers 
enjoin it as a duty upon their hearers, to em- 
brace every opportunity of this kind, as the 
sacrament is dispensed only once a^year in 
this and the adjoining parishes." "Mr 
Currie of Carscphairn, Mr M*Gowan of 
Dairy, and Mr Thomson of Balmaclellan, 
are your assistant ministers I think — their 
names are familiar to me, closely associated 
with those of their respective parishes, and so 
blended with my earliest recollections that 
they seem to be old and intimate acquaint- 
ances, although I have been in a foreign 
country the greater part of my life. But in 
a distant land we cherish all thait we can re- 
member of our early youth, and there, even 
the name of a stranger sounds like music in 
our ears, if he came from the heath-covered 
mountains of our own much loved Scotland." 
After a hurried breakfast, and some slight 
alteration in my dress, I went to the place of 
worship, where a large concourse of peopleT 
had already assembled. I was accommodat- 
ed with a seat in the manse tent, which I 
considered as particularly fortunate, the day 
being very hot and sultry : and about noon 
there was thunder, accompanied by a smart 
shower of rain ; and but for this arrangement 
1 would have been awkwardly situated, not 
being provided with an umbrella. After 
prayer and praise, we had an eloquent and 
appropriate discourse from Mr Gillespie, 
(minister of the parish) wTieii the solemiv 
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iduty of ** serving the tables" commenced, and 
was conducted in a very becoming manner. 
I suppose some hundreds must have joined 
on this occasion, in celebrating the death of 
our blessed Saviour ; and it was really a 
beautiful and imposing sight to see them 
seated among the tombs of their ancestorp, 
and partaking of the sacred elements, be- 
neath the canopy of a clear blue sky — the 
fields clothed with a rich verdure, and enam- 
elled with flowers, and the trees which bound- 
ed the lovely landscape on either side of the 
churchyard, adorned with the gayest foliage 
of summer, from which a number of little 
winged songsters poured forth their mellow 
notes responsive to the vocal harmony of the 
many human voices that in mingling chorus 
was borne aloft towards the portals of heaven. 
It was also very interesting to see the four 
ministers standing uncovered within the sa- 
cred pale, in the discharge of their solemn 
functions. The heads of Mr M'Gowan and 
Mr Thomson were whitened o'er by the hand 
of time, and the locks of Mr Currie were 
also mingling with the. silver gray. Mr 
Gillespie was much younger than any of his 
reverend brethren, and his appearance was 
altogether youthful and very engaging — 
his countenance though pale wns animated 
and intelligent, and when lighted up by the 
smile of kindness and benevolence ( its usual 
expression^ was singularly prepossessing Ex- 
tremely affable and easy of approach, his man- 
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ners were polished in the highest de^ee, and 
his conversation agreeable, and replete with 
the rich intellectual stores of a highly culti- 
vated mind. 

. At the conclusion of public worship I re- 
ceived an invitation to spend the evening at 
the manse, and an introduction to his sisters 
and the other assistant ministers, followed as 
a matter of course. Our coBversation chiefly 
turned upon the occurrences of the day, and 
the solemn duties in which we had severally 
been engaged, having a tendency to keep alive 
the salutary impression which these had pro- 
duced. Though in each of the worthy divines 
I observed some striking peculiarity that' 
more strongly marked his character and fav- 
ourite pursuits, yet one characteristic was ob- 
servable in all, viz; that charity, benevolence^ 
unaffected piety, and simplicity of manner, 
which generally distinguish the real Christian, 
from those who are merely pretenders to the 
name. After an evening spent in the 'most 
satisfactory manner, we took leave of each 
other with the hope expressed on all sides that 
we s^iould meet again at no distant period^ 
and I promised a visit to each of iny 
worthy friends, immediately after my return 
' to my native country. I was then on ray 
way to Liverpool, whence I embarked for 
North America, where I was stationary up-* 
wards of two years Upon my return I felt 
a strong wish to revisit the romantic district 
of the Glenkcns, and spend a few days with 
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ihc " four ministers," in whose society I had 
passed so agreeable an evening before my last 
trip across the Atlantic, I alighted at the 
Kenmure Arms as formerly, and was instant- 
ly recognised by mine host and hostess, from 
whom I made enquiries respecting Mr Gilles- 
pie and his three worthy colleagues, and with 
melancholy surprise learned that they were 
all dead ! All of them had been swept off in 
the short period of a year, and within a few 
months of each other. Mr M*Gowan, the 
eldest of the three, had survived his brethem 
only to witness the last duties paid to depart- 
ed worth, and to mourn the ties of broken 
friendship which were so soon to be united in 
the world of spirits, when he dropt into the 
grave, full of days, yet lamented by a numer- 
ous family and a Jarge circle of acquaintances, 
as if he had fallen in the prime of life — mourn- 
ed too in a beautiful poetic effusion, from the 
gifted pen of Miss L. Gillespie. The circum- 
curastances attending Mr Gillespie's death 
were particularly affecting. Long attached 
to an amiable and accomplished female, he 
had been united to the object of his early af- 
fection only a fev\r months, when he was seized 
with a malignant fever, which soon put a 
period to his existence, leaving his young wife, 
and a family of affectionate brothers and 
sisters, almost inconsolable for his loss. Those 
families dispersed and far distant from their 
peaceful abode, the happy homes of childhood, ' 
tire now cast upon the wide world without a 
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parental roof to shelter thera, and far removecl 
from each other in the land of strangers. 
But affection still lingers on the banks of 
Ken — one social tie remains — the sacred link 
of kindred feeling that shall long unite these 
scattered families in bonds of the striclest 
union ; and when time has assuaged the poig- 
nancy of anguish, the hallowed remembrance 
of the past, and of the many virtues which 
adorned the husbands, fathers, and brothers, 
whom they now untimely mourn, shall be re- 
viewed with pleasing satisfaction ; and when 
they shall again revisit their native Glenkens, 
the inhabitants of that peaceful valley shall 
hail them with the iaffectionate welcome of 
long-remembered friendship, and there long, 
long shall be cherished the memory of the 
•* four Glenkens' Ministers.", ' - 



LINES 

COMPOSED AT MIDNIGHT SEPTEMBER, 1842. 

The antique Bridge* that spans the Dee 
To-night was visited by me; " ^ ' = 
A lovelier scene I'll never see 

Than then I saw, 
Before it fades, my friend, for thee 

The scene Til draw. — 

* On the overthrow of the Romish Church E.^tabllshment in 
Scotland, »nd consequent destruction of all lib edifices, the ma-' 
terials of which they were coLstructed were unscrupulously U8cd 
in the erection of luildings for common pui poses. Manv a 
village alehouse and country smiihy have sprung from the'^i. 
gaulic skcictou of a neighlounng monusicry ; aud the walla 
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The river murmurs like a rill, 

Tbe trees that fringe the linn are still. 

The moon is wandering at her will 

Some stars among, 
The outline of the tufted hill 

Is clear and strong. 

In human, or in heavenly cause 
Most dear to man is man's applause ; 



once consecrnted to devotion, and sonorous wilh the strains of 
holy rainstrelsy, now echo the profane jest and coarse tale. — 
The noble dubt of Alexander stopping the bung. hole is noean 
and ludicrous, compared with this solemn instance of unstable 
grandeur. 

In the advantages of this sacrilege the old bridge of Tongland 
fully participated, having been in great part constructed of the 
stones of the old Priory, which was situated hard by. 

The old church had been built on part of the site, as a win. 
dow is still to be seen in the old wall^ which evidently liad been 
part of the old Abbey, There is little doubt but that the 
Manse, the Cornmill and kiln, the Paper mill, and the greater 
part of the houses in and near the Village of Tongland, were 
constructed from the materials of the Priory. As a proof 
of which, in all or the greater part of them, pieces of hewn free, 
stone are to be found, such as were used in buildings ol the kind 
at that time. 

• The Editor in his boyhood remembers an old woman named 
Marion Muir of Woodhead, then about ninety years old, who 
Used to tell that part of the tower was standing in hei young days, 
as high as the kirk, and who perfectly remembered the time woiu, 
but still formidable juggs affixed to the old Piiory wall. 

The same ancient chronicler also told that a tradition of not 
very distant date bore, that, when some workmen were engaged 
in clearing away rubbish during their seaich for large stones, 
they struck upon a vault, on opening which they found three 
human skeletons in a sitting posture, with the' fiagnieuts of 
stone vesstU and three pewter plates lying belore them. The 
outline of a doorway was distinctly traceabie; but the passage 
had been closed up with solid masonry. It may be unnecessary 
to remind the reader, that the Papal Church sometimes iijfiicted 
deaih on schismatics and unbelievers by insmnrirjg them in cells 
iu which were placed bread, a pitcher of water, c,n'J a lam^). 
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How 'rapt the moment when he draws 

The acclamation ! 
Be mine the lonely, moonlight pause 

Of meditation. 

Sublime the hour, when, undismayed 
By broken rank and shivered blade^ 
Heroic bands to conquest wade — - 

The silent hour. 
When David sang aud Jesus prayed. 

Has greater power. 

Its proper course each feeling takes; 
Love— friendship— piety awakes. 
Anticipation, dubious, makes 

The bosom throb ; 
And memory, with its thousand aches. 

Evokes the sob. 

My mind meanders, like the stream 
I gaze upon, as in a dream, 
Whose mazy tributaries seem, 

Through moor and meadow, 
Now lighted by a passing gleam. 

Now lost in shadow. 

Thou waterest many a wild, dark Dee 
And many a garden, fair to see ; 
The castle wall is swept by thee. 

And hamlet lowly : 
Emblem of mirth, alternately, 

And melancholy. 

Of myriads who their dwelling make 
On thy sweet banks, by stream and lake 
How many of the eyes that wake « 

In joy to-morrow. 
Before its evening close mnst take 

A tinge of sorrow ? 
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To-?iicrlit my spirit should be gay, 
For niljrilt is sweeter far than day, 
And every beam-besprinkled spray 

Betokens gladness, 
Yet like the man in Lillo's* play 

Pm full of sadness. 

Intelligence I long to hear 
Of one who is to me most dear. 
The sound of streams is in his ear, 

Laid on his pillow ; 
Bring of him tidings that will cheer 

On thy quick billow. 



RUTHERFORD'S THREE, 

WI TNESSES. 

When the Rev. Samuel Rutherford began 
his ministerial labours in Galloway, his charge 
embraced the three parishes of Kirkmabreck, 
KJrkdale and Anwoth, and he preached alter- 
nately at the three places. The inhabitants of 
his district were far from being distinguished 
for their piety and virtues ; but were on the 
contrary, a profane, irreligious set, as very 
sons of Belial as ever pastor had to deal with. 
After divine service they were in the habit of 
meeting in the neighbourhood of the Kirk, 
for the purpose of enjoying themselves in 
various amusements, such as shooting the 
bow, putting the stone, curling, and wrest- 

* This allu les to the striking scene in George Barnwell, which 
iimntdiiitely precedes the muider of the * Uncle.* 
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liog. With a view of stopping these sinftil 
practices, Mr. Rutherford had remonstrated 
with them in private, and reprimanded them 
from the pulpit — but all was without ef- 
fect. At length he fell upou a plan which 
he trusted would be more successful. One 
day, on which the Sacrament of the I^ord s 
Supper had been administered in the church 
of Anwoth, when some men were preparing 
to proceed to their usual diversions, the min- 
ister went up to them and proposed to join 
the party. To this they readily assented — 
When they had arrived at the accustomed 
place of meeting he told them he bad a new 
amusement to shew them. He desired them 
to search for three large stones. When they 
were found, he caused them to be set up at 
regular distances, and then begged them all to 
attend to what he was about to say. "These 
stones," said he, "I pronounce emblems of the 
Holy Trinity, of the Father^ the 5o», and 
the 'Holy Ghost : and when you stand before 
the awful tribunal of your Creator, they shall 
be witnesses against you^ if you persist in 
these imholy and soul-destroying practices.'* 
This solemn warning had the, desired effect — 
no such desecration of the Sabbath has ever 
taken place there since, and the stones long 
continued to be regarded with peculiar vener- 
ation. 

But about eighty or a hundred years ago, 
when a number of men were engaged in rais- 
ing stones nith which to build dykes, one of 
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them more audacious than the rest declared 
he would raise Kutherford's three witnesses 
if he once had his breakfast. H is fellow-work-i 
men tried to dissuade him : but in vain. He 
swore a terrible oath that if Rutherford's 
ghost were to try to prevent him, he should 
succeed no better than they had. They sat 
down to breakfast — himself on one of these 
sacred stones. But as he was swallowing the 
first morsel, it stuck fast in his throat and 
choked him. 

SONNETS 

OCCASIONED BY THE UNTIMELY DEATH OP A 

BEAUTiFi'L AND AMIABLE YOUTH, A 

NATIVE OF GALLOWAY. 



HAPPINESS. 

^ Look out and listen — do yon hear or see 

The steeds that bring from school our darling^ 
boy?' 

So spake the exulting father, in his joy, 
To sons and daughters, gazing earnestly 
From window, and from hill-top — * Yes, 'tis' Hfe/ 

No, 'ti^ not' — thus the fond ones would employ 

Hours, and each other lovingly annoy r 
At last he comes — and leaping suddenly, — 
Blushing with love, and radiant with health— 

To their embrace, a kiss he gives to each. 
O gentle brother ! O beloved son ! 

JSurronnde<l by the appliances of wealth. 
The fnigrant landscape and the sparkling beach ; 

Of hnppy scenes earth holds no happier one. 
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BEREAVEMENT. 

Twelve months have past — the summer's sun is 
bright, 

And more than summer's glory decks the year^ 

The very day, the very hour is here — ? 
Be every curtain closed against the li^ht, 
Let darkness reig^n — altho' it is not night. 

No blithe and lovely welcomers appear ; 
. The sound is heard of his. approaching^ bier; ' : 
Strange steps are shuffling in the Hall,, not slight 
Yet half-supprest — and every chamber holds 

A separate mourner: . Fatal was the wave 
Of Corn wall's shore to him, whose dear remains 
• The inexorable shell of lead enfolds : 
No eye behejd-r-np hand wqs neor to.save; 

Life had for him short joys, but shorter pains* 

iir. . . 

CONSOLATION. 

Be comforted; he is not dead but sleepeth. ,. ? 

The words are known, the speaker is believed 
- "Who at the sepulchre untimely grieved 
Of one He loved, and watch perpetual keepeth 
OW every ey^ that with like sorrow w^epeth, . . 

Sob's, sister's, father's, friend's — let the bereaved 

Confide in him — they will not be deceived — 
Who sows in tears, of joy a harvest reapeth — 
When death has triumphed, la f f git/ age mubicomole^ 

And where are words like liis ? iSearch sky and 
wild, ' 

Ask questions of the day and of the night, 

Ancl wisdom's variegated page unrol ; 
Theaturn to Him who blessed the happy child | 

And said, * For such the kingdom is of light.' 
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A COUNTRY KIRN. 

*• And aye a rantin kirn we gat." — Burns. 

^0 a person brought up in a town, there is 
Something remarkablj' interesting and amus« 
ing in a group of merry rustics assem- 
bled at a country kirn. Their manners, 
though they may appear rude and unpolish- 
ed, are, nevertheless, artless, innocent, and 
inoffensive. The peasantry of Scotland are 
isocial and friendly to each other, charitable 
to the poor and civil and obliging to all. — 
They are sincere in love, faithful in matri- 
mony, undaunted in the field, and calm and 
resigned in the hour of death. The earliest 
songs of Caledonia teach us, that her children 
were simple and unaffected — temperate, Coii- 
stant, and brave : and while they raise in our 
minds the most pleasing and tender emotions, 
they recall to our recollections the glorious 
days of yore, when the clan of the chieftain 
assembled at the pibroch or the bagpipes, and 
the bugle on the walls of the Baron's strong- 
hold bade his warriors arise. When wehear one 
of these songs feelingly sung in a company of 
honest swains, the mind insensibly wanders 
back to the feudal, aye, and the golden days 
of old Scotland, when our forefathers wore 
plain broad-skirted coats, and blue bonnets, 
and lived upon kail and brose, knowing no 
other drink save the crystal fount, or, on joy- 
ful occasions, a little unadulterated Ferintosh 
~days, when peace and plenty smiled upon 
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hill and dale, and contentment on the "peasanVsi 
cot ; — when the landlord was kind and liber- 
al to his tenant, and the prosperity of both 
made the cottager rejoice; when excisemen 
were yet unborn, and factors and poachers 
were unknown in the land. 

As I was travelling one afternoon last 
week, in a certain district in the South of 
Scotland, I called at a farm-house where I 
was well acquainted. My name was no soon- 
er announced, than the mistress, with a bread- 
plate in her hand, came out to receive me, 
and ordering the kitchen maid to take hold of 
my horse, I alighted and followed the good 
matron into the parlour. I was a little sur- 
prised to observe the house in some confusion, 
and the carpet and tables removed from the 
room to which I had been conducted. But 1 
was scrircely seated, when my hostess began 
to offer an apology for the state of her house, 
by telling me that it was their kirn night, 
and hoping that I had no engagement to 
prevent me staying over night with them, as 
the kirn might perhaps aflFord me some a- 
musement. Having no particular eitgage- 
ment that evening, and as a kirn was alto- 
gether new to me, I accepted the kind invita- 
tion, and laid aside my great coat and over- 
alls. Upon enquiring after my worthy friend 
the farmer, or, as I shall occasionally call him, 
the goodman, I was informed that he was 
with his men in the barn ; and knowing 
that the goodwife would have several prepar- 



^tions to iriake f6r thd approaching JetS 
champetre^ I left her to her domestic avoca- 
tions, and sought my way to the harn. There 
I found the honest farmer, sitting upon a 
isack about half full of griain, whistling a slow 
tune, and, with both his hands thrust deep 
into his breeches pockets, overlooking his 
servants, who were employed in sweeping 
but oile end of the birn, and placing planks 
of wood to s?rve as seats in the evening. I 
confess it gave mc great pleasure and satis- 
faction ^td see the generous-hearted man so 
anxious to have his kirn got up in grood stylej 
and, after the oppressive toils of harvest," to 
give his reapers one night of glee and merri-* 
mcnt. The Operations in the brirn being 
coitipleted, we returned to the house, where 
we found tea ready in a small bed-room, of 
wfiich we partook, in company with the 
farmer's son and daughter, Mr James and 
Miss Mary, and a Aiiss Katy M^Bride, a 
iseamstress in the village, \Vho Irom her being 
hiuch about farrti-homes, was considered very 
useful on Such occasions. The gobd people 
told me that it had long been their custom 
to take tei before the bustle of the evening 
commenced, both becduse it was more agrees 
able, and that it enabled the family to be more 
attentive tb the kirn folks. — When tea was 
finished, the females retii^ed to the parlour, 
and a jingling amongst cups and saucers left 
no doubt in my mind as to what they were 
busied with. The goodman, Mr James, and 

Dd 
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f , had sat nearly half an hour, enjoying cfta' 
conversation upon various subjects, when we 
were startled by a loud horse-laugh from the 
kitchen, which was succeeded by the sounds 
of many different voices, seemingly of people 
dated with good humour, and bent upon fim 
and glee. In a short time afterwards, Nelly 
the dairy maid, entered the room where we 
were sitting, and giving us to understandf 
that the parlour was nearly filled, began to 
carry out the chairs. The goodman got up^ 
^nd putting on his Sunday coat, which was 
lying ready on the bed, we marcfied into ther 
parlour. What a rare sight for a citizen T 
The room was literally crowded with healthy- 
looking, decently attired men, women, an J 
children, seated on chairs, boards and bench- 
es ; in the midst of which stood three tables»; 
covered with tea dishes, of all shapes, and 
sizes, and patterns, with abundance of wheat- 
en bread, barley bread, and oaten cakes, 
mutton ham, beef ham, cheese, &e., &c. At 
the first table sat the goodwife, dressed in a? 
brown coloured cotton gown, overrun with 
extraordinary large figures of roses, of a live- 
ly red, outside of which her pincushion and 
scissors hung dangling at the end of a brass^ 
chain ; at the second table sat Miss Katyi, 
prim, and stiff as a poker, and affecting aa 
€ingaging simper and infantine lisp ; at the 
lowermost table sat Miss Mary, neatly away-'. 
ed in a white skirt and black silk spencer (of 
Miss Katy's making) with a light blue sasK 
and her hair curled md adorned with gum^ 
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fiowers, in a style o( artless elegance that 
mifirht have excited admiratioa eveii at 
Almack's ; —all actively employed in pouring 
out tea for the m3rry guests. The goodman, 
who was sitting in his old elbow chair on the 
^eft side of his spouse, having pronounced a 
short bles3in<j, Mr James and I set about 
handing round the tea, bread, &c', an em- 
ployment which closely engaged our ^ttcil- 
tion upwards of an hour ; and iii compliment 
to both parties, I. must say, that the enter- 
tainment was good and plentiful, and that 
the guests did it ample justice, by the extra- 
ordinary quantity which thoy consumed — 
The company being at length fully satisfied^ 
proceeded towards the barn to enjoy the de- 
lights of punch and dancing ; but James and 
I remained behind, to render our assistance 
in waiting upon a second party, who had 
been later in coming, so that it was about 
nine o'clock when my companion and I set 
out for the barn. The dancing was already 
begun. The barn smelled strongly o^ 
whisky toddy ; mirth beamed in every eye^ 
and joy and hilarity prevailed throughout. — . 
In a corner, behind a largo oaken table, sat 
the goodman, filling the mirth-inspiring bev- 
erage from a jolly looking punch bowl into 
wine glasses, to be distributed amongst the 
company by a half-grown la:l, who served 
him in the capacity of herd, bo soon as he 
sd.w me, he beckoned me to come towards him^ 
and placing me on his left hand, presented. 
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tne with a glass of punch, and drank to m j^ 
telf and family, which compliment I return- 
ed, wishing him luck and prosperity in hisf 
agricultural concerns. Oti every side of the 
farmer sat the most respectahle of his cottarsy 
many of whom helng triadesmen, and having 
apprentices, came under the denomination 
of masters, and of course thought them- 
selves entitled to a seat nearer the' goodman, 
than the common labourers^ 'A'h^y laughed 
immoderately at all their host^s dull jokes, and[ 
uniformly agreed with every thing he said or 
proposed, while they kept emptying their 
glasses to " your very good health, master, anrf 
mony mae sic mefry kirns may ye hae.*'— 
They talked of the days of other years, and 
of old men who had once lived in the barony, 
hut who had been long since gathered unta 
their fathers. The gbodman related many 
wonderful adventures of his youthful days, 
which were listened to with the most devout 
attention; and oftener than once I coulrf 
perceive a tear steal down the furrowed cheeks' 
of the worthy old man, as the recollections of 
early life dawned upon his mind, aaid memory 
conjured up his chivalric achievements in 
days gone bye. As their hearts became^ 
warmed with the punch, they brought upoi^ 
the carpet many old legendary tales connect- 
ed with the place, over some of which it was 
readily seen '*the twilight of uncertainty harf 
cast its shadow, and the night of forgetful-^ 
acas was about to descend for evep.'* 
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While these hearty blades were thus saeri- 
ficing to the rosy god, and drowning their 
cares in the bowl, the dance was kept up 
wit^ gi eat spirit and gaiety by the lads and 
lasse?, and every Jockey had his Jenny, who 
w^^ his partner in the dance, and the object 
of his care and attention throughout the ev- 
eping. I was beginning to grow somewhat 
tired of my seat at the table, when I chanced 
to get my eye upon Miss Katy, " all forlorn," 
on the opposite side of the bam, and muster- 
ing up all the little gallantry I possessed, I 
crossed the floor, and seated myself by her 
side. I found her very communicative, and 
both able and willing to give me the history 
of almost every one present. There was 
certainly a motely assemblage of people of all 
ages, amounting, as near as my fair friend 
^nd I could calculate, to about 70. In one 
comer weye to be seen a number of married 
women, who seemed to enjoy a tete-a tete 
conversation amongst themselves, and taste 
the punch as it came round, without paying 
any regard to the dancing. Near them was 
a group of buxom wenches, playing ofT all 
their barn-door artillery upon some half a 
dozen young ploughmen, on the other side of 
the house, whose looks and gestures gave 
every encouragement to their fair besiegers. 
And on the lower bench sat two or three 
elderly maidens, who, having spent the best 
of their days in fruitless attempts to get yok- 
c4 to hijjsbands, were on the very point of 
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resolving to be contented without tliem, stud 
go down to the worm in the purity of their 
virginity. In another corner w^as a dozea 
ragged, raggamuffin, shirtless sons of Krin, 
with their breeches unbuttoned at tlie knees, 
and their neckercluefs knotted in the true 
Tipperary fashion. Some of them having 
recently left their v 

"Own native isle of the ocean. 

were lodging with one of their conn try rae» 
in the neighbouring village, and having as- 
sisted my much respected fiiend towards the 
conclusion of the harvest, became entitled to 
an hivitation to the kirn, which they had not 
failed' to attend, in company with their land-^- 
)ord, his wife, and son. . There were l^atrick 
O'Casey and Patrick O'Leary, Dennis Kil-^ 
diffenyand Terrence M'Fouster, with Teddy 
CWoolaghan and Owen O'Braghlahan, t^* 
gether with Morgan O'Foggarty ami Fag^ 
gerty O'RafTerty, not forgetting Mrs O'Fogu 
garty, and little Master O'Foggerty, wi^th 
his sandy- coloured hair, potatoe-plastered 
cheeks, and tattered inexpressibles, scarcely 
reaching halfway down his stoekingless little 
legs. VVhilst the spinster was thus amusing 
me with an account of the princij al charac- 
ters at the kirn, two stranjrers were introduc- 
ed in the shape of a dashing young farmer 
and a schoolmaster, who, ignorant of the. 
kirn, had called to see the family in their 
way home from a neighbouring farm. This, 
was a fresh subject foi: Miss Kucty, and I was, 
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let into the history of both in a twinkling.—* 
The first of these personages was dressed in a 
blue cpat, white vest, and black trowsers, 
with a black silk stock, boots and spurs. He 
;e^tered in a somewhat forward and familiar 
manner, with a whip in his hand, and a 
pointer at his heels, and seemed to consider 
himself vastly superior to all around him — • 
He was the son of a respectable farmer, and 
iTot being destined for any of the learned 
professions, he was removed fiom school, whei^ 
he Qould read the Bible well, and solve the 
questions in the Golden Rule of Three, to 
assist his father in his agricultural concerns. 
As he grew up, he becanie a sportsman, a 
cavalryman, and the darling of his mother. — 
Like others of our modern young farmers, 
too, he rode to town every Wednesday — 
€trutt^d down to the cattle market— struck 
every beast he passed over the back with his 
whip — got his boots besmeared with mud — 
walked up to town again, and, upon meeting 
a friend, would put the end of his whip in his 
mouth, and talk nughtily about the prices of 
cattle, and the quality of those in the market. 
In short, thoiigh he was a laughing-stock to 
every thinking person who knew him. yet in 
the eyes of his mother and maiden aunts, he 
was tl^e very quintessence of young farmers 
—the flower and pink of the whole country 
side — another Apollo of Belvidere. The 
schoolmaster was a fat little man, in a thread- 
bare, olive CQloured surtout, and white woollen 
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stockings — a complete pedant, and, to all ap-^ 
pearance^ labouring under some mental uislU 
ady. He had lately foui^d that there was. 

" A charm in woman's eye/* 

But unfortunately he had also discovered 
that fickleness and instability wer^ the char- 
acteristics of the sex, for the lady, of his heart 
had lately ridiculed his passion, and in one^ 
short minute had overturned all bis plans 
and ideas of future happiness, which the 
little man had been assiduo.usly building for 
more than two years. The yo^Ung farmer 
danced several reels with the lasses, and was 
so particular in his attentions to Miss Mary, 
that several began to think his coming 
that night was not altogether, accidental. 
The Dominie, on the other hand, was re- 
markably demure and reserved, positively re- 
fusing to dance, and alleging ofi an excuse 
that he had sprained his ankle ; but the true 
reason was, as I afterwards learned, that he 
wished to preserve his dignity amongst the 
children. 

The dancing was now left oflp for half an 
hour, until the company had partaken ofal 
cold collation ; after which the punch waa 
^gain set a circulating, and, to give the 
fiddler a rest, we had some excellent songs. 
The first song was •* The Harper of Mull/* 
by an old shepherd ; and though he sung it 
well, yet it lost much of its cfflct by the 
manoeuvres with which he prefaced it. WHien. 
asked for a song, he declared that h(? ncvcir 
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sung, and that it would be needless to pres^ 
him ; but pressing seemed to be just what he 
required, for at length he gave a loud Jiem^ 
i?vhich was received as a signal for silence by 
the whole house. He cast his eyes upon the 
ground, stroked his forehead, drew his hand 
over his mouth and relieved it of the quid ; 
then hoping that those near him would lend 
their assistance, he laid his head back against 
the wall placed his arms akimbo, crossed his 
legs, and fixing his eye upon a swallow's nest 
in the bam roof, commenced. — *^ Auld Lang- 
syne," w^s next sung, and the company join- 
ed loudly in the chorus. The goodman gave 
** Willie brew'd a peck o' maut," in which he 
was joined by Lis merry companions round 
the table, who spoke and sung from the very 
heart, as if, by the p\inch they had swallowed, 
their hearts had been buoyed up into their 
mouths. Miss Mary favoured us with 
" Coming through the rye,*' and " Nid 
noddin," which she executed with much 
good taste apd sweetness. As the gentleman 
of the birch would not condescend to dance, 
>ve insisted strongly that he should sing, ty 
which, after sickening us with a long apology 
interlarded with Latin quotations, he consent- 
ed. But O, ye Nine ! what surprise w^j 
ours, when the little Dominie began to sing 
in a tongue neither Scotch nor English, nor 
high German, nor low Dutch ; but in th^!; 
^ame language in which Demosthenes of old 
addressed the Athenians. In a word, bea^t7• 
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tempted one of the Odes of Anacreon, tea 
tune which, as nobody knew, every body was 
willing to believe to ue of his own compos- 
ition ; though no one pared if it bad been one 
of the identical airs to which the jolly poet 
sung his amorous ditties, or Homer his 
Iballads in the str,ects of Athens ; which 
might have been dug up with other literary 
fragments of antiquity, lately discovered a- 
inongst the ruins of Herculane^m. Robert 
Burns ! had Heaven but spared thee to have 
heard a barnfull of " buirdly chiels and clever 
hizzics" thus insulted with a Greek song, how 
would the blood have boiled in thy veins, and 
thy noble heart have beat with indignation, 
to see "learning, with his Greekish face" 
slight with lofty disdain the beautiful produc- 
tions of Scotia's bards ! as if those simple and 
heartfelt lays, the pride and boast of every 
true Scotchman, and the delight and admir- 
ation of all, were too illiterate or vulgar to 
{)ass the lips of a pedagogue, who knew a 
ittle more than his neighbours about the 
languages of ancient Greece and Rome — 
Italian and Geography, 

After a few more songs, the younger part 
of the company betook themselves to dancing 
with ten times more spirit than before. — > 
Ceremony was now laid aside, and nothing 
was to be heard but the sound of the fiddle, 
and the clattering of iron-shod shoes on the 
liarn floor. The goodman himself, who had 
by this time forgot both his cares and his 
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yeays, sprung up, and making one of his be^t 
bows to the dairymaid, prepared for a reel^ 
amidst loud and long continued cheering.— 
'The t^une struck up, and away flew the carle, 
cocking his little old knee before him, and 
teating one, two, three, and a hop. He set 
to Nell, and Nell set to him ; and Nell took 
hold of her skirt on each side, with hei: finger 
and thumb, and she skipped first to the one 
side of him, and then to the o^her, accompany- 
ing each hop with a fascinating inclinatioji of 
ttie head ; the goodman, on the other hand, 
his skipping days being over, contented him- 
self with raising his hands towards his shoul- 
ders, snapping his fingers, and lifting his feet 
like a mai(i in a washing pail. The tune 
cYiauged—wkough, cried the goodman, and 
off he ran, keej)ing his left hand before him, 
amidst the reiterated acclamations of every 
one present, and to the amazement of some 
half a score of little urchins playing at " hide 
and seek" in the other end of the bam, 
who stood gaping with wonder to see " the 
master" footing it so merrily with the byre- 
woinan. The principal dancers of tb^ even- 
ing were a young joiner and blacksmith, who 
took the lead in all the dances, directed the 
fiddler, and were scarcely ever off the floor. — 
They kicked, capered, and wheeled— did the 
treble shuffle, and the double treble ; and, by 
holding out longest, were looked upon as the 
best dancers in the house. But the l^im 
was drawing to a close; the effects of the 
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Inrbisky were becoming gradually TDore con-, 
spicuous — wives began to use their eloquence 
in persuading their husbands to go home— 
the fiddler waxed muddy, and was often 
heard scraping behind the fiddle bridge — the 
goodwife. Miss Mary, Miss K^ty, the two 
strangers, and Mr James were no more to be 
seen — the attendants on the punch bowl 
yrer^ sin^ng 

** We are na fou,' we're no that fou,** &c. 
And an old cobler, overcome with drink, and 
imable to rise, lay under one of the seat^ 
happy as a King, and attempting tp sing 

V Whefi we fell we aye gat up again. 
And sae will be yet*' 

Such was the state of things when I left 
ihe bam, after having drank a farewell glassy 
to the h^lth and happiness of the farmer 
and his people, and wishing that they nught 
live to see *^ mon¥ mae kc merry kirns."* 



AUTUMN, 

Tbc brijrbt green robe that sominer hfel j woie 

Hath ^ded into Aotoran^s sickly hue; 

Tree, bush, and floweret weep the diilly dew^ 
Jind woodland melody is heard no more. 
The fkriner now has gathered in his store. 

And bounteous Bearen hath all him labomi^ 
blest: 

Oh ! who can hear dread wintei^seailiestraar. 
}]^or tlunk of those whom penuiy has deprest? 
Tbe dyijag floweis on Autumn'^ chetkcn^ 1*^01^"^ 
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Tiie sore brown leaves that strew tlie nioiid^^ 
tain stream, — 
The orh of day declining in the west, — 

All, all remind us of life's transient dream ;— « 
Then let us cultivate the pensive thenie. 

And ever oti the Uockof Ages f^st. 



RORIE GILL; * 
OR, THE HUNTIIR'S MOONi 

A BALLAD. 

Th^ Ballad, commemorative of the death of the 
<»lebrated Rorte Gill, who, from his many de** 
predatious, is with great propriety styled the Robin 
Hood of Oalloway, was first suggested to me in 
flie following accidental and rather interesting 
manner : 

Having Once occasioh to travel from Newton- 
Stewart to Dalmellington, I resolved, instead of 
taking the circuitous road by Newgattoway, to pass 
over the mountains of Minnigaff^ and through the 
fiivage scenery leading to Loch Dobn, which for 
nearly thirty miles, is the most desolate and unfre* 

Suented track in Scotfond. But biefore reaching^ 
le Mirrock side, I became enveloped in an exceed- 
ittgly dense mist, which, as it prevented me fronk' 
seeing to the distance of even a yard around, would 
^rtainly have compelled me to have lodged for thtf 
night with the wild birds of some neighbouring rocky' 
bad not the barking of a shepherd's dog at length 
enabled me to reach its master's cot on the mtti 

^f ^y where I was kindly received, and hos« 

pitably entertained until my departure on the 
following morning* The family in this placer 
cionsisted of a very oM man and woman, with' 
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llicir son, wlio was a widower, and several of h 
children. .During the evening I was much amu9( 
by, the old people relating wonderful stories < 
Ghosts and witches, every incident of which the 
religiously . believed, although on other subject 
considering their remote situation, they Were po- 
sessed of much general knowledge. They bol 
were particularly fond of ancjent poetry, and ti 
old man recited the greater part of the C/ierrie ai 
the Slae, the scene of which is pointed out wil 
"great accuracy in the Stewartry of Kirfccudbrigh 
The old woman als6 sung sev^feral old songs; bi 
that which most particularly arrested my attentioi 
was the tradition oitheHwiter'^ Moon^ as she terme 
It, the particulars of which, she said, she had bee 
familiar with from her intancjr. She informed m 
also, that several old people 6i her acquaintance ii 
the vale of Deuch, near to Carsephairn, possesse 
the very same story, and would confirm her state 
ment should I incline to inquire concerning it 
before had often heard of Rorie Gill as a one 
famous character in Galloway, but had not, unt 
now, been made acquainted with any particulars c 
his legendary history. It was therefore with n 
small pleasure that I listened to my old informant 
details, which that they might not in future escap 
me, I shortly afterwards embodied in the folio with 
itanzas : — 

RORIE GILL. 

— • "little villains oft submit to fafee. 



l*hat great ones may enjoy the world in state." 

Garth. 

Harvest is come; and the Hunter's Moon 
Jts rising the highest hills ab'oon : 
Loud is the flap of the eagle's wing 
As she stiartS from her rock by the mountain spring 
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'While echo carries o'er pflen and brake 
The howl of the fox by Naberrie's lake. 
5Iuggards are sleeping^ ; but we must ride,' 
For winter comes, and it cries — provide ! 
Bugleman ! sound the rallying call. 
For ready to mount are the troopers all, 
Who, in defiance of danger, still 
Have followed the fortunes of RoaiE Gill.' 

On venison oft do I wish to dine 
And wash it down with the rosy wine. — 
Mj' merry men, too, love wine, — and, why ? 
Shouldf they not quaff it as well as 1 ! 
Yet break we never the orphan's bread, 
Nor bring down woe on the widow's head ; 
We pass without harming the child of care^ 
Nor wish we industry's meed to share ; 
We only take from the lordly Thane 
What honesty deems ill-gotten gain ; 
And evep, his foeman's blood to spill 
Was ne'er the desire of Rorib Gilu 

By moonlight, amaiii, th^ shire of Ayr 
We sacked the fortlet of Fairly fair ; 
And whilst the bells of Kilwinning rung, 
And the monks their latest vespers sung, 
We filched the gold of that holy shrine. 
And drunk their health in their sacred wine}* 
j/Vnd piously, too, ere we rode away. 
We forced the Abbot for us to pray ; 
Then, ere the breeze of the morning blew 
From roe, in her lair, the cold clear dew. 
Behind usi vanished Terenzean hill. 
And safe in his mountains was Rorie Giit« 

Well wds our trip to St Mary's Isle 
Paid with the jewels of Dervorguil ; 
Yestreen, froiga Kenmure merrily, we 
Fast galloped to Castle Kenned/ ; 
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The eurracli we Uunched, we sailed the fjond. 
We pillaored the Castle, and stript the g^round,-^ 
This ni^ht from Cruj^^leton we nltist brincr 
The stud of the Gallovidian kin^. 
This jojolden spur once fi^lanced ori his heel l 
His was this baldric of burnished steeU — 
And lonof ere idorn, my merry men will 
Bring his best gelding to Uohie Oill. 

It was riot the ea^Ie, nor yet the fox 
That roused that echo amohg; the rbcks ! 
Oh no ! 'twas the Searching bloodhound's yell; 
And the tramping of horses adown the dell. 
And the trills of itiaiiy a forester bi^ave ! — 
Ha ! now they enbircle the robbet's cave. 
And ere the guard, with his bugle's sound, 
pan warn his merrymen lurking round, 
Knoekman's brave knight, who gallantly sped 
Baldoon^s huge adder — his country's dread,-^ 
Explores with his baiid the fcave of the hill. 
And spring^ unlocked fol* on KotiiB Gill. — 

While now by the string b( his bugle hornj 
The guard they hung on a lofty thorn. 
His pitying chieftain s wrath arosi?— 
He burst his botidd, and hb sprung from his foe^: 
JBut again they catight him ; and thence awat 

They bore him in luiste t6 Kitdorcan brtit, 

No Justice Avre was called, to ordain 
If his life should be spared^ of straightway tti*eri '-^ 
On earth, to make up his peace with Heaved, 
An hour he asked, but it was not given; ^ 
And Jong ere his men could rise on the hill. 
Stiff hanged on a wuddy was Rorib Gill. 

Thus felli in his prime, the bravest wight 
That ever gear hunting went by night. 
Lamented he was, though far and near 
The country long he had kept in fear^ 
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AM down at night, from the blasted tree 

By his merrymen carried away was he. 

And whete bridle-roads On the mountains meeti 

They laid him, without a winding-sheet, 

Save the heathery-turf that wrapt his breast, 

And left him, with tears, to his long long rest. 

There 6ft the wanderer stops to see 

Tlie big '6airn raised to his memory ; 

And many bosoms with awe yet thrill 

To hear of. the deeds of Rokib Gill. 



DEATH OF THE5 GOOD Sitl JAMj6s» 
AND EIGHTH LORD OF DOUGLAS * 

It is to be wished that somfi Spanish dnti- 

Siary wbuld amuse himself by investigating 
e circumstances and locality of the death of 
this renowned warrior. The commoti Spanish 

♦ The food Sir James Douglas was one of the 
first that acknowledged the claim of Robert Bruce 
to the throne of Scotland, after the death of the 
Red Cuming at Dumfries. 

•' He meets Robert Bruce at Arick-Ftone in the 
Head of Annandaie, If he were welcome or not, I 
leave it to the Consideration of the Header ; he was 
received as his Con in, and used as a Companion, 
arid continued a faithful Friend and loyal Subject^ 
so lonjy as their Days continued, without Variance^ 
Kmulation or Jealousy, or Grudge on either Side. 
A happy King by such a Servant ! A happy ISer- 
vant by such a Prince ! A happy country by such 
a Society and pair of worthy Friends ! So it is 
wdiere virtues encounter, begetting mutual Affec- 
tion, and produce Notable Effects.' ♦♦**♦» 

Ee 
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historians » Mariana, Rodericus Santius, ttnH 
Francis Tarapha, give us little information 
on the subject ; but I have met with some! 
passages in the ancient Chronicle of Alfonso^ 
XL, C« Cronicadel Rey Alfonso EI Oneeno.'*) 
published at Madrid in 17^7, whiefh throw i 
little light on the subject. We find from 

*• A little before hh Death, beirtg at Cardross^ 
which stands over against Dumbarton^ on the other 
side of the Water of Leven^ whither he had with*' 
drawn himself, by reason of hi$ Agje and Sfcknes^ 
to live a private and quiet Life : he caHed lii# 
Friends together, ahd made his last Wilt and Tes* 
lament, in which having ordered all his other aifairs^ 
be called to mind a row that he had made to go 
into Syria^ and there to fight agaiimt the eommon 
Enemy of the Christian Name : But because his 
Wars before, and now bis Age and Sickness would 
iiot suffer him to perform it in his own Person, he 
recommended the performing of it to Sir Jamei 
DouQlas^ requesting him earnestly to go and do ii 
for him ; and withal to darry his heart to Jerttsalenif 
and there to bury it near the holy Grave. Thi^ 
was esteemed a great Honour in those days, bott 
by Sir jamea himself and others, and wkhalaclear 
and honourable Testimony of the King's AfFectioq 
towards him ; and so he interpreted it. King Roben 
died the 'tth of My 13S9/' 

Hume's Histohy of the Douglasks. 

" The family of Douglas were a race of turbu- 
lent heroes, celebrated throughout Europe for deed^ 
of arms, — the glory, yet the scourge of their 
iountry, — the terror of their Princes, — the pride of 
the Northern annals of chivalry. They derive their 
Xiame from Sholtx> Du Glasses i. e. The Black and 
Grey fVumor^ a hero in th^ reign of SoLVATUivd; 
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this eource that Alfonso concluded a tempor- 
ary truce with the Sultan of Grenada, in 
l.^,*^0, and that soon after, in the cour&e of 
the same year, this Mahometan prince passed 
over to Africa, and entered into a league 
with Alhoacan, King of Morocco, who prom- 
ised to assist him in his wars with Alfonso, 

Kinor of Scotland, who lived aliont the year 76T. 
But the family of Douglas first bptran to rise into 
power in the days of the good Sir James, who died 
an 1330. Durinor a century and a half, their great- 
ness knew no bounds, and their arroorance was 
equally unlimited ; that hii^h Spirit, which was wont 
to be exerted a*{aiiist; the enemies of their country, 
nowdeorenerated into faction, sedition, and treason: 
they emulated the Royal authority, — tiiey went 
abroad with a train of tw6 thousand armed men,— 
created Knights, had their Counsellors, established 
Ranks, and constituted a l^arliament ; an<l, it fa 
certain, that thev miiiht almost hare constituted a 
House of I^eeis out ot their own family, for, at the 
d^me time, there were not fewer than Six Earls oi 
the name of Dou^:las." 

Carlisle*!) Topographical Dictionary op Scotland. 

"The residence of Allan, the last native Prince 
of Oallowav, was built on an islet of twentv sta- 
t\ite acres, formed by the Dee, ten miles above tho 
estuary of that river. (Grose's Antiquities of Scot- 
land, vol. i. p. 175.) On the site of that ancient 
fortalice, Black Douglas built the stronohold of 
Threave, which in ancient Kritish siirnifies the 
homestead, or dwellinjr, (Sir Joim Sinclair's Sta^ 
tistical Account of Scoiland, voL xii. p. 651.) 

" Threave Castle, is yet a siately massive pilej 
the Willis being nearly seventy feet in height^ and 
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And to send over his son with SOOO e^Valfy 
to Spain. The titl6 of Alboacan, as we leant 
by a passage in the same Chronicle, was El 
Rey Albohacen de Benamarin, and his son 
was named Abomelique. Now, turning to 
p. 1 84 of the same Chronicle, we find that 
when the two Saracen princes were making 
these arrangements in Africa, there arrived 
at the camp of Alfonso, in 1330, a body of 
French, German, Gascon and English knights^ 
who partook in the tournaments and festivities 
and received from the king presents of horses 
and arms, with which they justed. *'E1 
Rey,'* says the Chronicle, '• mandaban les dar 

in thickness, eight feet, forming an oblong square 
built of common moor stone, with an admi:tture of 
freeatone griek, strongly cemented with shell lime. 
The dungeon, arsenal, and larder occupied the low- 
est story of the castle. On the second door was the 
barrack of the soldiers on duty. The third floof 
contJiined the apartments of state, whe^e the Baron 
lodged his friends, or feasted his vassals. A few 
loop-holes and arrow slits, only admitted a dim light 
to the arsenal and barrack, but the upper apartments 
were lighted by small Gothic windows. 

" The castle was surrounded by a barbacan, 
flanked at each angle by a circular tower, secured 
in front by a deep fosse and vallum. After passing 
a draw- bridge the only entrance to the castle was by 
a door, placed so high in the wall, that the threshold 
is on a level with the second floor. This door was 
secured by a portcullis, so constructed, as to slide 
in a groove of solid stone work when moved by the 
warder under the direction of the castellian, as thtf 
safety or convenience of the garrison required." 
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caballos et arraas con que justasen." We 
know from Barbour, p. 415, that the king 
Alfonso received Douglas with great distinc* 
tion, and presented him with " gold and tre- 
sour, hors and arming." These, as Is al- 
ready mentioned in the text (vol. ii. p.. 206,) 
Douglas with all due courtesy declined ; but 
he offered to the king his services, and those 
of the knights, his companions, against the' 
infidels; and "many foreign captains, who 
had heard of the fame of Douglas, crowded 
round him.*' From these passages I con- 
jecture that Sir James Douglas, having land- 
ed at Seville, took his journey with the 
knights and squires who were in Iiis suite, to 
the court and camp of King Alfonso, which 
was then at Burgos ; and that the Chronicle,, 
when it notices the arrival of a distinguished 
body of knights from foreign countries, meatt 
to include amongst the English Sir James 
Douglas and his companions. Now, once 
more turning to tHe Chronicle, it appears 
vp. 196) that not long after this, Abomelique, 
son of Albphacen of Benamarin, according to 
his agreement, landed in Spain, at the head 
of 60G0 cavalry, and passed to Algeziras ; 
upon which the Sultan of Grenada again de-, 
clared war against Alfonso. 1 entreat the 
reader to remark how completely this corres- 

fjonds to the passage in Barbour, where Dong- 
as and his company are described as being 
inactive, until news came that the " high 
King of Balmeryne had entered the laiid oi 
Spain/; 
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" Upon ih« maner still they I»»j. 
Quhil thro the couiitrie they hard sajr 
That the high King of Balmeryne^ 
With many a moody San»zine, 
Was entrir iiitill rlie InnH of Spayne.** 

In the high KiugofBalmeryne of Barbour^ 
it is easy to recoprnize the Sultan Abonielique 
of Benamarin (thus called from his father 
Albohacen ;) and, indeed. Jf we IooIj: to the 
Latin historians of Spain, Rod(ricu$ l^antius,, 
(vol. ii. Wechelii Rer. Hisp. Script, p, 886,) 
and Marineus Siculus, (vol. ii. p. 8.'(),) we 
find the kings of Benamarin designated Ueges 
jellamarini, from which the transition to 
Balmeryne is siill easier. It next appears 
from the Chronicle, that Abomelique, after 
concerting measures with the Sultan of 
Granada, laid siege to (Gibraltar; and that 
Alfonso, having collected a great army, re- 
solved to raise the siege, by attacking the in- 
$dels ; for which purpose he collected his 
best captains, and, amongst others, sent for 
Don Vasco Rodrigues, IM aster of Santiago. 
It is shown by the «< hronicle that Abomdique 
laid siiegc to Gibraltar in the last week of 
February, 1830, and it was not till the 8th 
of June, IS'il, (the siege ha\Lng ^hen lasted 
above three? months.) that Alfonso arrived at 
Seville with the design of concentrating his 
fonos, and attacking the Saracens. It was 
here that Dou^^las's ships were laid up ; and 
there can be little doubt that at this time he 
and his companions were in the Spanish 
camp, A slight circumstance seems to cor- 
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rcfeerate this : — On coming to Seville, Alfonso 
found there the Grand Master of Santiago. 
Now, it is stated by Barbour, who probably 
had his information from some of the surviv- 
ors, that, in the battle which ensued, the 
king gave the leading of the first battle or 
vaward to Douglas ; that he intrusted the 
<;onduct of the second to the Grand Master 
4»f Santiago ; 

** Aiid the p^reat Master of Saini Jak 
The tothvr battail j^ert he tak." 

It is necessary to consider for a moment 
die circumstances under which the battle was 
fought in which Douglas met his death, as 
they have not hitherto been explained by 
any of our historians After a long and 
g^liatit defence, Gibraltar was treacherously 
tetrayed by its governor, Vasco Perez, and 
delivered to the Sultan Abomelique, (Chron- 
ica del Key Alonso, p. 22 i,) who placed in \t 
a strong garrison. Alfonso, in his turn, laid 
siege to it; and the King of Granada, witl^ 
bis African ally, Ahonjelique, or, as Barbour 
styles him, the " high King of Halmeryne/* 
advanced with their combined forcrs to its 
rescue. The Spanish monarch met and de- 
feated these two soldans ; and if tlie reader 
will consult P'ordun, vol ii p. .^02, he will 
find a detailed account of the manner in 
which the good Sir James wassl^in It has 
been abridged in the text, vol. ii. p. i207, and 
may be compared with the descriptiop of the 
battle in the " Chronicle of Alonso Xh, pp. 
S27, i228y 229* Douglas is generally believ- 
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eil to have been slain on the 25th of Augnst* 
1330, according to the tenor of an ancient 
epitaph, preserved by Fordun, where he is 
said to have fallen '^apud Castrum Tibris** 
It seems to me almost certain that he vias 
slain in August, 1331, a year later; for in 
1330 there was a truce between the Moors 
and the Spaniards ; and the war does not ap- 
pear to have recommenced till Abomelique 
landed in Spain with his reinforcement, which 
happened in 1331. As for the expression, 
•* apud Castrum Tibris," I have in vain at- 
tempted to discover its locality, and suspect 
some false ifeading of the manuscript. 



LAMENT FOR THE LORD MAXWELL, 

This potent anil honourable name is eminent 
fof its heroic attachment to fallen royalty. 

The Maxwells distinguished themselves by 
desperate feats of valour in the cause of the lovely 
and unfortunate Mary. At the fatal field of Lang- 
hide they composed part of those gallant spearmen 
who, unseconded by their flinching countrymen^ 
bore the awful shock of encounter from the furious 
and veteran phalanx of the Uegent. When all 
was irrecoverably lost, they threw themselves a- 
Tound their beloved Queen, and accomplished the 
memorable retreat lo Dundrennan Abbey, in 
Galloway* 

The Maxwells opposed her rash and misguided 
resolve of triistiqg her sister Elijjabeth. Not dar- 
ing to confide in the hope of the returning loyalty 
9nd regard of her countrymen, sl^e threw herself 
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in tlie arms of England, a royal and lovely suppli* 
cant, and alas! a victim. The valour of the 
Maxwells was again awakened in the cause of 
her martyred grandson. When the royal standi 
ard was raised, Charles numbered among the re- 
mains of unshaken loyalty, the Maxwells of Niths- 
dale. Charles's letter, requesting the aid of the 
Nithsdale veterans, is preserved in Terreagles 
House, the seat of Constable Maxwell, Esq. 

Good or bad report could not subdue determin- 
ed loyalty; the sword was again drawn for exiled 
royalty beneath the standard of Mar — and the 
punishment due to the movers of such a premature 
and ill-conducted effort fell upon those who, con- 
trary to their better judgments, upheld the sinking 
cause even in the front of ruin* The Earl of 
Nithsdale was taken prisoner at Preston, in Lan- 
cashire — tried and sentenced to decapitation ; — 
but by the extraordinary ability and admirable 
dexterity of his Countess he escaped out of the 
Tower on the evening before his sentence was to 
be executed, and died at Rome, Anno 1744. 

Make mane, my ain Nithsdale, thy leaf's i' the fa*, 
The lealest o' thy bairns are a' drapping awa; 
The rose i' thy bonnet whilk flourished ay sae braw. 
Is laigh wi* the mools since Lord Maxwell's awa. 

O wae be 'mang ye Southron, ye traitor lowns a', 
Ye baud him ay down wha's back's at the wa*, 
1' the eerie field o' Preston yere swords ye wadiia 

draw, 
O he lies i' cauld iron wha wad swappit ye a\ 

O wae be to the hand whilk drew nae the glaive, 
And cowed nae the rose frac the cap o' the brayej^ 
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To hte thriven 'mang the Southrmi as Scotsmen 

ny tlirave, . .-. ^ ■ 

Or ta'en a bluidy niev'ou o* fame to the grave. 

The (flaive for my coiintrie T douy^htnfi then wauH, 
Or I*d cocked up my bonnet wi' the best 6* the 

bauld, 
The croiisest sud been <Jo\vpit owre i* death's gory 

fauld, 
Or the leal heart o* some i* the 8\yaird sud been 

cauld. 

Fa* auijfhty simmer shoots o* the forest hae I seen. 
To the Muddle lap8 in Iditde i* the battle hae I been; 
But I never kend o' dule till I kend it yo^treen, 

that I were laid whure the sods are growingf 

green ! 

1 tint half my seP vvlian my jfude Lord I did tine, 
A heart half sae brave a brade belt will nevei binV 
Nor the Kraasy sods e*er cover a bosom sae kin', 
He*8 a drup o' dearest blude in this auld heart o* 

mine. 

O merry was the Hltinj? aman;? our ladies a\ 
They danced i* the parlour an<l mng i* the ha', 
* O Charlie he's come owre an* he'll put the 

Whijfsavra/ 
But they canna dight their tears now sae fu&t do^ 

they fa* ! 

Our ladle duw do noua^ht now but wipe ay her een. 
Her hi'arl*H like to loup theijciwd laeeo* lh»r atuvn, 
She has busked on her gay deeding un*» afF for 

London town, 
An' has wi* her a* the hearts o* the countrio roun'. 

By the bud o' the leaf —by the \h\\v^ o" the flower, 
*Side the sang o' the birds whare some bum 
tottles owrei 
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I'll wander awa there an' big a woe bjt bcxweri 
For to keep my gray Lead frae the drap o' the 
shower. 

An' ay Til sit an* mane till my blude stops wi' eild. 
For Nithsdule*s bonaie lord, wha was bauklest o** 

the bauld, 
O that I were wi' him in death's gory fauld, 
O Lad I but the iron on, whilk bauds him sae 

cauld 



THE HILLS OF GALLOWAY* 

Farewell, ye Hills of Galloway, 

Where I've been wont to stray,— 
Farewell, ye Hills of Galloway, 

My home of childhood's day. 
A distant*land now claims me, 

But thither though I roam^ 
My throbbing heart will beat with joy 

For thee my hilly home ! 

Ye heathery Hills of Gallo,way — 
Ye woods of oak and pine— 
Ye little foaming cataracts. 

Ye all are friends of mine : 
The eagle haunts your highest peak— 

The swan your lake below ; 
And herds of s ately deer are fed 

Where Fleet's dark waters flow ! 

Ye cloud-capt Hills of Galloway, 

Where wildest breezes blow, 
The mists of Heaven that rest on yoUi 

A weather-beacon show. 
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The peatnnt dwellinfl: in U10 vale» 

Ri^ads in each rook and di 11 
Aerial lore'-^vicissitudett 

That coming change fortelli 

Ye ancti»nt Hills of Galloway, 

How chaiiffed your aspect now» 
I'rom what it was in former times— 

When round your rugged brow 
One universal forest waved— 

The native moo9e»deer*s homei 
And where the Imrdy wild Scot loved 

In liberty to roam { 

Ve ancient Hills of Oalloway, 

How proudly now ye rise 
Above the rude and lonely gravei 

Of former enemies ! 
How proudly now your bosoms swel^ 

In treedom^s present hour^ 
Though studded close with remt^ata still 

Of what was Roman power. 

Ye sea-girt Hilts of Galloway, 

How nobly forth ye stand- 
As If defying every foe 

To gain your ancient strand. 
There's liberty in every breath 

That stirs your forest tree t 
There's liberty in every wave 

That greets you from the sea. 

Then farevi^ll ! ferewell I Galloway^ 
My blessing with thee rest,*— » 

I go to visit ower climes -« 
1 go to be their $^9L 
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For not another apot almll ahdm 
A d^artr naj»« from me, 

My only truo— my native hom^i 
iiwe^^t Galloway^U tk#e« 



THE MARTYRS OF KIRKCONNEU 

A TRADITION, 

ConBdent that an affcotionatcf regard to %hi 
memory of our Presbyterian martyrs is still 
warm in the bosom of their descendants^ 
the Editor has been encouraged to draw up 
the following narrative of a transaction which 
occurred in rongland^ hia native parish, in 
the humble hope that it will be found not alto-i 
gether destitute of interest 

In February 1683 Sir Robert Grierson of 
Lagfft attends by Colonel Douglas in com« 
tnana of detachments of Claverhouse's troop 
of hor$e and Strachan's dragoons, after having 
levied heavy contributions in Wigtownshire, 
left the County* town early on the morning 
of the 20th of that month to proceed to 
Dumfries. The party having reachecl Uate^ 
house of Fleet, then a lone public-house, 
in the afternoon , halted to bait their horsea 
and refresh themselves. Some hours were 
consumed in supplying the wants of so un« 
usual an influx of guests; so that, before 
orders were given to remount, the night 
was fast closing in. Their route lay across a 
dreary tract cf country, which appeared to 
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them still more desolate through the gloori 
of night But the. horses being much invi- 

frorated by their recent halt pushed steadily 
brward ; and their riders having liberally 
patronized mine host's brandy, trolled a song 
or cracked a joke to enliven them on the way. 
^hcy passed the Cairns of Enrick, and had 
entered on the Irelandton moor, where a dense 
fog rcdling upwards from the Borgue shore 
deprived them of the little twilight which 
remained. Slackening their speed, they threw 
the reins on their horses' niecks, arid ti-usted 
to their sagacity to carry them through the 
mosses and haggs which obstructed their pro- 
gress through the moor. After proceeding 
' some time m this cautious Way, they found 
the difficulties of the road increase; and at 
last th^ leaders b^cam^ apprehensive that 
they had wander^ from the track, i^^gg 
was consulting one of his officers on the 
expediency bf sending back some of the men 
to Gatehouse for a guide, when a trooper 
rode up and reported that he saw a light ^ 
little to the lett. Cheered by this intelli- 
gence, they spurred briskly on and soon 
arrived at the house frofn which the light 
j^roceeded. 

The house belonged to a small niailen or 
jfarra, called the Gordon-Cairn, and was 
tenanted by Gabriel Rain. The only 
inmates on that night were Gabriel and his 
Vife, an aged aiul iHiil couple. As soon as 
the dd man heard the tramp of the borsefti 
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he told his. wife to stir up the fire, tliat i 
strong light niiight be thrown from the win^ 
clow, while he himself went to the tloor. 
Before he had reeovcied from his surpriso at 
seeing so many horsemen, I^agg demanded 
<7ith a gruff voice, if th y wcrs' on t!ic right 
i'oml for Dnmfriea, ** Na, gentlemen," saicf 
the old man, ••)e 're clean aff the road for 
Dumfries, 1 ut yv '11 g^^t on *t again, if ye baud 
weel to the knowc-tap down I y, and then turn 

to yer " *' \N e want something else 

than directions ;'' said Lajrg imnatiently, 
^ we have wasted too much lime already on 
your cursed moor You must come with us 
and point out the road." Gabriel tried to 
excuse himself on account of his age and in- 
firmities. " Pull the old carle up behind 
you,'* cried Lagg to one of the troopers ; **if 
he will not wallc, he shall ride." Gabriel 
brggcd to l^e allowed to walk, and offered to 
go with them till they came within sight of 
Calfarran, where they would find some body 
wore a<dc then he was to guide them. Lagg 
as^nted to this, they again moved on, and 
in a short time the old man pointed out the 
lights of Calfarran. On taking his leave of 
thcra he bade them *• baud straight for the 
lichts, an' five minutes wad bring them to the* 
farm house.'* 

Without ceremony the officers of the party 
entered the house, wnich was a small thatched 
cottage, when they found the gudeman Thomas 
CUatoQ, seated in the midst of his fuaily. 
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Being made acquainted with the purport 
of their visit, ** Atweel," said Thomas, ** ye're 
no aboon a bowshot aflp the road. I'll put ye 
on 't, but ye '11 have to gang doon the spoot 
o' Auchentalloch — a road 1 'm no unco fond 
o' ulyseP in the clud o' nicht. But you sodgers 
hae nae fear o' God or deevil." Thomas wis 
a shrewd fellow, but this ambiguous compli- 
ment was ill-timed, and was far from being 
relished by his visitors. Whatever were liis 
reasons, I^agg seems to have altered his inbin- 
tion of proceeding direct to Dumfries, and 
begin to question Clinton closely about his 
neighbours. Among other interrogatories 
he aske^d him if he knew Mayfield. " O aye," 
said Thomas, whose suspicions were now fully 
aroused by the drift of the questions, •* I ken 
Mayfield and the man that's in't too : but 
ye're far frae it> and a coarse road it's tae't 
Ye canna gang there the nidht" — "Be the 
way as roUgh and crooked ^s the Covenanter's 
road to heaven,*' feaid Lagg, " I go there to- 
night, and you shall guide us." Looking 
around, he continued : •* Whose blue botinet 
is that? — And what old book is that ? — Jrour 
family Bible!— I have heard enough of the 
disaffection in this quarter ; so dap that rebel 
bonnet on your he&d, and instantly accompany 
us to the Whigamoor at Mayfield, and," ad- 
ded he, pointing significantly to his pistol 
belt. — " beware lest ye trifle with me." 

Thomas Clinton was a Covenanter, but 
hone of the strictest of that sect, having no ex- 
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tfa tcdl for the honours of martyrdom. Think- 
ing it excusable to temporize with the minis- 
ters of Satan, he shewed much alacrity in com- 
plying with the demands of Lagg: and in a 
short time the whole patty set forward on 
'their way to Mayfield, a distance of about 
two miles. On passing the Birkford mors one 
of the ofl8c6rs proposed that their guide should 
give them a song. Thomas declared he coukl 
not sing, but volunteered a tale to amuse 
them on the way. The other, however, insisted 
on his singing. " Weel," said Thomas, " I '11 
e'en do the best I can ; but ye tnaun tell mc 
what ,kin' o' sang to gi e — tvhether it maun be 
a Whig or a lory ane,*' — "O d — n youf 
whig songs," replied the officer, "give us 
* Awa, Whigs, awa.' " This was just what 
Thomas wanted ; so he began as follow^s, 
some of the soldiers joining in chorus. 

Our thistles flourished fresh and fair, 

An' bonnie bloom'd our roses, 
But Whiofs cam like a frost in June, 
An' witherM tt our posies. • 

Awa, VVhigs, awa, awa, Whigs, cwa, 
Ye're but a pack o' lousie dogs, 
Ye'il ne'e^ do gude ava'. 

Oiir sad decay in kirk and state, 

^Surpasses my descriving; 
The Whigs cam' 'mantj^ us for a ctirse. 

An' we hae dune wi' thriving. 
Awa, Whigs, awa, &c. 
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The deil sat grim amang the reelc, 
Thraiig bundling brunstane matches ; 

An' croori'd *mang the beuk-taking Wh\g9f 
Scraps of aiild Calvin's catches ! 

Awa, Whigs, awa, awa, Whigs, awa, 

Yell riin me out o* wun spunks, 
Awa, Whigs, awa, &c. 

As they drew near Mayfield he raisecT 
his voice to its highest pitch, in hopes that 
the Hallidays might receive warning of' 
their approach. Nor was he disappointed. 
For, on entering the house, the door of which 
was open, they found it deserted. A large 
peat fire was hlazing on the floor, several dishes 
of oat meal brose smoking on a table ; and 
sticks, bonnet», and chairs in confusion aboufi 
the apartment. Lagg seeing -the house in 
that condition, exclaimed, *' damn the dogs ! 
they have been here, but were alarmed by the 
singing of that old rebel." One of the troop* 
ers drew his sword, and would have run him 
through, but Lagg interfered and said, "no, be 
he loyal or rebel he was compelled to sing." 

Considering a successful pursuit impracti- 
cable in the dark, Lagg resolved to remain 
all night at Mayfield, and search for the fu- 
gitives in the morning. He therefore gave 
orders to provide for the horses and men in 
the best way circumstances would admit : and 
then, being considerably fatigued took a seat 
by the fire- In the meantime Thomas Clin- 
ton displayed the utmost readiness in point- 
ing out the different out-houses, suggesting* 
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how the horses should be disposed of, and in 
short doing every thing in his power for the 
accommodation of all Thrown completely off 
their guard by the apparent fidelity of their 
guide, no one thought it necessary to )vatch 
his motions. Thomas had anticipated this 
result, and now taking advantage of their re- 
missness made his escape out of the hands of 
the Philistines. 

By day-break on the Following morning 
Lagg and his party were in their saddles^ 
Their line of march was for Dumfries; but the 
troopers were ordered to disperse, to question 
whomsoever they met, and examine all houses 
and other probable places of concealment. 
In going over Kirkconnel Moor, under the 
shelter of a rock, the main body came upon 
the unfortunate men who had fled from May- 
field on the preceding night. They were 
five in number, and consisted of David Halli- 
day, portidner of Mayfield, John Bell of 
Whiteside, step-son 6f Ihe then Lord Ken- 
mure, Robert Lennox, tenant of Irelandton, 
James Clement, and Andrew M'llobert, 

On this occasion Grierson of Lagg seems 
to have been animated with even more than 
his W'Onted ferocity. No resistance had been 
offered by the unfortunate men now in his 
power : but their submission only provoked 
him to add insult to cruelty. When John 
Bell begged him to allow them a short 
time for pfayer, Lagg unfeelingly answeired^ 
^* What the devil have you been doing so 
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itnttny years among the hills that you now 
pray for time to shrive yourselves ? And 
thereupon discharged his pistol at his hreast — 
a signal which was instantly followed by the 
massacre of his companions. 

David Halliday was interred in Balmaghie 
churchyard, John Bell in Anwoth church- 
yard, and Robert Lennox in the churchyard 
of Girthon, Andrew M*Robert in Twynholm 
churchyard, and James Clement was buried 
in Kirkconnel moor near the i^ot where they 
fell. 

To fortifie the faithe thajr tdke na feir, 

Afoir princes acting right prudently ; 

Of dolorous deitk they doutit not the deir. 

The veritie declaring fervently. 

And martyrdome they !^ufferit paciently ; 

Thay tuke na cure of landi^y riches, nor renfy 

Doctrine and deith war bath aquivalent* 

Sib Da^vtd Lindsay. 



LINES ONASKELETON. 

Behold this ruin ! — 'twas a skull 
Once of etherial spirit full ! 
This narrow space was life's retreait. 
That cell was thought's mysterious seat.- 
What glorious visions filled this spot ! 
What dreams of pleasure long forgot ! 
Nor love, nor joy, nor grief, nor fear. 
Has left one trace or record here. 

Within this hollow canopy. 

Once shone the brispht and busy eye f 
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But start not at the dismal void !-^ 

If social love that eye employed, 

If with no lawless fire it gleamed, 

But through the dew of kindness beamed^^ 

That eye shall be forever bright 

When stars and suns have lost their lights 

Here, in this silent cavern hung 

The ready, swift, and tuneful tongue ! 

If in the cause of truth it spoke. 

Yet gentle concord never broke ; 

If g'ander's venom it disdained, 

And when it could not praise was chain'd. 

That tqngue shall plead in heaven for thee 

When Death unveils Eternity. 

Say, d^ these fingers dig the mine, 
Or with its envied rubies shine ? 
To hew the rock or wear the gem 
Can nothing now avail to them ! 
But if instruction's page they sought, 
Or comfort to the mourner brought, 
These hands a richer prize shall claim 
Than all that waits on wealth or fame* 

Avails it whether bare or shod 

These feet the path of duty trod ? 

If from the proud man's feast they fled 

To cheer a dying sinner's bed ; 

If falsehood's gilded bribe they spurn'd. 

And home to virtue's path returned. 

Those feet with angel's wings shall vie, 

And tread the Palace of the Sky. 
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The four following extracts from tie RegiAiV 
Majkstatem, or ancient code of Scotch laws, 
willgitie the reader some idea of the state of Society 
arid of the country in general^ from the reign of 
David I., in 1124, to that of James I., in 1406. 

The Breive of Bondage. 

lames be the grace of God, &c. To our Justi- 
tiar, &c greeting. We charge and command 
zou, quherever the bondmen oS A, bearer of 
thir presents may be fund, or apprehended 
(except in our domanes^ and our hurghs) 
quhilks- bondmen (and villans) are fugitiues 
fra him, and be law, and reason perteines to 
him, within hi« lands, and villages ; that ze 
cause them to be justlie delivered to him : 
that they may inhabite his saids lands. And 
we straitlie discharges all men, that nane of 
them, presume todeteine, or with h aid them 
from him, vnder the greatest paine or vnlaw 
they may incurre. Teste me ipso. 

2. This breive is persewed before the Ju&- 
titiar, or the Schiref ; in the qiihilk, command 
is given to the Justitiar, or to the Schirfef, 
and their substitutes, to restore and deliver 
to sic ane Lord or his actomayes, his natiue 
bond-men, quherever they can be found,. with- 
out the Kings burghs or domanies. 

3. Gif the natiues bond-men deny to their 
I^ord, their nativitie or bondage, they sail be 
attached be the Kings officiars, or be the crou- 
ner, be sicker pledges, to answere to their Lord, 
before ane Justice at ane lawfull day. 

4. And after their essonzies, quhen they 
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compeir, tlie Lord may challenge them accord* 
ing to the qualitie of their nativitie. 

5 Because there is sundrie kinds of na- 
tivitie, or bondage ; for some are born bond- 
men, or natiues of their gudsher, and grand- 
sher, quhom the Lord may challenge to be his 
ijaturall natiues, be names of their progeni- 
tours gif they be knawin : sic as the names of 
the father, gudsher, and grandsher, of them 
Hquha are challenged ; affirmed them all to be 
h^s villous in sic ane village, and in ane cer- 
taine place, and servile land within the said 
village, and be the space of many zears, and 
dayes, to have done to him, and his predices- 
sours, servile service. And this kinde of na- 
tivitie may be proven be the parents of him 
quha is challenged, or be ane gude assise. 

6. Itefn^ there is ane other kinde of bond- 
age like vnto the former : quhcn ane stranger 
receaves servile land fra ane Lord, and does 
servile service for that land, and dcceisses 
dweliand vpon that land ; and his sone like^ 
vsise deceisses in the samine land ; and after 
him his sone liues and dwels in the land, and 
there deceisses ; al his posteritie til! the fourt 
degrie, sail be of servile condition, to the Lord. 
And his posteritie may be proven, as said is. 

7. The thrid kinde of nativitie, or bondage, 
is vrhen ane frie man, to the end he may 
haue the menteinance of ane great and potent 
man ; randers himselfe to be his bond-man 
in his court,, be the haire of his forehead ; and 
gif he thereafter withdrawes himselfe, .and 
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flees away fra his maister, or denycs to liini 
his nativitie ; his maister may proue him to 
be his bond-man, be aue assise, before the 
Justice ; challengand him, that he, sicane day, 
sic ane zear, compeired in his court, and there 
zeilded himself to him to be his slaue and 
bond man. And when any man is adjudged 
and decerned to be natiae or bond man to any 
maister ; the maister may take him be the 
nose, and reduce him to his former slaverie ; 
^\nd take fra him all his gudes and geii;, 
vntill the valour of fourc pennies. 

The Emends for Swine. '^ 

Gif swine work vp ane other mans medow: 
the awner or maister of them sould fill with 
quheat, all the holes wrocht be them. 

The law of Waters. 

The assise and constitution, made be King 
Alexander at Perth^ vpon Thursday before 
the feast of S. Margaret ^ and the Earles, 
liarones, and Judges of this Realme, that the 
streame of the water sal be in all parts swa free, 
that aue swine of the age of three zears, well 
feed, may turne himself within the stream e, 
round about: swa that his snowt nor laill, 
sail not touch the bank of the water, 

2. And the water sould be free, that na 
man sail take fisch in it, fra Satcrday after 
the Euening song, until! JMunday after the 
fiumic rising. , . 
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OJ arte Horse eariand twa Schelp, and 
burning qfane Miln. 

Ane man passaud be the kings hie way, callis 
before him twa scheip, bound together with 
ane tow, and with the twa ends thereof: and 
be chance ane horse haueand ane sair back, is 
lyand in the samine hie .way : swa the ane of 
the scheip passes be the richt side, and the 
other scheip, by the other side of the horse : 
And the tow quherewith they are bound 
tuiches his sair back: quhere throw he is 
moved to rise up ; and caries the scheip hing- 
and the ane vpon his ane side, and the other 
vpon the other side, here and there in sundrie 
places, and throw the feildis: vntill he comes 
to ane open miln without ane keeper, haueand 
ane fire in the midde flure : and the fire being 
skattered, the miln is brunt with the twa 
scheip, and the horse. It is demanded quba 
sail answer for this skeath and damage ? 

2. It is answered, the awner of the horse 
sail pay for the twa scheip : because the kings 
liie way sould not be occupied be the horse. 

3. A nd the miller sail answer for burniugof 
the miln for the horse and for the scheip, and 
for all other skeath and damage done in the 
miln. liccause he left the miln open, and 
fire in it v»ithout ane keeper 

4. And it is to wit, that the kings way, or 
get, sould contein in brede fourtene fuote; 
in the quhilk na damnage or violence souicl 
be done to any man. 
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ODE 

ON THE DEATH OF SIB WILLIAM WALLACE. 

Supposed to be written by G. Bochanan, in t\ e appendix 

to Black letter edition of Bund Harry's Acts and 

Deeds of Sir WILLIAM WALLACE, 

NOW FOR TUB FIRST TIME TRANSLATED. 

Pale Peatb, which smites the coward {ind the brave, 
' Has struck down Wallace 'midst a nation's wail: 
Dust is the patriot, — his boundVy the grave, — 
And clay enwraps the breast that wore a mail. 

Not on the battle's per'lous edge he fell, 

His blood-red falchion reeking in his hand ; — 

In fetters bound, he heard the craven yell. 

Which hailed the headsman as he raised Lis 
brand. 

Tho* parted from our nether world in woe, 
His deeds have made him soar above his fate ; 

His better part survives above, — below 

Tongues yet unborn his name shall celebrate. 

Relentless Southron, had thy breast e'er throbb'd 
With genVous ardour for a fallen foe, 

Thou wouldst have scorned ignobly to have robbd 
Of life the warrior whom treachery laid low ;— 

Thou wouldst not cowardly his blood have slied. 
And hung his members o er the Castle gate ; 

Thou wouldst not have exulted o er him dead, 
Who living had defied thy utmost hate. 

But count thy gains ; against thee is unroll'd 
A crime no deeds of knighthood can efface ; 

While nations yet.unnam'd, and times untold 
Shall spread his fame, and publish thy disgrace. 
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VERSES 

WRITTEN FOR THE ANNIVERSARY OF BURNS. 

25th JANUARY, 1823. 

While the goblet we press, let us think of his merit. 
And pay. every honour that's due to his nsime ; 

For nothing whateer could subdue his high spirit^ 
Or bar his bright path ta the temple of fame. 

He rose like a star in the greyness of even, 

But brighten'd and shone till his journey was 
done; ' 

Then his harp he exchanged for a nobler in heaven,^ 
And Scotia deplored o er the dust of her son. 

Oh ? who can review, without tears of emotion. 

The brief, but the brilliant career of the bard, 
Whose breast ever glowed with the patriot's 
devotion, 
Whose memory is dear, though his fortune was 
hard ? 

And whether he met with affliction or pleasure 
On lifes heaving ocean, so dangerous and wide. 

Still fame, honest fame, was his hearts dearest 
treasure. 
And the beacon of honour was ever his guide. 

He knew how to touch every chord of the bosom, 
As care, mirth, or sorrow, gave tone to l?is lyre ; 

His tenderness charms, like the spring's sweetest 
blossom. 
And strong is his satire, and dreadful his ire. 

In far distant regions, where summer is beaming, 
Or nature in winter's obscurity mourns. 

The Scotsman, who loves of his home [to be dream- 
ing. 
Beguiles the lone hours with the lyrics of Burns. 
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Tiie stror*^ hardy peasant, wbo traces the furrow, -« 
The maiden, who seeks the cool shade of the 
gffove, — 

The sailor, who casts to the winds every sorrow,-^ 
All, all chaunt the strains of the bard that we love. 

While Scotsmen delight in their mountains and 
vallies, — 
While the Ayr, Nith, and Devon, roll proudly 
aloifig, — -J 

While Freedom prevails from the cot to the palaee,- 
We'll cherish the fame of the Master of son^. 
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EXTRACTS FROM "THREE YEARS 

IN CANADA." 

** Wandering through the woods in the win- 
ter of 1827, we came upon the tract of a sleigh; 
and as we believed, ourselves far from the abode 
of settlers, we were almost as much surprised as 
Robinson Crusoe was with the print of a man's 
foot on the sandy shore of his lonely isle. We 
followed the track for a mile or two, and at 
length came upon a clearing of about seven 
acres in extent, near the middle of which a 
neat little log hut sat smoking. "About fifty 
yards farther on, there were a few small houses 
nuddled on each other; but these did not seem 
to be human dwellings — the grunt of a libg 
and the crow of a cock proclaimed their pui:-' 
pose. We were met at the door by a man 
about the age of forty : he was clean dressed 
and healthy looking ; in one of his hands was 
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a child about five years old, and in the othef A 
hatchet ; he asked us with a tremulous, yet 
kind voice, to ^^come henr This emotion arose 
from his not being in the habit of seeing com- 
pany, as Almack's has it. We all marched in, 
and there was a snug little cabin, with a wife, 
two more children, some sleek grey cats, and a 
Very respectable-looking dog. Having broach- 
ed the rum-keg, we sat down by the fire, and 
enjoyed the man's narrative over a glass and 
a pipe. His name was Peter Armstrong, from 
the town of Hawick, in Scotland. He had 
been fifteen years in Canada, was just a plain 
working man, saved as much as paid for hii^ 
passage out, and fought up the water St. Law- 
rence to a place they ca'ed Perth, and there find- 
ing nought ado — nae country wark — he just 
went afar into the heart of the wild woods with 
his axe, dog. and gun, and after looking about 
him, fixed on the place where we found him 
for his abode in this world. There he built a 
little hut, not the one he then was in, but the 
one the pet-deer had ; for he had tamed many 
deer. Year after year he wrought away all by 
himself, read theBible every Sabbath-day, 
made a journey to Perth twice every year, and 
bought wee needfuls; at length got a horse and 
sleigh, and cleared about four acres of ihe 
woods; this was five years after he had come to 
the place. He had but few wants, his health 
was aye good ; there was spring- water plenty 
just aside him, and enmigh to make a good fire 
in winter, while with what he caught, shot, 
gathered, and grew in the yard, he lived welt 
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enough. All at once, on one of his visits to 
Perth, whom should he meet but Tibby Pat- 
terson, who was the hyrewoman at the Laird 
ofBranksome'Sf where he was once a herd- 
lad : it is needless to add, that they had met far 
firae hame in a wild land — they had few friends 
— so Tibby just came awa' with me to the 
woods, and we just took ane anithefs word 
on't : — that's the way we were married, and 
here we are, and have been for the last nine 
years. We are contented, and that is enough ; 
we are not much bothered, and Tibby likes to 
live in this kind o' way as weel as mysel\ 

I own this information gave me much plea- 
sure. There was no melancholy, but a cheer- 
ful resignation apparent throughout ; they 
were christians of a very high character — both 
originals in their way. It was with difficulty 
we could prevail on ourselves tQ leave them ; 
the same feeling that they had, was beginning 
to be felt by the whole party.' 
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THE EMIGRANT'S FAREWELL. 

Scotia ! farewell, yon mildly radiant ray. 
Wilt send its soothing influence swift and bright. 
Upon your darkening summits bleak and ^ray, 
Soon to be veil'd within the cloud of night. 
An exile's prayer is wafted to your shore. 
An exile's hymn ascends your vaulted sky. 
And as it mixes with wild ocean's roar, 
The howling winds in accents rude reply. 

Farewell my father, I must leave you now. 
For distant climes another home to seek; 
Let not your heart sink down rn hopeless Woe> 
O let me kiss that tear from off thy cheek. 
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"Farewell my mother, in whose aged eye 
I see the <iim soft tear of misery shine ; 

let those brooding: sorrows from thee fly— » 

1 yet may come again to thee and thine. 

Farewell my brother, in whose youlljful games 
I bore a willing, and a gladsome part ; 
I'lie world may soon forget our lowly names. 
But siill they'll live witlun each kindred heart. 

Farewell my sister, in whose every grace 
I see what other hearts may one day feel; 
And while each opening charm I fondly trace, 
Upon thy lips a brother's love I seal. 

The ship drove off, no more the exile spoke, 
iBiit held his mourning mantle to his face; 
Wirh Imager eyes his weeping friends still look 
iTill ni^ht veird all, then left the shore in peace; 

THE PRESS. 

Think me not the lifeless frame 

AVhieh bears my honourable name : 

Not dwell I in the arm, whose swing 

Intelligence from blocks can wring; 

Nor in the hand, whose fingers fine 

The cunning characters combine ; 

Nor yet the cogitative brain, 

Whose cells the germ of thought contain ; 

Which that quick hand in letter sows. 

Like dibbled wheat, in lineal rows ; 

And that strong arm» like autumn sheaves, 

lU^ops and binds up in gathered leaves. 

1 he harvest home of learned toil 

IVom that dead frame's well cultured soilV 

I »m not one nor all of these ; 
They are my types and images. 
The instruments with which I work ; 
Ih them no secret virtues lurk« 
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3^1 am an omnipresent soul; 

1 live and move throuu^liout the whole. 

And thence, wich freedom iinconfined, 

And universal as the w:nd 

Whose source and issues are unkn6\i*n) 

Felt on its airy flight alone, 

Ail life supplying with its breath. 

And when tis gone, involving death ; 

I quicken souls from Nature s sloth. 

Fashion their forms, sustain their s^rowthj 

And, when my influence fails or flies. 

Matter may live, biit spirit dies. 

Myself withdrawn from mortal sight, 

I am invisible iis light — 

Light which revealing all beside, 

Itself within itself can hide ; 

The things of darkness I make hafe^ 

And nowhere seen am everywhere!, 

All that philosophy has sought, 
Science discovered, genius wrought; 
All that reflective memory stores. 
Or rich imagination pmirs ; 
Ail that the wit of man conceives ; 
All that he wishes, hopes, believes; 
All that he loves, or fears, or hates; 
Ail that to heaven and earth relates t 
— These are the lessons that I teacU 
By speaking silence, silent speech* 



THE END. 
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